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PREFACE 



I^HE historic interest centred at Macao 
should have already led to more light 
being thrown on the records of that im- 
portant landmark of Western intercourse with 
the I'ar East, particularly as to China's foreign 
policy in her halcyon days. But though indis- 
pensable for a thorough appreciation of causes 
and effects still felt, the history of Macao, uncom- 
monly rich and significant as it is. has been 
allowed to remain buried in obscurity, belittled 
by superficial writers ^whose prejudices and 
inaccuracies arc almost perpetuated. 

For three centuries, it should be borne 
in mind, ?»Tacao stood as a unicjue breach in 
tii^* Chinese oxciu:iivisiii which so clftclually 
withstood the pressure of successive rulers of 
the deep. To uphold that exceptional [)c)sition, 
to tide over an ever precarious situation, hard 
indeed was the struggle of the Portuguese 
against a rampant mandarindom as well as 
aijainst the ambitious desi<:rns of several mari- 
time powers ; whilst far-reaching were the 
penalties of a martyrlike espousal of Rome's 
cause in the Far luist, and of an unswervincr 
though ill-retjuited loyalty towards Portugal, 
under circumstances which verilv constitute 
the reverse of Montesquieu's saying, Hvureux 
le peuple dont t histoirc est ennuycusc. 



m. PRKKACK 



In the dawn of a promising new era for 
foreigners in China, Macao found, alas, that 
it ushered in her darkest days. And fallen 
from her pride of place, spoliated, blighted, 
well might she in her desolation utter that 
awful plaint of Zion : All ye that pass by, listen 
and see if there be any woe like unto my woe. 

Child of that sorrow, the writer has dedi- 
cated himself heart and soul to this labour of 
love, and for long beguiled by it, may perhaps 
be excused if its last page evokes these 
apposite lines of Byron : 

If I do blot tlij final pa^e with tears, 
Know that my sorrows have wruiiju^ from me none. 
lUit thon, my yonnjj creation ! my soul's chjld I 
T'l-it i'.\\iv jilayinj;- luiuid me came and smiled, 

Thou too art gone — and so is my delight. 



There remains the hope that the work 
may not be looked upon as an enfant terrible 
because it aims to be in strict accordance with 
the law of history. 

C. A. Mont ALTO dk Jesus. 
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HISTORIC M AC AOii;-, 



I. 

The narratives of Marco Polo's journey to China are 
known to have had no inconsiderable influence on the 
nautical eijterprises which culminated in the epoch-making 
exploit of Vasco da Gama — an influence which, it may 
naturally be expected, should early have led the Portuguese 
to the marvellous Cathay so glowingly depicted by the 
Venetian traveller. Yet, it was twenty ycai*s since the dis- 
covery of the sea route to India when the Portuguese sent 
their first China expedition, such must have been the strair 
on their inadequate resources at that epoch of exploration 
and conquest. The first expedition to Malacca, however, 
brought royal orders to ascertain various matters concern- 
ing China, particularly as to whether foreigners were then 
settled there. Under the auspices of Albuquerque shortly 
after, on the eve of the storming of Malacca, intercourse 
between the Portuguese and Chinese began there with an 
entente cordiah which singularly contrasted with the 
treacherous hostility of the Malays. The masters of some 
Chinese junks at that port, wiiile smarting under the 
sultan's tyranny and rapacity, met with kindness and 
protection at the hands of Albuquerque, to whom they 
proffered their assistance. In courteously declining it, he a 
in view not only the proud prestige of Portuguese arms, 
but also the safeguard of the Chinese community that 
might otherwise have been victimised in reprisal, 
great warrior-statesman bade his would-be au^^ 
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witness the vdonc. wiHiXwhich the ahnoet impr^nable city 
would be oooqDi^fed; and on their return to China impress 
upon thei^.ponntrymen the advisability of having the 
C«frfiUgU^ for friends. That Albuquerque entertained a 
'^-iligh* opinion of Chinese civilisation may be gauged from 
*• *the fact that in his Commentaries it is remarked that he 
noticed more politeness and humanity in the masters of 
Chinese junks than [n the pink of Eurojxjan aristocracy-/- 
an opinion which, howsoever staggering nowadays, was then 
justified by the gfossness and brutality which characterised 
the Middle Ages. Albuquerque's policy, on the other hand, 
had the desired effect of creating a favourable impression 
among the Chinese : when the sultan — a vassal of China — 
appealed to Peking for succour, it was denied him, evidently 
because unlike him the Portuguese had treated the Chinese 
well. But the oonquest of a tributary state of China 
anticipated dissensions. If tribute was any longer expected 
from Malacca, it could only be what Albuquerque once 
significantly gave at Ormuz — a cannon-ball. Albuquerque 
sent envoys to Siam and other neighbouring states, but 
none to China ; possibly he reserved for himself the task 
of shaping the destinies of the Portuguese in that empire. 
But ere long, alas, his recall, followed by death, deprived 
the Portuguese of a matchless leader, honoured and feared 
wherever he went, saw, and conquered. 

It was under one of Albuquerque's most distinguished 
officers that the first China expedition was sent, heralded 
by two notable voyages in junks from Malacca : Jorge 
Alvares in 1515 posted a stone pillar with the anns of 
Portugal at Tamou^ and in the following year went 
Baphael Perestrello, the rich outcome of whose ventures in 
China dazzled the Portuguese at Malacca. The trade 
between Canton and Malacca was then centred at the port 
of Tamou (Namo Harbour) in Hau Ghuen Island, adjacent 
Banrot : Bee III, Book YI, Chap II. 
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to Chang Ghuen, or Sanchaan, commonly known as St. 
•John's Island. In 1517 a Portugaese fleet appeared there, 
five ships and foar janks, under the command of Femoo 
Peres de Andrade, who had signalised himself at the 
gallant storming of Malacca. The imposing European 
ships— the first to plough the China Sea — were viewed 
upon with characteristic Chinese misgivings. An imperial 
squadron, stationed there in consequence of rampant piracy, 
bore down upon the strange newcomers, firing a few small 
shots. With a flourish of trumpets, however, Andrade's 
gaily bedecked vessels peacefully made for the port ; and 
npon enquiry the hai-tao was reassured as to the friendly 
nature of the mission. The fleet brought an embassy with 
a letter and presents from the King of Portugal to the 
Emperor of China. According to Barros,^ the envoy Thome 
Pires was but an apothecary employed in selecting drugs 
sent home from India, and yet deemed well suited for the 
mission, being not only prepossessing and learned, liberal- 
minded and pleasant to deal with, but also an inquisitive, 
smart observer, — qualities to which, it is said, he owed 
the appointment at the hands of the governor of Goa, 
whom the king had instructed to send an embassy to 
China. It was proposed to land the envoy and establish 
commercial relations at Canton ; and as the mandarins 
evaded repeated requests to this effect, Andrade forced his 
way thither with two ships and all boats available. This 
gave rise to difficulties on arrival, aggravated by the 
unprecedented display of a foreign flag, and firing of a 
salute which was evidently mistaken for hostilities.^ After 
due explanations, however, the embassy was accorded 

Dec. Ill, Book II, Chap. VIII. 

* According to a Chinefle account "foreigners from the West 
called Fa-lan-ki, who said they had tribute, abruptly entered the 
Bogae'and by their tremendously loud guns shook the place far and 
near. This was reported at court, and an order returned to drive 
them away immediately and stop the trade.** Chinese Bepotitory, I, 
369. 
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a cordial reception ; while the commercial transactions, 
which began under most favourable auspices, were marred 
by the death of the factor. Sickness prevailed among the 
Portuguese ; and at the news of a piratical onset upon the 
rest of the fleet, they returned to Tamou. Before leaving, 
Andrade proclaimed that he would redress any grievance 
against his men — a procedure which the Chinese admired 
and extolled. At the sight of large quantities of gold brought 
by Japanese traders to Tamou, Andrade despatched an 
exploring party in a ship commanded by Jorge Mascarenhas, 
who had proceeded as far as Chincheo, in the province of 
Fokien, when he was recalled in consequence of the fleet 
being urgently needed for the relief of Malacca. That 
diplomatic and commercial relations were not the only 
object in view may be gathered from the order brought 
by the expedition to procure famous Chinese books and 
liave them translated, and also to bring home some Chinese 
men and women. Several chroniclers of that epoch, 
notably Castanheda and Con to, affirm that Fernao Peres 
de Andrade was himself the ambassador to China. There 
is, indeed, plausible ground for supposing that such might 
originally have been the case ; and in view of the 
derogatory exigencies of the Chinese court, Andrade might 
have waived his precedence, and disdainfully appointed the 
druggist as envoy. Anyhow, the protracted stay of Pires 
at Canton points to some serious hitch. 

The annexation of Tamou, apparently projected when 
Jorge Alvares erected the padrdo there, was boldly 
attempted by Simao de Andrade, another hero of Malacca, 
who in 1518 reached Tamou with a ship and three junks. 
For the purpose of defending the place against piratical 
attacks, he constructed a fort ; and as a deterrent, he 
raised gallows on an adjacent islet, where a delinquent 
was eventually put to death with all the impressive 
formalities of an execution in Portugal — assumptions of 
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sovereignby which gave great umbrage to the Chinese 
government. While several towns were sacked bj native 
marauders in the name of foreigners, the Portuguese were 
rendered still more hated through sensational outcries to 
the effect that many Cantonese boys and girls of good 
families had been kidnapped and sold to Simao de 
Andrade for the purpose of being eaten roasted. The 
anti-foreign prejudices thus maliciously stirred were 
accentuated by further high-handed measures : Simao de 
Andrade controlled the trade and shipping of Tamou, 
refused to pay duties, and ill-used a customs official 
severely.^ It was obviously this Andrade who thrashed 
a mandarin and thereby roused such animosity that, 
according to Caspar da Cruz,^ it ended in his desperate 
retreat with the loss of some vessels ; whilst as related by 
Couto, * an imperial edict in big gilt characters was 
posted over the gate of Canton forbidding admittance to 
" long-bearded and large-eyed men." In almost every 
account of early Portuguese intercourse with China, Simao 
de Andrade is held up to execration as an inhuman, 
wanton marplot. For his assumption of authority at 
Tamou, no justification is found in tlie exasperating 
intolerance of raandarindom, the rife piracy, and the 
necessity of founding a Portuguese stronghold on such 
perilous and inhospitable shores ; and while credence is 
readily given to every aspersion, the alleged iniquities are 
not even confronted with noteworthy antecedents : that 
Simuo de Andrade, like Fernao Peres de Andrade, was 
one of those distinguished officers whose sense of justice 
and humanity prompted them to protest against the 
outrageous execution of Ruy Dias ; that for this reason 
^hey were put in chains ; and Albuquerque himself 

^Barrotf: Dec. Ill, Book VI, Chap. II. 
^Tractado da China, Chap. XXII. 
•Dec. V, Book VIII, Chap. XII. 
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reiiiBtated both the Andrades in view of their etnioent 
qoalitiefl. 

In 1521 another fleet mustered at Tamou, — first a 
privileged nobleman's trading ship, and several junks, 
indnding that of the pioneer, who died there soon after 
and was buried close to the padrao he had posted— the 
furthermost landmark yet raised by a Portuguese 
navigator. On arrival, the vessels were ordered off th&< 
coast, as on the death of a Chinese emperor, it was alleged,, 
all foreigners must quit the empire. Refusing to leave, the 
Portuguese stood on the defensive. An imperial fleet of ~ 
fifty sail now besieged the port ; while several Portuguese, 
on going to Canton for trading purposes, were arrested and' 
imprisoned. Others coming from Siam and Patane were 
attacked and either slain or captured with tlieir vessels. 
Two more junks now reached Tamou, one well equipped 
and owned by Duarte Coelho, who, assailed while trying to • 
accommodate matters, wrought havoc with his artillery. 
The Chinese made occasional onsets during the siege, but 
dared not come to close quarters, and after a bloody 
encounter, they were burying their dead at a bay three 
leagues off, when another ship and junk slipped into Tamou. 
The situation there was precarious. The junks were all 
undermanned, none having more than eight Portuguese on 
board. A consultation was held among the captains. Duarte 
Coelho, who led the party, eventually rallied the men in 
the two ships and his own junk, and, under cover of night 
sallied forth after a siege of forty days. On the following 
morning, the 8th September 1521, the three vessels met 
the imperial fleet. A desperate struggle ensued. AVith the 
romantic devotion to the Virgin so chancteristic of 
PortHguese navigators, Duarte Coelho at that critical moment 
ordered a general appeal to the celestial protectrix, that 
being the day of her nativity ; and a storm which oppor- 
tunely arose was naively r^^arded as due to her aid. 
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inasmoch as the gale greatly helped the Virgin's devoUes 
to effect their miracaloos escape, in commemoration of which 
Dnarte Coelho, on arrival at Malacca, founded an asylam 
in her honour. 

Meanwhile an emissary reached Nanking claiming the 
emperor's protection for the rajah of Bintam, a vassal of 
the ex-8ultan of Malacca ; and as a sequence to the 
intrigues of this emissary, the viceroy of Nanking reported 
to the emperor that, under pretext of trading, the Franks — 
so were the Portuguese then called in China — had come 
to spy the empire's most vulnerable point with the view of 
settling there as merchants and then taking the place by 
force of arms, as they had done in India and Malacca. 

It was under such inauspicious circumstances that the 
envoy Thome Pires, who all the while tarried at Canton, 
was, in 1520, invited to Peking, whither he proceeded by 
the Grand Canal route with three galleys flying the Portu- 
guese standard, although contrary to the usage of the 
land. Accustomed as the court of Peking was to tributary 
embassies only, the lofty tenour of Dom Manoel's letter 
was deemed derogatory to the Son of Heaven. Another 
letter from Ferniio Peres de Andrade the interpreters at 
Canton perverted into a vassal's petition, while a memorial 
from the viceroy of Canton reported that Andrade had 
petitioned for establishing a factory at Canton, and that, 
hard to please, the conquerors of Malacca were most pre- 
sumptuous as to honours. The imperial council, noticing 
the disparity in the terms of these letters, declared Pires 
an impostor and a spy. As if to seal the fate of the em- 
bassy, tidinp:s now came of Simuo de Andrade's high-handed 
proceedings, which unfortunately lent colour to malicious 
aspersions representing the Portuguese in the blackest hue. 
At this juncture the emperor died. His successor, over- 
ruling the court's intention to execute Pires, ordered the 
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ill-starred embassy to be conveyed back with the royal 
presents to Canton, and there to be released if the Portu- 
guese surrendered Malacca, failing which the hostages would 
suffer. In any case, all intercourse between the Portuguese 
and Chinese was to be stopped. Instead of restoring 
Malacca to the sultan, the Portuguese, after repelling an 
onset there, fell upon Bintam. From Canton, letters 
which reached the Portuguese years after, revealed the 
cruel sufferings of the embassy in prison, where Pires was 
robbed of the rejected royal presents as well as of a quantity 
of musk, rhubarb, damask, satin, gold and silver he had 
with him for trading purposes. It was gonorally believed 
that ultimately the hapless embassy perished in prison. 
But Mendez Pinto, in the course of his wanderings in 
China some twenty years later, api)ears to have come across 
a daughter of Pires, from whose accounts it transpired 
that, surviving atrocious tortures, her father and part of 
his suite had been banished to various provinces, and that 
he had S[X)nt the rest of his life in propagating the Chris- 
tian faith, with which she happened to be conversant, 
praying in Portuguese with a pathos which moved the 
forlorn wanderer to tears. 

Ignoring the sad fate of the embassy and desirous of 
concluding a treaty of peace and amity with China, Dora 
Manoel despatched a fleet with another envoy in command, 
Martim Affonso de Mello Coutinho, who brought orders to 
construct at Tamou, or wherever better adapted to protect 
the Portuguese in China, a fortress of which he was after- 
wards to assume the command, garrisoning it with part of 

' The Ming Shi, or HiBtory of the Mings, relates that *'the envoy 
and his suite behaved with great violence ami ra{)acity, and a foreign 
cook named A-San, through the intiuence of the niinidtor Kiang Pin, 
managed to get a p<iBition in attendance on the emperor, whom he 
amused with his butfoonery. This went on for two years when it 
transpired that A-San was only a Chinese servant to the foreigner ; he 
was executed, and the tribute was refused." From Parker's China's 
Intereourte with EuropCj p. 3. 
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the crew — the negotiations for all of which, it was expected, 
Pires had facilitated. The fleet, of six sliips, reached 
Tamoii in August 1522, together with Duarte Coelho, who 
prudently remained in the offing. The ships entered the 
port with perfect unconcern, but ere long, in view of hostile 
indications, they attempted to sail away, when a powerful 
imperial fleet set upon them. Outnumbered as they already 
were, a ship caught fire and blew up. A party led by 
Pedro Homem went forward in a boat to rescue the 
survivors in the water, and amidst prodigies of valour fell 
victims to their noble effort ; while the rest of the fleet, 
finding the situation hopeless, cleaved a way with their 
artillery and made for Malacca. Many of the crew, cap- 
tured by the Chinese, where either starved or tortured to 
death, some being cut to pieces alive as robbei-s. 

Atrocity upon atrocity passed unavenged, what with 
the endless wars, revolts, and dilemmas which rendered the 
conquests of Portugal too burdensome for the shoulders 
of the second Atlas. Whilst from Ormnz to Malacca 
Portuguese arms triumphed over many a warlike race, 
Portugal's honour and dignity were repeatedly outraged by 
the less hardy Chinese with perfect impunity, for the naval 
and military forces necessary to vindicate the nation's 
prestige in China could not, without serious eonse(]uence8, 
be detached from an ever-threatened dominion which the 
romantic bravery of a handful of heroes furthered until it 
assumed dimensions quite out of keeping with tiit* scanty 
resources for its maintenance. And in the midst of 
constant predicaments, the Portuguese Government not 
only abandoned the project of constructing a stronghold 
in China, but, after the revei*se of Tamou, treated pros- 
pective interests in that empire with fatal nonchalance. 
On the other hand, though divested of state support, 
undaunted Portuguese adventurers still braved the exclu- 
sivism and barbarities of a people in need of another 
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Great Wall to guard their seclusion, now assailed from th& 
sea. 

According to the Tractado da China of Gaspar da 
Cruz, the Chinese who emigrated in coiicravention of their 
laws, relied upon the Portuguese to keep up their com- 
munication with China, furnished thorn with guides and 
auxiliaries, and, after Andrade's imbroglio, led them to 
Liampo (Ningpo), where the mandarins, heavily bribed, 
winked at an interdicted commerce, which in course of 
time extended to Chincheo, and even re-established itself 
at the very gateways of Canton. EventuiiUy the Portuguese,, 
who had reached as far as Xankinir, settled at Liampo. 
There " they had all but pillory and giillows." Through 
lawless proceedings, some of them came under the notice 
of the emperor, at whose command a jwwerful fleet was. 
equipped in Fokien to drive away the marauders, specially 
those of Liampo. A protracted struggle ensued at Chincheo. 
No distinction being made between outlaws and honest 
people, the Portuguese traders, constantly harassed, were 
about to abandon the coast, when, at a private hint, they 
gladly accommodated mattera with the C 'hinese commanders 
by means of rich presents. In course of time, however,, 
the fleet resumed a strict surveillance. A clever ruse 
resulted in the capture of two Portuguese trading junks, 
whose men, goaded by people on shore, unwittingly landed 
to fight ; and while they were thus lured away, their 
vessels were pounced upon by a squadron which rushed in 
from behind a headland close by. The mandarin who 
devised the plan went into raptures, and by a division of 
the spoils he secured the connivance of others for an 
expedient calculated to procure official promotion. He 
paraded the Portuguese who had been taken prisoners. 
Most went in cages ; and four, gowned and bonneted, were 
conveyed in chairs, heralded by banners and trumpets, and 
proclaimed as kings of Malacca captured in a great battle. 
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Amidst much popular exultation the show went from town 
to town, spreading the mandarines fame far and wide. 
That the royal imposture might not be divulged, the* 
Chinese auxiliaries of the junks were nearly all executed. 
The hue and cry raised by their relatives at last brought 
about an official enquiry by a high functionary from> 
Peking, who punished the mandarin concerned, and 
released most of the prisoners in spite of determined 
tforts to thwart the ends of justice and incriminate the 
Portuguese as robbers. 

From another contemporaneous account, the famous 
Pengrina^io of Mendez Pinto, it appears that Liampo was 
generally deemed the finest, wealthiest, and best provided 
settlement the Portuguese had in Asia, — a municipality 
with the officialdom of a Portuguese city, and styled by 
notaries and scriveners in wills and writs as ^^ This most 
noble and ever loyal city of Liampo, for the King our 
lord," as if it were in Portugal itself. The colony 
reached the zenith of its prosperity after the discovery of 
Japan. The trade, estimated at over three millions in 
gold (crusados, evidently), yielded three or four times the 
capital invested. The community numbered twelve 
hundred Portuguese and eighteen hundred orientals, who 
thrived there unmolested by pirates. In the south, 
however, the Portuguese were often victimised, and trade 
between Malacca and Liampo sufiFered heavily. At last,. 
Antonio de Faria, ruined, determined to revenge himself. 
With the support of his comrades, he e(|uippcd an 
expedition against his plunderer, the redoubtable Guzerat 
corsair Coja Aeem, the terror of the China coast. Start- 
ing from Siam, Faria crushed many a mighty pirate ; 
and one of his victx)ries so impressed the Chinese, that 
they sent him a deputation proffering a tribute of twenty 
ti)ousand taels, and soliciting his protection as king of 
the sea. He gladly assented, and issued ))asses oa 
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-condition of the Portuguese baing treated by the Chinese 
in a brotherly manner wherever they met. Such was the 
rush for tlie passes that, by charging five taels on every 
junk and two on smaller craft, a clerk in thirteen days 
amassed four thousand taels besides valuable presents from 
merchants in a hurry for their papers. Enlivened by the 
capture of a Chinese sailor's bride and her suite, the 
expedition next came to grief, being shipwrecked on a 
desert island ; and the chase would have ended there, but 
for the seizure of a boat that casually called for water. 
Then, with the fleet of a Chinese pirate, Faria eventually 
succeeded in overtaking, routing, and killing Coja Acem 
and his horde, giving no qnartor even to the wounded 
and sick found on shore. The victorious fleet, laden with 
rich spoils, was partly lost in a typhoon ; and the 
-detention of a shipwrecked party on shore ended in a 
stirring episode. For the men's release, Faria, following the 
usage of the land, sent the mandarin a petition and presents. 
This failed to satisfy the mandarin, who promised to 
attend only with the petitioner prostrate at his feet. Faria, 
much piqued, now demanded the release on terms of 
equality, alluding to the king of Portugal and the 
emperor of China as friends and brothere. Highly in- 
censed at this comparison, the conceited minion of the 
Son of Heaven declared that, addressed to in the petition 
^s a fjrand seif/new\ he had been moved to compassion, 
in spite of the presents being insignificant ; but now he 
ordered Faria to be off at once and without further 
parley, since he dared to meddle with things celestial. A 
substantial ransom was rejected and the messenger 
barbarously treated. The Portuguese thereupon landed, 
marched upon the town of Nou-day ( Nan-tae ? ), and to 
the flourish of banners, gong-beating, and bellicose antics 
of an opposing mob, they replied with a fusillade which 
vsent the crowd flying away panic-stricken. They followed, 
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giving no quarter ; and ** in four or five credos " — it was 
then customary to gauge the duration of a fight or any 
remarkable incident by the time it took to say so many 
credos — they routed the troops stationed at tlie gate of 
the town, shooting dead the mandarin in question, who 
wore an old-fashioned cuirass of purple velvet studded 
with gold nails, which, it was subsequently ascertained, 
belonged to the hapless Pires. The release having been 
effected, the town was sacked, and set on fire. On arrival 
at Liampo, Faria proposed to winter elsewhere if it was 
feared that, in consequence of the Nou-day affair, his 
presence might endanger the colony. He was reassured 
with the remark that he might even have burnt Canton 
safely, such was the turbulence which then distracted 
China. In celebration of the victory over Coja Acem, 
Faria was accorded a triumphal reception and feted like a 
prince at Liampo. There, a Chinese corsair allured the 
intrepid adventurer with glowing accounts of riches 
treasured in an imperial mausoleum beyond Nanking,, 
which Faria forthwith proceeded to rob and desecrate. 
That very year, the viceroy of Che-kiang ordered the 
destruction of Liampo.' From land and river, over- 
whelming forces fell upon the doomed city, massacring the 
foreigners, burning the ships in port, and reducing the 
colony to a heap of ruins, vestiges of which still remain— 
the arms of Portugal engraved upon a gate, and the 
rDins of a fort, at Chin-hae, of decidedly European design^ 
with salient and re-entering angles, breastworks, and 
Ixistions. The disaster was ascribed to a raid ending in 
bloodshed which a pack of desperadoes perpetrated upon 
a village at the instigation of a leading citizen of Liampo^ 
Lan9arote Pereira, as a reprisal for losses occasioned by 
some Chinese traders who had decamped with his goods» 

*Iii 1542,accordiog to Mendez Pioto. Gaspar da Cruz, however, 
■ImtM that in 1648 the fleet was equipped in Fokien to oust the 
Portugnese from Liampo. 
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In assigning this cause, Mendez Pinto quite overlooked 
the probable consequences of the destruction of Nou-day^ 
and above all of denunciations on the part of the bonzes at 
the mausoleum, whose indignation he himself depicts as an 
eye-witness. To a people so deeply imbued with dynastic 
and ancestral veneration, and with such anti-foreign 
prejudices as the Chinese, the profanation of imperial 
tombs by foreigners could not but have been a gross 
national outrage which in all likelihood was the primary 
cause of the catastrophe which followed in its wake— 
the direst which befell the Portuguese in their coloniid 
enterprise. ^ 

Three years after the destruction of Liampo, the Po> 
tuguese secured a footing at Chincheo by means of heavy 
bribes. There, too, the same horrible fate overtook them 
two years later, in consequence of a squabble over a deiid 
Armenian's estate : an official administrator, Ayres Botelho 
de Sousa, stigmatised by Mendez Pinto as unprincipled and 
ravenous, seized as part of the estate some mcrchandLse 
which two Chinese traders claimed as theirs ; and on its 
not being given them, they complained to the mandariiiS, 
who thereupon forbade native intercourse with the Portu- 
guese, cutting short their supply of proviaions. Driven by 
hnnger, they scoured the country in search of food. 
This ended in scuffles which roused the whole district 
against them. Whilst an army made short work of thein, 
a fleet burned their ships ; and out of five hundrid 
Portuguese, only some thirty escaped a barbarous death. 

Buch was the cruel fate of the first European settli- 
tnents in China — swept off the face of the earth, all for 
the lawless doings of a few, and involving a heart-rending 

*It was not the first massacre of foreigners in China. Accordiag 
to the narratives of the Arab traveller Abuza'id no less than 120,000 
Arab, Jewish, Parsee, and Christian traders were butchered in the 
ninth century at Can-foo, probably Si-ngan-foo, where was unearth sd 
4he famous Neiftorian tablet. 
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expiation by handixxls of honest men and their families. 
By these awful heciitombs China evidently meant to deter 
the Portuguese from resorting to her inhospitable shores. 
Nothing, however, daunted these hardy navigators. 

The prescripts \va\ resorted to Sanehuan. But, con- 
scious of instability, iliey contented themselves with flying 
visits only. Some made tents with their sails and oars ; 
others raised matslieds, which were pulled down when — 
their interdicted trade settled — they left the island. It was 
s\l that the purchased tolerance of the mandarins permitted. 
To venture into Canton meant lifelong imprisonment, if 
not tortures, death. 

Precarious and discouraging as the situation was, the 
intrepid missionary so deservedly called the Apostle of the 
Orient prevailed uix>n Dom Affonso de Noronha, viceroy of 
Ooa, to send an eml>assy to China for the purpose of 
fostering the cause of Christianity and obtaining the release 
of many Portuguese prisoners there. A warm admirer 
and friend of the zealous missionary was chosen for envoy, 
Diogo Pereira, a ^vealthy merchant, at whose expense 
presents were bronglii for the court of Peking. But on 
the way to China, in 1552, the mission came to grief : 
at Malacca, the Governor, Dom Alvaro da Gama, who, it 
was said, owed Diogo Pereira a grudge, detained him on 
the pretext that as Dom Vasco da Gama's son he was the 
competent personaire for the important post of envoy to 
China, and not one who had but lately been a nobleman's 
servant. To enforce the embargo, the rudder was taken 
off Diogo Pereira's sin'i), on the ground that the vessel was 
needed for the defence of the place. St. Francis excom- 
municated Dom Alvaro and actually shook the dust of 
Malacca off his shoes as he embarked without the envoy 
and preaents. Ill, distressed, the romantic and self- 
ncrificing Spanish aristocrat reached Sanehuan only to 
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end his extraordinary career in that solitude while waiting 
to join a tributary embassy from Siani. Possibly the 
Governor of Malacca knew better than tlie viceroy of Goa 
how another embassy to China would then fare : another 
ambassadorial sacrifice at the shrine of the Son of Heaven 
would be not only futile and impolitic, but most derogatory ; 
while the evangelical project was deemed so rash that no 
native at Sanchuan would, for love or money, even conduct 
St. Francis Xavier to Canton. 

Thenceforth, when calling at Sanchuan, the Portuguese 
invarial)ly went and prayed at the holy man's grave. This 
observance, which continued after the removal of the 
honoured remains to Goa, would seem to have roused certain 
misgivinu:s : the mandarins, it is surmised, apprehended 
that the Portuguese meant to appropriate the place on the 
Chinese principle that the kith and kin of the dead have 
a sacred right over their burial ground. In 1554 the 
Portuguese were forbidden to frequent Sanchuan. 

At the same time an adjacent island, Lampacao,^ 
(Lang-pell Kau) was assigned as the centre of the foreign 
trade. By agreeing to pay duties, it is said, the Portuguese 
obtained leave to settle there as well as to trade at Canton. 
At bottom, however, this rapprochement might perhaps be 
due to the fact that a formidable piratical incursion at this 
epoch rendered it advisable for the Chinese to centre their 
foreign trade at Canton instead of in the offing. Soon the 
community at Lampacao rose to over five hundred Portuguese 
carrying on a flourishing trade, mostly in pepper bartered 
for silk and musk. Thenceforward they lived in peace 
and without the casualties which in former times befell 
their vessels, for, hunted down by the imperial fleet, they 
resorted to the offing, exposing themselves to typhoons which 
few survived. The compromise was eflFected by Lionel de 
Sousa, the commodore of a fleet bound for Japan, who in 
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a letter dated 1554 to the Infante Dom Luiz, remarked 
that the Portngnese, it wonld seem, were then only for the 
first time known as sach to the Chinese, having been np 
to this period denominated Franks — a term among orientals 
for Enropeans in general. According to Caspar da Cmz, 
the Portuguese were now also styled "foreign people,** 
instead of " foreign devils " as they had been yclept since 
the days of Andrade^s escapades. 

Conflicting Chinese accounts variously date the origin 
of the colony of Macao before the Portuguese settled at 
LampacBO. Such accounts, to say the least, are unreliable. 
To gauge the sway exercised by the national vanity of the 
Chinese over their accounts of foreign intercourse, the 
following is an instance at once typical and amusing : 
"About the middle of the Ming dynasty the Portuguese 
borrowed the use of Haou-king-gao (Macao), which is 
situated in the midst of dashing waves, where immense 
fish rise up and plnnge again into the deep ; the clouds 
hover over it, and the prospect is really beautiful. They 
passed over the ocean myriads of miles in a wonderful 
manner, and small and great ranged themselves under the 
renovating influence of the glorious sun of the Celestial 
Empire." '^ 

The dark days of vicissitudes had ended. A better 
era was about to dawn, when by returning a great good 
for crying wrongs, by crushing the pirates who infested 
the China coast, the Portuguese at last won the good 
graces of the most exclusive and prejudiced of peoples, 
securing among them at Macao an exceptional position 
which, however unsatisfactory in some respects, was for 
long envied by many an ambitious maritime power. 

^^Intercourse of the CJUnene with Foreign Nations, in the 
Chinese Repository, Vol. I, 369. 
3 
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Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, Ohina*s 
anti-foreign policy, fraught as it was with galling abnses, 
80 roused the Japanese who traded along the China coast, 
that, in concert with native desperadoes, they retaliated by 
frequent descents upon the maritime provinces, spreading 
horror and devastation from Ghe-kiang to Kwang- 
tung. While the imperial forces nUyoi disorganised and 
demoralised, the combined piratical fleets assumed such 
proportions that, according to a Chinese chronicle, it 
was, in 1551, no longer possible to crush them. In 
vain the Chinese government sought to win over their 
redoubtable chieftain by every possible means. After 
ravaging several towns in Fokien, the brigands in 1557 
moved southward, causing great consternation at Canton. ^ 

According to the records of Macao, the Portuguese at 
this conjuncture attacked and destroyed a great number of 
the pirates, dislodging them from their fastness at Macao, 
whence the survivors of the horde took refuge at an island, 
since then denominated Ilha de Ladroes. ^ By this feat 
of arms the Portuguese acquired iK^ssession of Macao. The 
signal services rendered by them were reported to the 
emperor, who expressed his ackiiowledgraent, sending their 
commander a chapa dc ouro. In the same year — 1557 — 

» From the Mintj Shi. Vide' Wade's Xipan: A Chaptur from the 
Uai Kwoh Tu Chi. 

'Hence the Ladroneg. 

3 Generally Relieved to have been an liniinriiic dociiiiR'iit in jrolden 
characters, chaj)a beinjj a colloquial t<Tjii nt Macao for an official 
Chinese document. But according to (Jji-pjir da ('ruz, chapn dc tmrn 
mean.H the device in pold embroidered on tln'rolo of a liiyh-graded 
functionary, a qvin rhac, who himself \v.i-« known ti) the Portu;u:uese of 
thai epoch as a rhapa de ouro. ( Vidu 'J'rt/'fado dit (Itina, ch.ip. XVI 
and XXV ). On the other hand, when in modt-rn times Porni«rueso 
lorchas suppressed piracy, their captain!4w<»r«^ sometimes presented by 
the mandarins with chapat de prata, or «»ilv»*r plates with laudatory 
inscriptioDB. 
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the mandarins and merchants of Canton obtained imperial 
-sanction for the Portuguese to establish themselves at 
Macao. This the emperor confirmed in documents which 
were subsequently recorded in stone and woodwork at the 
senate-house of Macao. * 

What became of these documents is a riddle : even in 
stone they are no longer recorded in the colony. Such 
documents, however, are perfectly immaterial inasmuch as, 
according to an official version emanating from the 
Oolonial Office of Lisbon, the Portuguese sovereignty over 
Macao is not based upon any grace or concession on the 
jMurt of the emperor of China : 

The China Sea was infested by pirates and insurgents 
"who wrought havoc on the trade and shipping, when, 
after due preparation, the Portuguese assailed tlic marauders, 
and soon cleared the sea of the scourge, much to the 
relief and joy of the Chinese. The Portuguese then bore 
'down upon Heaug-shan, where large tracts were held by a 
powerful chieftain. After staunch resistance, he was 
vanquished, and the island taken, by vassals of the crown 
of Portugal ; whence it results that the sovereignty in ques- 
tion is founded on the right of conquest, aciiuired by the 
arms of Portugal, and at the cost of Portuguese blood. 
The island occupied, and Macao being best adapted for 
trading purposes, the city was built on that peninsula. 
This the Chinese would certainly not have pcnnittcd unless 
they fully recognised the Portuguese rights over tluit terri- 
tory. Nor would the Portuguese have incurred the heavy 
outlay they did in building the city, had they not been 
quite sure of their ri^'hts to do so independently of the 

* This is corrc)borjitn«l My an Enslisli sinologue. "In the scnnte- 
■house, which is built of prranite and two storius hijjh, arr s<*ver!il 
columns of the same material, with Chinese characters cut into them 
Bigrnifyiug a solenni cession of the place from the emperor of China." 
Sir George Staunton's Accounts of Lord MacartueyV Embassj ti> 
China, Vol. II, 5S8. 
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laws and government of China. It is traditionally recorded^ 
however, that, for better safeguard, the founders of Macao- 
insisted upon their possession being confirmed by the 
Chinese emperor, who, in return for the deliverance of his 
subjects from piratical depredations and atrocities, not only 
acquiesced in the request, but accorded the Portuguese 
many privileges and immunities. Such is the version 
given in an exhaustive memorandum of Martinlio de Mello- 
e Castro, the celebrated minister for the Colonies.* 

On the other hand, Chinese chroniclers ascribe quite 
a different origin to the colony : 

According to the Ming Shij the Franks availed them- 
selves of China's preoccupation with the pirates to take 
possession of Macao. Then the foreign trade, — which 
although interdicted since 1522 had been tolerated at Tien- 
pak for the sake of official perquisites, — was, through 
bribery, removed in 1534 to Macao, where the Franka 
and various oriental traders secured a footing, setting up^ 
" a sort of state of their own." ^ 

The Ao-mea Ki-lioh^ or History of IMacao, alleges 
tliat tlie Portuguese first reached Macao in 1550, when the 
trade had been centred there. " In order to get special 
facilities for themselves, the Portuguese brilxid the Macao 
nutliorities with a rental of Taels 500 a year." The policy 
originally adopted there towards the Portuguese is thus 
set forth : " As the Chinese were then fully employed in 
repelling the Japanese pirates, it was thought better not 
to drive the Portuguese from Macao, l)ut to keep on good 

^ Apontamrnto e Xothilas enrladas pela Sicretnria do Eidado de 

Ultr amur paraa Instrucgan quv .v deve formar em Goa no Bhpo de 

Peking xohrr o9 negoclos rrlatlvoa ao douiinio dc Macao — addressed to 

Bernardo Aleixo de I^emos Faria, appointed in 1784 governor and 

captain-general of Macao. 

* Vide Parker's China's Intercourse with Europe^ 2-i. 
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The Chronicle of Heang-shan pretends that in 1563 
there arrived at Macao some foreign vessels whose captains 
alleged that, daring a typhoon, articles which they brought 
as tribute had been wetted by sea-water, and permission 
was desired to dry them on shore, which the Jiai-tao 
granted. Matsheds only were raised then. But merchants, 
allured by the hope of gain, came imperceptibly, and con- 
structed houses ; and in this way the Franks obtained 
an illicit admittance into the empire, and foreigners began 
to settle at Macao.^ 

Regardless or unaware of discrepancies such as those 
revealed in this discordant Chinese trio, Ljungstedt, in his 
Historical Sketch of ffie PortngueBe Settlements in China^ 
impugns Martinho de Mello e Castro's version on the 
strength of the assertions of Chinese chronologists, and, 
divesting the Chronicle of Heang-shan's highly prejudiced 
account of its pronounced Chinese characteristics, he 
rationalises it into the simple fact that, for temporary shelter 
and to dry sea-damaged goods, merchants asked and got 
permission to land and build huts at Macao. Upon this 
garbled, specious account alone, Ljungstedt bases his 
arguments against the Portuguese version ; and, to lend 
•colour to his prejudiced views, resorts to systematic 
prevarication and unscrupulous conclusions deduced from 
facts relative to an epoch, happily bygone, when the pre- 
carious colony, swayed by mandarins, presented a deplorable 
aspect which quite dissembled its originally autonomous 
status. In the first edition of the Historical Sketch — 
published at Macao in 1832 — Ljungstedt ventures to 

^ Ibid,, 4, 6. 

• From Abel Remueai's translation in the Nouveaux Melanges 
Asiatiqves, vol. I., 32S. 
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surmise that the suppression of piracy was legendary, and 
the redoubtable chieftain of the pirates, Chang Si Lao, nO' 
other than the famous Ching Clii Lung who, on the down- 
fall of the Mings, fought the Tartars as a pretender to the 
throne. Alluding to a lost " golden chop," whereby, it. 
is supposed, Macao was ceded to the Portuguese, Ljungstedt 
argues that if such a document ever existed, an authenticated, 
transcript might have been had from the imperial archives 
of China ; and because an alleged enquiry at Canton, as, 
might be expected, proved futile, he jumps to the conclu- 
sion that, like the rout of Chang 8i Lao, the "golden, 
chop " is a mere fabrication characteristic of a warlike race. 
that prized only such possessions as were conquered at the 
point of the sword. But in the revised and enlarged 
edition of the Historical Sketch,^ there is not the slightest 
reference to the " golden chop " ; while the surmise as to 
the pirate's identity appears reduced to the bare query^ 
whether the n^me of the one may not be a corrupt 
foreign pronunciation for that of the other. 

Ft voiUi jmtement comme oii ecrit Vhistoire, 

An entire suppression in this instance too would have- 
been less awkward than this sorry attempt to bolster up a 
harebrained conjecture in the face of convincing historical 
evidence against it — evidence which Ljungstedt evades or- 
perverts with consummate subtlety. And his prevarications 
are the more odious since to a great extent the Historicaf 
Sketch is the outcome of painstaking researches on the part 
of two Portuguese scholars : from Professor Miranda e Lima, 
who once projected writing a history of Macao himself, 
Ljungstedt obtained valuable papei's ; and from Bishop 
Saraiva, access to a mass of documents of great historic 

• Published at Boston in ISSfi. In this edition the author is 
styled Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, though his claim to this English title 
tests only on his being a chevalier of the Swedish order of Wasa. 
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interest. How such papers must have fared at his hands 
may be ganged from the way he deals with the acconnts 
of various authors: 

According to Mendez Pinto, in 1557 the mandarins 
of Canton, at the request of native merchants, gave 
Macao to the Portuguese, who, transforming the wilderness 
into a fine European settlement, lived there as confidently 
and securely as if it were situated in the surest part of 
Portugal.^^ But Ljungstedt makes the much-maligned 
Mendez Pinto say that the Chinese and Portuguese 
concurred at Macao because the mandarins permitted 
strangers to fix themselves there," and abstains from the 
least allasion to the confidence, the security inherent 
to the righteous possession of the colony. 

Ljungstedt likewise evades the vei*sion of a Spanish 
historian whose work appears in the list of authorities 
mostly consulted by him — Fr. Juan de la Concepcion, 
who, in chronicling the feat of arms by which the 
Portuguese won Macao, remarks that the daring piratical 
invader of the Philippines, Li Ma Hong, was a survivor 
of Chang Si Lao's hordes. ^^ 

Faria e Sousa and St'medo, according to Ljungstedt, 
allege that the Portnj^ucse obtained permission to inhabit 
Macao because they had cleared the island of pirates. 
Thus the insidious detractor of Macao, always harping on 
permission from the mandarins, vitiates the accounts of 
two eminent historians to the eff'ect that the Portuguese 
were proffered the possession of Macao, and, wresting the 
place from the pirates at the point of the sword, founded 
the colony unconditionally. 

w Pemjrina^do de F. M. Pinto, chap. CCXXI 

^^ ffUtoriral Sluirh, 11, Boston ed. 

^^HiMtoria general dti Plulipiwit, voi. I, 427, Manila ed. 17W. 

^^ m$taneul Shetvh, 12. 
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Faria e Sousa's version is briefly thus : Ad arid waste 
ikbounding in rocks which rendered the phice easily tenable 
and well adapted for a brigand's retreiit, Macao was then 
a dreaded haunt of bandits. The Chinese wanted to 
dislodge thera from the caverns there, but evidently lacked 
the courage to do so, for no sooner had they sighted the 
Portuguese off Sanchuan when they hastened to offer them 
the perilous spot for habitation if they drove the pirates 
away. Eagerly the Portuguese accepted the rdle of 
Hercules against Cacus. They coveted the prize, and 
hoped to secure it by their valour. The marauders had 
the advantage of being well acquainted with the labyrin- 
thine recesses of the place. Nevertheless they were easily 
routed. Then the victors, with arms in one hand and 
pickaxe in the other, founded the city, settling wherever 
they pleased, as there was no one to dispose of the land. " 

Semedo likewise relates that from Macao a large 
horde of pirates harassed the adjacent districts, that the 
Chinese sought to root out the evil, and either through 
timidity or to effect this at less risk and at the expense 
of others, they, aware of the bravery of the Portuguese, 
requested them to undertake the task, promising them 
Macao for residence if tliey ousted the pirates therefrom. 
This the Portuguese undertook with alacrity. They were 
greatly outnumbered ; but better versed in the art of war, 
they invested the enemy in such wise that, without 
incurring, while inflicting heavy losses, they soon found 
themselves masters of the situation. Forthwith they took 
to building, each choosing for himself the locality best 
liked. " 

If Macao had been acquired by conquest, argues 
Ljungstedt, the fact could not have escaped the notice of 

^* Atia PoHugueza^ vol III, part III, chap. XXI. 
'^ Relationf delta Cina^ part II, chap. I. 
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the early Jesuit writers on China. It did not : Scrnedo, 
who came to Macao early in the seventeenth century, was 
■one of those writers. Du H aide's famons Dhrrijition de 
la Chine is a repository of authentic information iratiiered 
by the Jesuits at an epoch wlicu tliey enjoyed exce[)tional 
opportunities in China. But Ljnngstedt evades Du 
Halde's version, which is as follows : 

In the reign of Kia Tsing, a pirate named Tchang Si 
Lao, who roved in the Canton waters, seized Macao and 
l)eleaguered the provincial Cii[.'ital. The mandarins 
appealed to the Europeans for succour. These, who were 
•on board their trading vessels, raised the siege and chased 
the pirate down to Macao, where they slew him. The 
viceroy having apprised the emperor of the victory, this 
prince issued an edict whereby lie gave Macao to these 
merchants from Europe, so that they might settle tlvere.^* 

In conclusion, Ljungstedt opines that it would l)e safer 
for the Portuguese to attribute their possession of Macao 
to imperial bounty than to conquest, since the conquerors 
would have to surrender the place if the Chinese govern- 
ment were to interdict the supply of provisions to the 
colony, and order the exodus of niinese tia<le^nien, 
mechanics, and servants therefrom :^^ in other words, on 
the eve of the establishment of the rival coloi.y of Hong- 
kong, " Sir " Andrew Ljungstedt insinuates that, being in 
a precarious situation, the Portuguese might be cowardly 
forced into the alternative of sa<;rificing Macao or hushing 
up her noble traditions, which honour the annals of 
Europe's intercourse with China. 

But even when oppressed like Galileo before the 
inquisitors, even when traduced by Chinese chrom'clers 
imd by circumstances which seemed to substantiate their 

^Di^enption de la Chine^ vol. I, 234, Paris ed. 1735. 
Historical Sketch, 13. 
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rendered them an homage which could not but have 
])een highly prized, specially by the navigators, who, in 
return, linked the name of the goddess with that of the 
■colony. 

Xay, to a Portuguese sailor was rendered an even 
greater homage : in the Tempte of the Five Hundred 
Genii at Canton, an idol with decidedly European features 
(evidently the one now said to be the effigy of IMarco Polo) 
was once known i\s that of a Portuguese seaman 
shipwrecked on the coast centuries ago, and for long a 
resident whose virtues led to his being eventually canonised 
AS a Buddhistic saint. But, like the rout of Chang Si 
Lao, this is held by some to l)c '* probably a pure myth." *^ 

To the Portuguese, and to the world of letters, too, 
Macao is of great renown : in the far-famed grotto, it is 
well-known, Camoes composed his immortal epic. Banished 
by the viceroy of India in consequence of a slashing satire 
on the social state of Goa, the soldier-poet sailed for China 
in the fleet sent in 1556 under the command of Francisco 
Martins. In a lucid biographical sketch of the great poet. 
Viscount de Juromenha conjectures that from the fact of 
that fleet of six ships being stationed at Lam^xicao in 
1557, it is to be inferred that the gallant Camoes himself 
must have shared the glory of the Portuguese arms in 
crushing the piratical forces.^^ The exploit, however, like 
many a worthier one, is not recorded in the Lusiads, being 
evidently deemed much beneath the proud deeds which 
ennoble that grand epic. 

Another plausible conjecture of Viscount de Juromenha 
is that in sonnet CLXXXI., of which the following is but 

'* Mayers and Dennys : JZttf Treaty Ports of China and Japan^ 
i62.8. 

** Juromenha^B edition of Camoes, vol. 1., 75. 
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a poor rendering, Camoes refers to the romantic grotto- 
which bears his name — his favourite resort at llacao : 
Where shall I find a more secluded spot, 
Of all delightful traits so sadlj bare, 
That need I say no man betakes him there, 
When e'en by beast it rests uncared, unsought ? 
Some frowning woods with awful darkness fraught, 
Or sylvan solitude of dismal air. 
Without a sprightly brook or meadow fair, 
In fine a place adapted to my lot. 
For there, embosomed in the rocky cleft, 
In life entombed, there freely may I mourn 
0*er plaintive, death-like life of all bereft, 
i^ave tears and woes to which there. is no boam. 
In cheerful days there shall I feel less sad. 
Contented too when all in gloom is clad« 

It might have been the sepulchral aspect of the grotta 
that suggested to the lovesick, exiled bard the idea of 
his being entombed there, so touchiugly expressed. In fact, 
the trilithon which forms that grotto is eminently sugges- 
tive of a rustic mausoleum, or rather of those m^;alithic 
monuments that mysteriously reveal the hero-worship of 
ancient barbaric tribes : possibly it might have been a 
dolmen of the Arabs who in bygone ages frequented the 
China coast; and from the slanting lintel, antiquarians 
may perhaps infer that, like many a dolmen, the ginito 
once served as an altar for sacrificial offerings. But 
although geologists may dispel the archaeological 
and attribute the formation of the trilithon to 
freak of nature during some mighty upheavBlf' tfl the 
grotto is none the less monumental, — the refuge < ^leat 
and persecuted genius, the sanctuary of wng 

patriotism, of the idolised poet and patriot ' Kiic 

lay, there composed, is the pride, the imp^ j of 

the fatherland he so intensely loved. 



III. 

That Macao was ceded to the Portuguese uncondition- 
ally is attested by the fact that originally the colony paid 
no ground-rent to the emperor of China ; and its govern- 
ment, in strict accordance with the laws of Portugal, was 
not in the least dependent upon, subordinate to, or inter- 
mixed with the laws of China or those of the mandarins* 
The colony's jurisdiction even extended over the conquered 
tracts of Heangshan, where the Portuguese owned various 
farms, upon the products of which the colony subsisted 
-quite independently of the Chinese. In the document 
which relates all this, even the island's name is nationalised 
from Heangshan into An9ao.^ Prejudiced as Ljungstedt 
is, he admits the original autonomy of Macao, but on the 
ground that the higher mandarins took little or no notice 
of the colony for twenty-five years. 

Meanwhile, to obtain imperial sanction for propagating 
Christianity in China as projected by St. Francis Xavier, 
Dom Sebastiao, the king of Portugal, instructed Count do 
Redondo, viceroy of India, to re-appoint Diogo Pereira as 
envoy. But having been elected by the colonists as capitdo 
de terra of Mt^cao, Diogo Pereira, on his being left the 
option, preferred to retain that post — equal to that of a 
lieutenant-governor. A relative of his was thereupon chosen 
JFor the mission, Gil de Goys, who in 1562 started from 
Goa with two Jesuits. At Canton, the envoy failed to 
comply with the exigencies of Chinese usages, and the 
mandarins declined to recognise the embassy on the ground 
of its being singularly divested of ostentatious magnificence 
and the necessary accompaniment in the shape of tribute 

* Martinho de Mello e Castro's Memorandum, para. 38, 9 and 36. 
» Historical Sketch, 78, 
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to the Son of Heaven. The court of Lisbon was evidently 
displeased not only at Diogo Pereira's refusal of the 
^nvoyship, but also at his unofficial election to the post of 
capitdo iU terra : in 1563 a royal decree provided for the 
al)olition of that post, which Diogo Pereira nevertheless 
retained until 1587, such was the popularity and con- 
fidence he enjoyed as the devoted friend of St. Francis 
Xavier, and as one of the principal founders of the colony.* 

The government of the colony was vested in the 
cupiUw mor, or commodore, of the royal fleet that period- 
ically called at Macao on the way to and from Japan, and 
in a council composed of the capitdo de terray the jndge, 
and four leading merchants nominated by the community. 
The fact of the majority in this council being represented 
by merchants is in itself suggestive of a paramount 
commercial influence, before which political considerations 
paled into insignificance. 

On the other hand, a copious flow of gold drew upon 
the colony the cupidity of the district mandarins, who, 
conscious of their power to harass the foreign trade, soon 
learnt by experience that the more intolerance displayed 

3 Another notable founder of Macao was Pedro Velho, a leading 
merchant, whose extraordinary death there created a ^jeaX Mtwa- 
tion. It is related that at an entertainment he mysteriouilj YmAe 
his friends farewell, invited them to his funeral, and after fieitliii« 
his worldly concerns he repaired to church, prepared for death, and 
impersonating: the dead, lay on a bier amidst lighted tapers, while 
priests officiating at a requiem mass chanted for the repo»e of hia 
soul. When after the ceremony his servants lifted the pall with 
which he had enshrouded himself, they found him actually dead. It 
transpired that at the entertainment he received what he daened a 
death-warning predicted by St. Francis Xavier at Sanchuan. Amon^ 
the villajrers of that island, there was a pretty girl. To fare her 
from the temptations to which she was exposed, St. Fraacia appealed 
to the generosity of Pedro Velho. who, thouirh unbelieving in mattern 
of faith, never denied pecuniary assistance to the holj mtm in hiii 
charitable doinp:s. In return for a marriaire portion to tfw fweet 
flower of Sanchuan, St. Francis blessed the donor, and thst death 
might not overtake him unprepared, foretold that his laftflMMoent 
would be at hand when he found good wine tasting soar: itwaawhat 
happened at the entertainment. This prediction was chow to attest 
the saint's iiXit of prophecy at his canonisation. 
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meant the more and the richer douceurs from the com^ 
placent foreigners, upon whom the bitter past impressed 
the necessity of a conciliatory poh'cy, if the infant colony 
and its flourishing trade were to be spared. Hence the 
passiveness, the subserviency which culminated in the Chinese 
domination of the colony. 

When tlie Portuguese took to farming at Heangshany 
they provided against any such predicament as that which 
had led to the catastrophe at Chincheo. In course of time^ 
however, this prudent measure was n^lected, the rural 
district abandoned, and the colony placed on a most 
impolitic dependence upon the Chinese for provisions — a 
fatal reliance which now left the colony completely at the 
mercy of the mandarins : at a mere beck of theirs, the 
colonists could now be reduced, alas, to submission or 
starvation. 

As recorded in Marti nlio de Mello e Castro's memo- 
randum,* the Chinese, attracted by the fertility of the soil, 
encroached upon the conquered tracts of lleangshan with- 
out the least hindrance, and imperceptibly peopled the 
locality, over which the mandarins at last exercised their 
jurisdiction. At the isthmus between the peninsula of 
Macao and the mainland, the Chinese then constructed a 
barrier-wall with a gate, where a mandarin with a squad 
of soldiers debarred foreigners from the mainland except 
such as the mandarin furnished with a passport. 

This baiTier was raised in 1573 evidently as a delimi- 
tation of frontier, as well as to control the provisioning of 
the colony, although the alleged object in view was only 
to prevent the incursion of negro fugitives from Macao. 
The gate, known to the Portuguese as Porta do Cerco, 
was opened fjeriodically for supplying the colony with pro- 
visions at a fair held within a fenced space beyond the 

* Para. 37. 
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barrier, after which the gate was closed and sealed with 
six stamped papers. U[)on the gate was a Chinese inscrip- 
tion : '* Dread our greatness, and respect oor virtue." 
In the vicinity, Chinese troojis were stationed — a disgracefcd 
set of mean, spiritless, and hadly-armed rrrgnes, who 
hanissed the carriers of provisions for the fair, at wh^jse 
complaint the capitao de terra once caused forty of the 
troops tf) be arrested and flogged at Maca<>. wlK-n^ie they 
were sent away crying like children, as rehitj^l by a 
contemporary missionary.* The fair was held ev«T fix^ days 
at first, then fortnightly. The result of this unforeseen 
change was a scarcity of food, in conserjnence of which tlie 
poor died of hunger at Macao.' 

In other ways, too, the colony ulready exjierienced tlie 
accursed yoke of mandarindom. First, anchorage dn*« 
were exacted from Portuguese ships at Macao. Then, an 
annuity for the imperial treasury was created out of wlot 
had originally been nothing else than the bribe alluded to 
in one of the Chinese narratives quoted in the preceding 
chapter. How this sop for Cerberus came to be legalised 
into the annuity, is thus accounted for: — 

From a plea or citation which early in the seventeenth 
century the Jesuits made to show the Portuguese right* 
over Macao, it appears that after having been given the 
port and peninsula of ^lacao, the Portuguese paid, betidtf 
anchorage dues, a certain sura as rent, which, hoverer, 
was not accounted for at the imperial treasury, being ipmt 
by the hai-tao to whom it was usually remitted, and who 
was on this account called by the I^ortuguese " the bribed 
hai'taoy This lasted for ten or twelve years. In l^7j> f^ 
1573, as the Portuguese went to a fair, the 

* Milne's Indo-Chinese GUancr, vol. 1, part II, lS»t, 
^Mendoza's Chimin vol. I, p. LXXXI, Hakluyt ed« 
^Navarette*d Tratadon de la monarehia de China^ $$$, 
4 
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attired in red, issued from a gate to receive the daes 
nsaally brought, presenting the Portugaese with cakes and 
a jar of wine as was their wont ; after which the inter- 
preter, Pedro Gon^alves, a mestizo, whilst talking with the 
hai'iao remarked that the Portuguese also brought the 500 
taels payable as the colony's rent. As this was said in the 
presence of other mandarins, the luii-tao, finding himself 
compromised, hastily replied that the money should be 
remitted to the fe-guel, as it was for the imperial treasury. 
Since then it was paid and received as such. ^ 

Thus, from a mere bribe, originated the ground-rent, 
paid, not by virtue of any formal pact, but simply through 
undue condescension calculated to exempt the colony from 
vexatious measures on the part of the mandarins. This 
ground-rent Ljungstedt and others term tribute, evidently 
the more to derogate the colony's status. In this instance, 
however, the payment of ground-rent is none the less if 
not more derogatory than that of tribute, for while the 
ground-rent implies at least a tacit surrender of the right 
of conquest, a tribute in this case comes under the cate- 
gory of such as in the olden days the foremost maritime 
powers of Europe paid to the Barbary States for the 
protection of the lives and commerce of their subjects, 
without in any way affecting the sovercio:ntj of such 
powers, although the tribute was sometimes levied even by 
virtue of treaties to that effect. 

In course of time the exactions from Macao ceased to 
be confined to the district mandarins. An old and irrecdy 
Fokien magnate had scarcely assumed the viceroyalty of 
Canton, in 1582, when lie summoned the iiriiicipal civil, 
legal, and ecclesiastical authorities of ^Facao to a[»ix.'ar 
before him with explanations as to tlie riirliis wliereby they 

** From the MSS. of the library at the Palace of Ajuda : Livro 
das Contvndajf da llha Verdr, fol. 9 : Memo he snr la aouveraincte 
territoriale du Portugal a Macao^ 59. 
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-governed the oolony, for he pretended that the emperor, 
in giving Macao to the Portuguese, did not invest them 
with any jurisdiction over the place. The functionaries in 
question indignantly refused to comply with such a bare- 
faced ini|)Osition. Yet, it was evident that, for the safety 
of the colony, someone should accommodate matters at 
Shao-king-foo, then the viceregal seat. As Du Halde 
remarks, the viceroy's language gave the Portuguese to 
understand that, prompted by the characteristic cupidity 
of Chinese viceroys, this one assumed the aggressive 
attitude in the hope of being appeased by complacency 
together with some rich presents. And Macao, relates a 
Portuguese historian, well knew that the best justification 
was in the shape of two thonsjind dollars' worth of silk 
camlets, velvets, and crystals, then highly prized in China. 
A legal functionary named Penella, who happened to he 
on excellent terms with the mandarins, was deputed by 
the community to proceed to Shao-king-foo with these 
presents, and he went accomimnied by two Italian Jesuits, 
who eagerly availed themselves of the oj)portunity to 
establish their mission in China. The pseudo-embassy was 
received with great pomp; and conducted into the gilt 
hall of the viceregal palace, the meek strangers laid the 
presents before the old magnate, who, beaming with satis- 
faction, accepted the finery and crystals on condition of 
paying for tliem on the spot, but only to lijut privately 
afterwards that the money was for more j)resents. As 
expected, there was no nse for any other justification. **Let 
the Portuguese remain at !Maca(.), pxxl iuid loyal friendi,*' 
said the viceroy. " let them govern thonisdves as hitherto, 
and obey the mandarins." 

Why the Portn;:-neso did not vindicate their r^^ is 
explained in the Oriento Conqnistado o Jcsu-Chfitb: sf» 
dependent was Macao upon the mandarins that if they 
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only stopped the provisioDS, the Portujruese could not 
retain the place. 

The expedient, however, resulted satisfactorily both to 
the colony and to the Jesuits ; and zealous as ^lacao was 
for tlie work of evangelisation, it was amidst great joy 
that the accx)mpli8hed Ricci started to establish the mission 
which, scientifically as well as religiously, proved sa 
glorious to Western prestige in China. To the precarious 
colony the success of the Jesuits was a godsend, as much 
depended on their tact and the influence they soon 
acquired over the mandarins. 

Meanwhile the sad tidings reached Macao, in 15^2, 
that consequent on the death of Dom Scbastiiio at the 
disastrous battle of Alcacer Kibir, the crown of Portugal 
had eventually been usurped in 1580 by Philip II of Spain. 
At the same time, Don Gonzalo Ronquillo, the governor of 
Manila, despatched an emissary, the Jesuit Alonso Sanchez, 
to promote the new monarch's acclamation at Macao, where 
he reached after shipwreck and detention in China. In 
view of a warm, unswerving patriotism, the emissary used 
great circumspection in unfolding the hanowing disaster 
under the sweet guise of the union of the crowns of 
Portugal and Spain. Fii-st he secured the assent of the 
clergy and officials. Then he brought his eloquent sermons 
to bear ujxjn the staunch patriots. At last, the colony, 
following in the wake of the hapless fatherland and all 
the other colonies, eheorlcssly swore allegiance to the 
Castilian sovereign. 

But while our Jesuit softly administered the yoke, 
another patriotically strove to place the colony beyond 
the reach of Spanish governors. At the instance of Bishop 
Belchior Carneiro, the colonists in 1583 assembled to 
deliberate upon the form of government best adapted to 
the altered circumstances. The assembly, presided by the 
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worthy prelate, decided in favour of a senatorial adminis- 
tration based upon the municipal franchises conferred 
hy royal bounty on several cities of Portugal in the 
^ays of old. Hence the senate of Macao, established with 
the sanction of Dom Francisco Mascarenhas, the viceroy of 
India. 

The senatorial election was triennial. Every Portuguese 
resident was entitled to vote. Convened by the oiwidor or 
chief- justice, who presided, the moraiiores^ or residents, 
assembled and by ballot appointed six electoi*s. These 
being duly sworn, formed themselves into three parties, 
between whom there must be no relationship even. 
Secluded in the senate-house, each party drew a list 
>of twenty-one citizens eligible for senatorial honours. 
From thesi3 lists the ouvidor compiled another one. which 
was forwarded to the viceroy of Goa, by whom three 
^parate lists were finally made and sent to Macao imder 
sealed covers, one to be opened in council at the close of 
each year during the triennial period. The list contained 
the appointment of two judges^ three aldermen, and a 
procurator — the senators. 

The presidency devolved upon the aldermen alternately. 
The judges exercised their jurisdiction in summary cases, 
subject to appeal before the ouvidor or to the supreme 
court of Goa presided by the viceroy, whose decision was 
invariably final. The procurator was originally at the 
same time colonial treasurer, superintendent of customs, 
and director of public works, as well as the senate's 
representative in all dealings with the Chinese. 

In momentous questions, the Jwmens bonsy as the 

ex-senators were styled, the capitao de terras the bishop, the 

clergy, and citizens in general were convened to deliberate 

with the senators upon the measures to be adopted, such 

4W8embly being called conselho geral, or general council. 
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To the annual appointments was appended a list of 
succession. In the event of the demise of a senator, the 
vacancy was filled at an impressive ceremony in the 
cathedral. The senaU^rs assembled round the coffin, the 
pj'esiding- alderman pronounced the name of the deceased 
thrice, a physician formally attested his death, the list 
of succession was opened, and a sul»stitute appointed by 
the alderman, who solemnly handed him a rod taken 
ont of the hand of the deceased, each senator being 
proN'ided with a slender wooden rod as a badge of authority. 

Two ahnotaceis^ or justices of the jx^ace, served monthly 
out of a roll of twenty-four, including the aldermen of 
the previous year, and the sons of senatoi*s. 

The senate maintained a municipal guard which on 
emergencies was assisted by all citizens capible of bearing 
arms, besides a contingent of negro slaves employed at the 
customs, greatly feai-ed by the Chinese for the terrible 
efficacy with which they quelled riots with their long 
hardwood carrying-poles. 

Tlie colony's revenue was solely derived from customs, 
duties levied in kind on merchandise imported in 
Portuguese bottoms, the goods thus levied being disposed 
of ])y public auction less five per cent, allowed to the 
superintendent. Out of the revenue, half per cent, was 
annually assigned as a dowry for the most deserving girl at 
an asylum for orphans, and another half to the Santa 
Casa de Misericordia, a charitable institution established 
at Macao by Bishop Belchior Carneiro, a conspicuous 
establishment in every Portuguese city, instituted in 
1408 by Dona Leonor, Queen of Portugal. Originally, if 
the colony's revenue exceeded the expenditure, the senators 
were entitled to the surplus; and on the other hand, 
should there be a deficit, it was borne by them except 
under extraordinary circumstances, when it was covered by 
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loans, by voluutary contributions, or by poll or hoase tax 
assessed by valaators. In palmy days, when the surplus 
revenue assumed important proportions, it was invested in 
respondentia and marine insurance. The respondentia 
funds, being within the reach of every respectable citizen, 
howsoever poor, proved a great boon to the seafaring 
folks, who were thus enahled to share in a highly 
profitable commerce. 

The senate's charter was bestowed in 158G by Dom 
Duarte de Menezes, viceroy of India, who, at the senate's 
request, and in consideration of the colony having cost the 
royal exchequer nothing, also conferred on Macao the rank 
and prerogatives of Cochin in India, equal to those of 
Evora in Portugal, the settlement being thenceforth 
ranked as a city, and styled — CUhde do Nome de Deos do 
Porto de Macao na China. 

At the instance of Dom Duarte de Menezes, no 
governor was appointed for Macao: in a despatch to that 
viceroy, in 1587, the king concurred with his views that 
no such appointment was necessary, bub desired that the 
capitdo mor should govern Macao as formerly ; and in 
consequence of the great distance separating that colony 
from the metropolis, it was deemed advisable to re-appoint 
an ouvidor for Macao.^ The king appointed Alexandre 
Rebello, who, it was pointed out, had rendered the crown 
invaluable services in Spanish colonies. It is not on 
record, however, that this official ever assumed the post at 
Macao. Adverting to the subject in loSO, the king 
referred the viceroy to the appointment, in 1588, of another 
ouvidor^ Rodrigo Barbosa, who, it was hoped, would 
succeed in restoring tranquillity at Macao, factions being 
the order of the day there. The ouvidor^ on the contrary, 
added fuel to the flame bv institutinir cumbersome 

*The first ouvidor of Macao, Hiiy Machado, was appointed in 1580. 
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ordinances which irave rise to jrreut discontent, and which 
the citizens honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance. A deputy, Gil de Matta, was sent with a repre- 
sentation to Doni Duarte de Menezes, who failed to obtain 
royal sanction for the desired repeal. The colony on the other 
hand, openly defied the oiividoi\ with the result that the 
next viceroy, Mathias Albuquenjue, sent another oundor to 
Macao, Francisco de Campos, with orders to dejjort to 
Goa, together with their families and properties, such 
among the citizens who defied the law — a procedure which, 
in a letter to the viceroy dated 1595, the king commended 
as tending to ensure tranquillity and good g(»vernment in 
the colony. 

Besides chief- justice, the otnidor was administrator, 
and, as such, vested with discretionary powers which were 
often abused. In a memorial to the throne the senate 
complained that the ouvidor was the cause of constant 
uneasiness and commotion, for invariably he scru])led not 
to trample \\\)on justice and prey upon the estates of 
which he was the trustee. Eventually the oundona was 
abolished, the ottice being assigned to the senior alderman, 
as desired by the senate. 

The fact that the senate enjoyed the confidence of 
both the Portuguese and Chinese governments shows the 
savoir /aire which conciliated the prejudices of two 
diametrically opjDOsed civilisations, erring only on the safe 
side, and constituting what was nothing short of the 
tutelary genius of Macao. 



IV. 

The jn'ocreation of a mixed but leiritiiiiatc' and Cliris- 
tiaii nice being a chameteristic- i'ejiture of Portuu^iiese 
colonisation initiated by Albncpienjue and fostered by an 
influential clersry, the early Vortuij^neHe settlers of Macjio 
married Japanese and Malacran women, mostly the latter. 
Altbonj^h the intercoui-se between Macao and Malacca ceaseil 
centuries ago, vestiges of these foremothers of the 
Macaenses may still be traced in certiiin ethnogra[)hicaI 
traits which are j?radually iriviiiii: wav under the influences 
of social evolution." The Macaeiise i)atois, moreover, attests 

' Their popularity evid^^ntly dated from the romiintic episode 
shortly after the arrival of the first Portuguese expedition at Malacca, 
when a plot to massacre the officers at a banquet on shore, and 
destroy the fleet simultaneously, was foiled by a native jrirl who, 
being in love with a Portuguese pallor, swam to his sliip ai»<l revealed 
the meditated treachery. 

' At wedding and christening parties, amidst the sweets tendered 
to guests are the heths — betel leaves folded up with small slices of 
artra daintily tied to artistic sprays of artificial flowers, the fircca 
beinji; a favourite morceau to many a Macaense lady. Several 
Malaccan dainties are still prized by the Macjienses, notably the 
balnrliaitg, savihal^ dodol^ the last-named, when baked, being stirred 
with a da'wiig — a small oar. Household utensils made in China are 
still known at Macao by Malaccan names, such as hvyung, chiliraty^ 
ducking, gargul^ parang^ etc. Formerly the mrn^a^ made of gaudy 
sarong ^ was used as a veil by Macaense ladies. It is now quite dis- 
carded in favour of the black silk veil, the do, originally worn in 
mourning only. It resembles the faldetta of Maltese ladies, and 
came into daily use since the public mourning on the death of Dona 
Maria II, queen of Portugal. Well may the demure daughters of 
Macao wear constant mourning : their sombre do is quite in keeping 
with the dark days, the fallen fortunes of the Macaenses. 
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a predoniiuant Malacxjjiu element, while the Japanese 
element left scarcely any vestige, except jwrhaps in many a 
Macixense's stature and features.' 

The colony's population, lK?lieve(I to have l>een origin- 
ally live hundred, in 15(1;) numl)ered nine hundred Portu- 
guese, exclusive of children — an increase mainly due, in all 
probahility, to the settlers at Lampacao coming over and 
settling with the founders of M-icao. There were Ixisidcs, 
several thousands of Malaccans, Indians, and Africans, 
mostly domestic slaves. Up to the construction of the 
l)arrier, there were no Cliinese in the (-(Uonv.^ Eventuallv 

'Of th^ Malaocan words in the Macaense pat >'.s the following^ 
are only a few in frequent use : xa'nin/j, muruHt/, lirMuff, kopo htpo, 
knnkaiiij^ giu<*6, eknhi^ rhurhi}, rhe, chingrhan/f^ rU/itnpurd^ ctnln^ff^ 
honf/ho^ hdrttu. To a Macaense, however, the Malaccan patois i» not 
only unintel\ijcible. but strang^ely ridiculous in its quaint idioms. 
The Japanese language, on the other hand, contains several words 
of Ma3aense orijjin, such as hiha^ rantvlla (from holo cnHtclhano still 
made at Maca)), and others of Portujruese derivation : hanco^ hidro 
(from ridro), hotnn (hotao)^ copo, caia, confcto ( cnttfiitos )^ ninOy. 

Jiii'ishif an (chrhtait)^ patera (padn)^ toiuho^ etc. Strans?e enough, 
there are very few Chinese words in the Macaeuse patois : cha 

(tea) is nationalised as a Portug^uese word, whUe tufao ( typhoon) 
is derived from tal-fong, and inandarhit, from the Portuguese verb 
mundar ( to order ), has been coined by most of the European 
languages, though characteristic of Portuguese subjection and 
Chinese ascendancy. 

^ This is corroborated in a curious Chinese document : " In the 
district of Heans^-shan-hien, and at the distance of about one 
hundred li from the city of that name, there is a promontory which 
runs out into the sea, and is connected with the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus only, as the leaf of the water-lily is supported by its 
stalk. The town is built upon this promontory, and is wholly 
inhabited by strani^ers, without any Chinese at all among them ; 
but at the barrier a custom -house is established for the examination of 
all persons and goods that pass to and fro. The soil produces neither 
rice, salt, nor vegetables, all of which are sent to them from the 
interior. Within the town a Euroi)ean officer presides with a rank 
similar to that of our governor of provinces. All the government 
edicts and communications are explained to them through the medium 
of an interpreter. One of thnr peculiar customs is to salute by 
taking off the hat. We receive from them in trade the articles of 
ivorj", amber, coarse and fine wooll-^n cloths, redwood, sandalwood,, 
pepper, and glass. Staunton's MitnUanemif Notircs relating to China, 
vol. I, 87. 
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Chinese labourers found admittance at Macao but on con- 
dition tliat none should settle, much less own anv landed 
proiKjrty there, unless so j)ermittCHl by the pixKrurator, wlio 
issued passes for those whom the mandarins reconnntnded. 
Such as surreptitiously found their way into the settlement 
were lmmlK>oed as rogues and vaj^ibonds. Those admitted 
were genendly artisans, who, after their daily work, retired 
iKjyond the hairier for the night, — a circumstance which 
ultimately led to the barrier-j^ate l)einjr opened daily from 
sunrise to sunset. 

In 1584 the emperor of China vested the piocunitor 
of Maciio with a mandarinate of the second gi'ade, 
and with summary jurisdiction over the Chinese at Macao. 
lu official con'esjwndence with the Chinese, the procunitor 
designated himself as "the mandarin intendant of the 
district of Hao-King," while the mandarins styled him "eye 
of the barlwrians.'' In important aises, the prefect of 
Heang-shan claimed the right to judge Chinese culprits. 
Bv a n>val decree of 1587, the ottridor was instructed 
not to interfere with such jurisdiction. 

Not infrequently the mandarins sent vicious agents for 
the express purpose of picking quarrels at Maciio : and in 
the event of such agents l)eing ill-used, the wire-imllei-s 

theatricidly vented their indignation by ordering the 
stoppage of provisions, when the senate would acconunodate 
matters with a douceur. There wjis sc-ircely a sitting in 
which the senatora were not called uj^ju to settle differences 
and quarrels purposely raised by the mandarins. By 
bitter experience the senatore learned that the only 
efficiicious remedv was moncv : without it, as one of them 
used to say, there would be no end to wrangling in this 
Ciiina. All arguments based upon reason and justice were 
reduced to nothing bv the terrible dilemma : vield, or die 
of hunger. The senate not only bribed intolerant mandarins^ 
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hut Bouietinies caiiic U> the ivscne (>f others compronused by 
their very ui)ri2:htne8s. Once a maiidarni of Heaii«:-sliaii 
foniid himself in debt for three tlionsaiid taels — tlie outcome 
of his intciH'ity and his unwilHugness to liarass tlie jjcople. 
The senate resolved to present him with that anunint, for, 
being in distress, he would likely be replaced by another 
who might j)i*ove troublesome to the colony. On the other 
hand, an honest Ai(?erov would sometimes refuse to 
sanction vexatious measures |)n)posed by the district 
mandarins. When the vieeroy happened to be upright and 
well-informed, he baffled such intrigues and represented to 
the emperor that the Portuguei-e coh>ny of Maciio sliould 
uot l)e harassed, at it was "'the right hand of Canton." 

In a representation to the king dated ir)0:5 the senate 
remarked that, to retiiin the colony, a good deal of money 
had to be spent on the Chinese. In view of the colony's 
incrciising imporUuice and prosi)erity, the rank and preroga- 
tives of 0})orto were petitioned for, but the king merely 
<*ontirm'jl, in 151)."), those of Evoni, confeired by the viceroy 
of India. The royal chronicler of India, Diogo de Couto, 
in casually alluding to ^lacao at this ejioch, termed it the 
best and most prosjHirous colony in the Orient. 

Miicao was then the fulcnuu of Christianity in the Fiir 
East. The cause of the Cross, patronised by the king of 
Portugal, was warmly supported by the flourishing colony. 
In 1575 Pope Gregory XIII, by the bull super specula 
miUtanfis ecrhsUie^ founded the episcoiwl see of Macao at 
the instance of Dom Sebastiao, whom the pope nominated 

5 Memoirr sur la simrcrainefe tcrritorialc Ju Portugal a Macao, 
58-32. 

6 This historian seems to have considered Macao beyond the 
sphere of his researches, scarcely anything being chronicled of 
the place unless the burnt and missing portions of his Decadas 
formed an exception to the rule. 
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its patiT)!! with the right to propose the candidate for that 
see, in consideration of that diocese iKjing niaintiiined at 
royal cost. The jurisdiction of tiiat see originally extended 
over China, Japan, and Corea. In I'jHH Sixtns Y created a 
sepanite diocese for Jajmn, where the church had achieved a 
brilliant success. 



Fnnn Manila, SjMniish missionaries flocked to Macao- 



Fninciscans, Dominicans, and Augustines. By order of the 
viceroy of India, they ultimately quitted the colony and 
handed the monasteries o\er to their Portuguese brethren, 
the reason for the exodus l)eing evidently sectarian as well 
Its political intrigues. 

The governor of Manila, desirous of establishing com- 
mercial relations with China, projected sending an embassy 
to Peking. For this purp(^se he availed himself of the 
Jesuits, who, after the famous mission to Shao-king-foo, had 
befriended the vicerov and settled there. The Dominicans 
were prevailed upon to induce the Jesuits at Macao and 
Shao-king-foo to pave the way for the intended embassy. 
The Macao authorities, apprised of this, officially adjured 
the Jesuits to prevent the establishment of a direct trade 
between the Spaniards and Chinese, since it would prove 
highly prejudicial to the interests of Macao. It was argued 
that if the Spaniards came to compete in the trade with all 
the gold of Peru at their disposal, they would raise the 
priee of Chinese commodities, ruining Portuguese merchants. 
The Jesuits, grateful for the support rendered them at 
Macao, constituted themselves the guardians of Portuguese 
interests. An edict was consequently obtained from the 
viceroy of Canton interdicting the proposed eml)assy as well 
as the admittance of Spaniards into China.^ 

^De Christiana Exjfeditione ajfui Sinatf lib. II, cap. VII ; Hue's 
Le Cliristianisme en Chine^ vol. II, chap. II. 
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It was not the commercial interests of Macao only that 
moved the Jesaits in this matter : they, no doubt, also 
deprecated any measure tending to the introduction of 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians into China as 
leading to sectarian strifes, then rife in Jaimu. On the 
other hand, the Portuguese only defended their rights : 
Philip II, when assuming the crown of Portugal, swore 
that he would uphold the pri^'ilege8 of the Portuguese 
people ; that their oriental commerce was to remain as of yore 
-exclusively in their handl. In conformity with this covenant, 
the supply of China produce to the Spanish dominions was 
reserved for Macao, being sent thence to Manila in Portuguese 
vessels. This monopoly — one of the mainstays of Macao^s 
prosperity — was rigorously enforced : in a despatch to the 
viceroy of India datfed 1595 the king referred to a decree 
of the previous year whereby the trade of the Philippines 
^nd Mexico with China was embargoed, in view of its 
being, as pointed out by the viceroy, highly detrimental to 
Portuguese interests. The king expressed his displeasure at 
the news of a Spanish sliip having been at Macao Ts-ith a 
<K)n8iderable sum of money to purchase Chinese commodities 
for Spanish merchants. The viceroy was enjoined to seek, 
by every possible means, to debar Spaniards from the trade 

I 

in question, which, the king declared, was reserved only fcr 
his Portuguese vassals at Macao. It was decreed at the 
same time that there sliould l>e onlv two rclijirions orders at 

Q 

Maciio — the Jesuits and the Capuchins, or Franciscans. 

XotwithsUmding the royal injunctions, in 1598 Don 
Juan de Zamudio, an envoy from the governor of Manila, 
negotiated with the viceroy of Canton for the establishment 
of an entrep6t at a point which the Spaniards named Pinal, 
twelve Icaj^ues from Canton. This was highly resented at 
Macao. Tlic commodore, Dom Paulo de Portugal, addressed 

^ArchU'o Poftugucz Oriental, fasc. Ill, part I. 
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a protest to the envoy. Representationfl were made to the 
mandarins, with the view of ousting the Spaniards from 
Pinal, the commodore volunteering to do so if desired. The 
proposal was declined, and hostih'ty deprecated as tending to 
imperil Macao, then unfortified. According to a Spanish 
account, the Portuguese not only intrigued with the 
mandarins and prevented communication between Macao and 
Pinal under temporal as well as spiritual ban, but even 
made an misuccessful attempt to set the envoy's ship on 
fire. Meanwliile a Spanish expedition to Cambodia, driven 
by a stonn, was shipwrecked in the offing of Macao, the 
flagship stranding wliile chasing a junk, and another sliip 
dashing to pieces along the coast. The survivors, a hmidred 
and twenty Spaniards, managed to save their arms and part 
of the ships' artillery. Don Luiz Dasmarifias, the 
commander, despatched two soldiers to Macao, and two to 
Canton, for assistance. Those sent to Macao were imprisoned 
by order of the commodore. To opix)se the others, 
senatorial emissaries were sent to Canton representing the 
Spaniards as corsairs and evil-doers. At Pinal Don Luiz 
Dasmarinas purchased and armed a junk, in which he cruised 
near Macao after Don Juan de Zamudio's departure from 
Pinal for Manila. From Macao Don Luiz Dasmarinas 
received intimations to leave the coast if he would avoid 
being arrested and conveyed to India for punishment. He 
disavowed any evil design, asked for the release of the two 
soldiers, and disclaimed all responsibility for the consequences 
of hostile measures. Dom Paulo de Portugal thereupon 
saUied forth with several armed pinnaces. A hot engage- 
ment followed, ending in the retreiit of both parties, the 
Spaniards returning to Pinal, whence a 8lii[) sent from 
Manila brought them back after effecting some connncrcial 
transactions at Macao.^ 

• From Dr. Morga's Sucesos de las Itlas FilijtinaSj annotated by 
Dr. Rizal, 115-33, Paris ed. 1890. 
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Ill spite of the royal decree, too, the Dominiciins and 

Augustines managed to remain at lilacao, then well 

deserving its appellation of Holy City. There was scarcelr 

a street without a church : Ijesides the cathedral, the church 

of St. Lazanis (tlie oldest), and the parish churches of St. 

Anthonv and St. Lawrence, there were four other churches 

owned by the Jesuits, Fnniciscans, Dominiain&, and 

Augustines; another attached to the Santa Casa de 

l^Iisericordia ; and still another at Santa Clara. Along the 

streets, several shrines were built for tlie procession on the 

first Sunday in Lent, when, Iwfore their lighted tapers and 

burning incense, the wofnl ettigy of Christ liearing the cross 

halts, while in sad, duleet tones a young lady representing 

Veronica pleads for mercy befoiv the reverently prostrate 

processionists. Even the senate-hoiiibC had a chapel for 

divine service before every session— a practice tending to 

instil that truly Christian meekness and patience with wliich 

the senators lx>re the alm-ies of mandarindoni. There was 

another church with a seminarv where the Jesuits trained 

their Chinese proselytes, the Aniparo, whose demolition ia 

associated with one of tlie most humiliating ordeals suffered 

by the colony. Strange enough, there is no church at Macao 

consccmted to that i)aragon of missionaries who brcjithed 

his last so close by, St. Francis Xavier. 

The sumptuous esUiblishments of the Jesuits deserve 
some notice. The seminary of St. Paul was a historical 
institution, the centre whence issued forth most of the 
missionaries of China, Japan, Corea, Tonquin and Cochin 
China — known as the aciidemy where the martyrs of Japan 
were trained. There, the Jai>iinese nobles who went on an 
embassy to Pope Gregory XIII wrote and published, in 
ITiDO, an account of their mission and travels in Japanese, 
with a Latin translation by a Jesuit — the first work printed 
at ^lacao.^^ Hakluyt relates that, among tlie treasures of the 

^^ Dc MUsloiic Legato mm Japonennuin ad Romanam Curiaiik 
rebus/jue in £uroj)a ac toto in itinere anim-adcersis, Dialogu^^ &c» 
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carrack Madre de DeoB^ captured by English privateers at 
the Azores, a copy of this remarkable work was found 
"enclosed in a case of sweet cedar- wood, and lapped up 
almost a hundred fold in fine Calicut cloth, as though it had 
been some incomparable jewel." 

As such, too, may the Macaenses cherish that fit 
monument of Macao's golden age — the beauteous facade of St. 
Paul's. It is all that remains of the magnificence, the 
munificence of the affluent city that Macao was when she 
reared that majestic temple. Ruined are the Macaenses: in 
ruins and desolation, too, stands the noble structure, the 
relic of a grand past, and a perfect contrast to the unpreten- 
tious style of other churches and public buildings in the 
colony. It is the earhest work of European art in which 
is revealed the artistic genius of Japan — the artisans were 
Japanese Christians. The impressive symlx)logy of the alto- 
relievos which adoni it from base to pediment is typical of 
the masterly tact with which the Jesuits knew how to impress 
pagan minds and rouse a curiosity which generally resulted 
in conversion. The Ming Shi owned that the Uke of 
St. Paul's had never been seen in China. Stately flights of 
granite steps lead to the ruins. The inscription on the 
foundation stone is : Virgini Magrue Matri Civita^ Macaensis 
Lubens, Posuit An. 1602, As befits a church named 
after St. Paul, the style of architecture is Grecian. The 
columns at the base are Ionic ; those of the upper tiers are 
Corinthian. Along the lower of these three tiers, inter- 
spersed by arches and by alto-relievo of palms, are niched, 
with i)ardonable vanity, four statues of Jesuit saints, some 
of whom were then only beatified — notably St. Francis 
Xavicr — as inscribed on the pedestals. From this tier the 
structure tapers gracefully, flanked by termini up to the 
apex. The central tier is the most ornamented : the Virgin's 
statue adorns the centre, in an elaborate niche, amidst 
alto-relievos of angels in prayer, of the fountain and tree 

5 
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of life, of a ship and gorgon evidently symbolising hope and 
fear, of an Apocalyptic monster and a dormant skeletoa 
possibly signifying death to the Antichrist. In tht 
upper tier, surrounded by emblems of Christ's sufferings, is 
niched the statue of St. Paul, surmounted by the Dove, in 
the pediment, with the sun, moon, and stars represented in 
the background, topped by a cross of Jerusalem. The alto- 
relievos are of excellent workmanship ; but the statues and 
dove, of bronze, look somewhat clumsy, iKjiiig probably cast 
at Bocarro's gunfoundry, then thriving at Macao. A superb 
clock— the gift of Louis XIV— adorned St. Paul's. The 
interior was quite in keeping with the exterior, in all 
respects this being the most imposing and richly orna- 
mented church of Macao, containing many a precious relic, 
notably a part of the arm of St. Francis Xavier brought to 
Some, and the remains of several mart}TS from Japan and 
Cochin Cliina. Built upon the ashes of a former church, 
St. Paul's was, on the 2Gth January 1835, destroyed by 
fire, which originated in the adjacent seminary then serving 
as military quarters ; for, consequent on Pomlwl's anti- 
Jesuitic campaign, the Jesuite had been evicted from Macao, 
and, like the Templars, divested of all their properties. 

The profusion of chimjhes at Macao seems the more 
extraordinary when the population at the epoch of their 
construction is taken into consideration. According to 
Semedo, early in the seventeenth century the Portuguese 
numbered about a thousand ; and there were many Eimipean- 
ised Chinese Christians; but of a population estimated 
at five or six thousand souls, the main ]K)rtion was classed 
as gentiles. The Portuguese, all well-to-do, lived in sump- 
tuous style, and were related to the best families in India, 
many persons of quality resorting thence to Macao for 
marriage, in view of substantial dowries. The city was 
then noted for its munificence ; Macao dispensed alms to 
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needy Christians abroad, wherever her missionaries preached, 
Faria e Souaa alUides to the Portuguese of Macao at tliis 
•poch as great, not im number, but in qualities — a noble, 
influential and wealthy people, of the best of India. 

While the Portuguese possessions in India decayed, 
Macao rose to the zenith of her prosperity, reaping a golden 
harvest from the Japan trade as well as from that with 
Manila, the Spaniards having abandoned the project of direct 
trade with China. From Liampo Macjio inherited the highly 
lucrative trade with Japan. Mendez Pinto's estimate of the 
Liampo merchants' fabulous profits is confirmed by accounts 
of the trade between Macao and Japan. According to 
Ksempfer, the profit amomited to at least a hundred per 
cent., besides what the retuni voyage yielded, and that was 
even more. 

Rivahy prevailed among the feudal princes of Japan as 
to whose state should trade with foreigners. This led to a 
fidrring episode. In 1567 the daimio of Firando insisted 
that ihe trade should be confined witlnn liis dominion, 
where Christians fared badly. Although intimated to call 
at Firando, Joao Pereira, mentioned as the governor of 
Macao, made for the bay of Facunda, in Omura, with a 
valuable shipment from Macao. The daimio thereupon lx?sct 
the ship with a fleet of forty sail under Admiral Catadono 
Kami. Pereira dexterously tacked the ship so as to Iciive the 
Japanese in the bay while he sailed out, and then he turned 
upon them with such effect that after a desperate struggle 
they beached the remnant of the fleet and took to flight. In 
this encounter perished several relatives of the daimio and 
admiral, as well as two famous warriors from the imperial 
court. The Christians of Omura accorded Pereira an 
enthusiastic reception. Thenceforth the Japanese regarded 
the Portuguese as a brave people.^^ 

"P. G. MeBnier: Japao, 68-70, Macao ed. 1874. 
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Since 15G9, Nagasaki, ceded to the Portugruese by the 
daimio of Omura, became the centre of the foreign trade. 
The staples consisted of curiosities from Europe and India, 
works of art, firearms and pictures of battles being a 
speciality ; aromatics, drugs, wines, cotton and woollen 
goods, and to a large extent raw silk from China, bartered 
for bullion. 

From its relative abundance in Japan, gold was estimated 
jks Ixjaring less proportionate value to silver in that country 
than anywhere else.^^ In the halcyon days of Portuguese 
commerce Avith Japan, the annual export of Japanese gold 
to Maaio is said to have exceeded three hundred tims, that 
is to say over £8,000,000.^' A few years before the final 
rupture between the Portuguese and Japanese, a small ship 
WHS known to have brought away over a hundred tuns of 
^n)ld. The historian who relates this^* adds that if the 
Portuguese had enjoyed the Japan trade on its original foot- 
in lT for twenty-five years more, they would have borne away 
from that Ophir, and Macao would have had, as much 
gold and silver as Jerusalem is said to have possessed in 
the* days of Solomon. 

In China the Portuguese trade was vested with 
privileges and immunities whicli no other foreign trade 
subsequently enjoyeil. A PortugiK*se vessel, say of 200 tons, 
0:1 l)eing meiisured for the first time, paid 1,800 taels as 
tonnage dues ; and on every 8ul)se(iuent arrival, only one 
tliird of tliat amount — a favour, owns Ljungstedt,^* which 
o'lly the ships of Macjio could claim from China. Under 
a!:y other foreign flag, a ship of the same toimage paid 
r^l'M) ti\els, and everv time she returned the same sum was 

^- McCulloch's Dictionary of Commerce^ old ed., Nagataki, 

'» A tun of gold wa:< valued at £10,000. 

'* Kftinpfer : Ilittory of Japan, vol. I, book IV, chap. V. 

^'HUtonval Sketch. ^7. 
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levied. All merchandise bought by the Portuguese at 
Canton was subject to duties two-thirds less than other 
foreigners paid. Portuguese warships paid no tonnage dues : 
those of other nations were measured and paid them. In 
-case of a Portuguese vessel being shipwTecked, the crew, if 
saved by the Chinese, was conveyed to Macao at imperial 
cost. Such was not the case with other foreigners, who 
had to compensate liberally for the troubles and expenses 
incurred on their account.^* 

A fair lasting for months was held at Canton at first 
once, and afterwards twice a year. In January the 
merchants of Macao began their piu-chases for Manila, 
India, and Europe ; in June for Japan, so as to have the 
goods in time for vessels leaving during the south-west and 
north-east monsoons respectively. 

The trade with Europe was a royal monopoly. Annually 
a royal fleet of galleons, and carracks sailed from Lisbon, 
laden mostly with woollens, scarlet cloth, crystal and glass- 
ware, clocks of Englisli and Flemish manufacture, and wines 
of Portugal. These were exchanged at the ports of call for 
other products. From Goa the fleet went to Cochin for 
spices and precious stones ; thence to Malacca for other 
spices and sandalwood from Sunda. These were in turn 
disposed of at Macao for silk, which, together with tlie 
renmant of the cargo, was bartered at Japan for bullion- 
speculations which doubled or trebled the capital invested. 
Prom Macao, after a stay of several months, the fleet 
brought home gold, silk, musk, pearls, ivory and wood 
<»rvings, lacquered ware, porcelain, &c. The crown of 
Portugal reserving for itself the oriental trade, one of the 
greatest favours which the king conferred on deserving 
vassals was to license them to load a galleon or two with 

^* Martinho de Mello e Castro^s Memorandum^ para. 41-44. 
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oriental produce, which, disposed of to Lisl)on nierchaats, 
yielded immense profits.^'^ 

Macao then flourished as the emporium whence alone 
tho riches of the neighbouring^ empire found their way to 
foreign coimtries; while Lisbon, flooded with the luxuries 
and splendours of the Orient, prided herself in disj^ensins^ 
them to the gay capitals of Europe in lieu of Venice. 



^' Rebello da Silva : Hhtoria de Porthgal, Vol IV, chap. IV. 



Y. 

As a reprisal for the revolt against Si)auish domination 
in the Netherlands, Philip II embargoed the trade of the 
Dutch in Portugal, whence they drew their supply of 
oriental commodities. This led them to project a direct 
trade with the Orient. An expedition unsuccessfully 
sought to reach China and India by way of the Arctic 
Ocean. On the other hand Houtman at Lisbon, and 
Linschoten, who sailed among the retinue of the arch- 
bishop of 6oa, gathered all the particulars they could get 
concerning the eastern trade route. Soon after, the 
Portuguese found their Scourge of God, and China saw 
the first batch of Dutchmen — described by a Chinese 
historian as red-haired and even dressed in red, tall, their 
blue eyes sunk deep, and their feet over a cubit long, — 
strange-looking tribute-bearers who frightened the people/ 

After attacking the Portuguese at Ternate, part of 
Admiral van Neck's fleet appeared off Macao in 1601. 
On one of the colony's heights, then unfortified, the people 
mastered. Two . emissaries sent on shore returned not ; 
and a party sent to sound the harbour, after a stubborn 
fight, fell prisoners, of whom, it is said, eighteen were 
hanged, and two officers conveyed to Goa. In 1603 two 
Dntch ships opened fire on Macao, and retreated after 
phindering and burning a carrack. The failure of a 
Dutch envoy to establish trade with China in 1604 was 
ascribod to Portuguese influence, and Admiral van 
Waerwijk forthwith set sail to take Macao, but was driven 
by a typhoon to the Pescadores, whence he left for India 
on being menaced by fifty war-junks from Fokien. 
Admiral Matelief, sent to spy Macao, was having a 

» Chine9c Rfpository^ Vol. I, p. 370, 
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pourparler with some mandarius off Lantao, in 1607, when 
six Portaguese vessels bore down and chased him away. 

A ship belonging to the daimio of Arima was winter- 
ing at Macao, in 1608, when, consequent upon a riot, over 
twenty of the crew, as well as several natives, were killed. 
Andre Pessoa, who was then commandant at Macao, next 
year proceeded to Japan to explain matters as desired. His 
carrack, conveying many priests, and shipments worth a 
million in gold, was fortunate enough to escape a typhoon 
and Dutch pirates on the look out. On her arrival at 
Nagasaki, the Dutch, who had just then obtained a footing 
in Japan, proposed to seize her. The Spaniards, sounded 
as to whether they could supply raw silk on the same 
terms as the Portuguese, replied in the affirmative. Ijejas, 
though he had accepted the explanations given by Pessoa, 
now bade the daimio of Arima capture him alive or dead. 
The daimio^s forces having been repulsed, a three-storied 
wooden tower, built upon a raft, was brought to Nagasaki 
by a fleet of heavily armed junks. The carrack, beset in 
a calm, stood at great disadvantage. The Japanese rowed 
forward and strove to board her at all points, but were 
repelled with great loss. The floating tower approached, 
displaying the flags and escutcheons of several daimioa by 
whose samurais it was garrisoned. The junks and wreckage 
hampered the ship*s artillery ; and as a breeze set in, Pessoa 
was about to sail out and take the offensive, when a 
grenade, thrown from the floating tower, set a sail ablaze. 
The flames spread. In overwhelming numbers, the 
Japanese boarded the carrack, whereupon Captain Pessoa, 
cleaving a way with his sword, rushed to the magazine 
and blew up the doomed vessel. 

Dutch intrigues undermined Portuguese interests, 
Dutch pirates preyed upon Portuguese trade and shipping. 
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whilst an armistice with Spain put off a meditated descent 
on Portogoese colonies. 

In face of such a scourge, it became an im]X3rative 
necessity to fortify Macao, — whose commanding heights 
then served as a retreat for anchorites. Where now stands 
the picturesque fort of Quia, stood the hermitage of 
NoBsa Senhora da Guia ; and on a flanking sylvan height 
the Augustine monks had their hermitage, dedicated to 
Nossa Senhora da Penha de Fran^a,^ the protectress of 
navigators, in whose honour Portuguese ships fired a 
nlate when approaching Macao ; while in response the 
hermitage bell rang a merry welcome ; and to the chapel 
of Penha the crew, on landing, repaired with their families 
for a thanksgiving, dropping there pecuniary offerings which 
sometimes took the shape of liberal endowments promised 
in the hour of great peril and distress on the high seas — 
an usage which found a parallel in that of Chinese sailors, 
who, when passing by the Ma-Ko Pagoda, offered sflcrifices 
to the goddess Tien How to propitiate the voyage. Macao 
then owned many galliots and patachos trading with 
Japan, Manila, Siam, Malacca and India. 

That there had been a fort at Macao is beyond doubt. 
In an old French manuscript, Macao is described as nn 
ftUt lieu qui est au lord de la mer au pied d'uns montayne 
ou autrefois les Portugais out eu une forteresse mesmes qiiil 
y en a beaticoup qui y hahitent? According to De Guignes, 
the hermitage of Penha was originally a fort. The Ao-men 
KHioh relates that for protection against the Dutch the 
Portuguese constructed a fort much on the lines of an old 
one which had been pulled down. Its demolition was 

^ Nctre Dame de France, 

• Voyage qui a e$ti fait par terre de ParU a la Chine : par le 
Sieur de Monftrran—Mt. du XVIIe. eiecle. Bibl. Nat., Fr. 22982. 
<2iloted in Cordier's Bihliotheea SinicCy torn. II, fuc. I, 1888. 
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evidently due to the same cause which now stood in the 
way of the colony being walled and fortified : misgivings 
on the psirt of the Chinese. Extremely mistrustful and 
ever ready to be duped by anti-foreign alarmists, the 
Chinese were now even led to niisUiking churches for forts 
— misapprehensions which might have originated from 
the unusual circumstances attending the construction of 
St. Paul's. Up to the day when the matsheds dropped all 
of a sudden, the bells rang merrily, and the community 
rushed to gaze at the bejiuteous structure, care was taken 
to conceal the massive building from public view ; and the 
fact of the labourers being Japanese might have lent colour 
to the Chinese conjecture that a huge fortress was being 
secretly constructed. At the llha Verde, moreover, the 
Jesuits raised a chapel which the Chinese declared to be a 
fort; and as the outcome of a religious controversy, in 
which the rect<^r of the Jesuits carried the point, it was 
spitefully hinted to the Chinese that the Jesuits were about 
to revolutionise and con(|Ucr China. 

The construction of a wall for defensive purposes 
substantiated the suspicion. It was rumoured that the 
Portuguese harboured aggressive designs upon China and 
that after raising several citadels— so were the churches 
called — they were now, in IGOG, fortifying the sea-shore. 
It was even whispered that Cataneo, a Jesuit, had been 
selected for eini)eror. The mere fact of his wearing 
Chinese dress was viewed upon as a preparation for the 
carajxiign ; while the missionaries and their converts in 
China were held as military leaders with numerous^ 
partisans already in possession of most important strategical 
points. A mob armed with pikes and poles attacked a 
church which was peraistently taken for a fort, pillaging 
and setting it on fire. A picture of the Virgin was being 
torn to pieces, when a Portuguese wrested it from the 
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profaner's hands and turned it into a standard with which 
he rushed about the streets of Macao clainonrins: for 
revenge. At the siglit of the image, the Portuguese, and 
above all, the negroes, arrayed themselves into battalions, 
and, inflamed by religious enthusiasm, they resohitely set 
upon the infidels and put them to flight, ransacking 
a mandarin's house as a reprisal. The chief abettor 
was captured, soundly thrashed, and imprisoned at the 
seminary. In concert with the senate, the mandarin 
of Heangshan eventually restored tranquillity. But soon the 
smouldering fire was kindled again ; in an essay on foreign 
invasion, a Chinese scholar, with a pen dipped in gall, 
denounced Cataneo as a pretender to the throne, who had 
designedly visited the principal cities of China from Macao 
to Peking, thoroughly acquainted himself with the land 
and sea routes as well as with the language, manners and 
customs of the empire, and secured a great number of 
followers, who only awaited a powerful fleet, long since 
despatched from Portugal, and auxiliaries from Japan and 
Malacca — formidable forces that were hourly expected — to 
reduce the Celestials to slavery, and place the Flowery 
Kingdom in the hands of barbarians. This essay, widely 
circulated and eagerly read at Macao, created a panic 
among the Chinese, who fled to Canton. The prayas were 
blocked with their chattels, and a swarm of junks brought 
them away amidst great bustle and alarm, as if the 
famous Portuguese fleet had already hove in sight. Within 
a few days, there remained at Macao only the Portuguese 
and their negro slaves. On amval at Canton, the refugees 
spread the alarm far and wide. The magistrates, the 
mandarins ashore and afloat, the whole jx'opk' from the 
viceroy down to the vilest coolie all grew convinced that 
soon they were to become the prey of Western devils. 
The troops were called out, and war junks equipi)ed ; day 
and night the city walls were strongly guarded ; along the 
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riverside, the city ji^ates were walled up, and, for better 
^safeguard, extraruaral habitations, said to number over a 
thousand, were pulled down, while an edict enjoined the 
people to harbour no inhabitant of Macao, lest he might 
happen to be Ko-ti-niou (Cataneo), whose aim was to seize 
the empire. The viceroy, not content with these tremendous 
precautions, despatched a courier to warn the emperor of 
the danger which beset him. At Peking the missionaries 
had much to suffer in consequence of this sensational canard, 
which well-nigh swept away every mission-house in China. 
At Macao the trade was stopped, starvation imminent. l*he 
senate sent a most humble deputation to show the viceroy 
how absurd it was to credit a handful of merchants with 
such ambitious, undreamt of projects. Upon a few Chinese 
being permitted to return to Macao on trial and to inves- 
tigate matters there, an agitation was raised at Canton ; it 
was bitterly complained tliat, on a vain pretext, the hai-tao 
had wantonly caused so many houses to be pulled down, 
and there was an outcry for indemnity as well as for sending 
him in chains to Peking for trial and condemnation. On 
the other hand, to extricate himself from the dilemma, he 
maintained that, far from being groundless, the terror was 
justified, for the foreigners really had in view the over- 
throw of both the empire and the dynasty ; and to vindi- 
cate himself before the people, he eagerly availed himself of 
41 charge laid before him, against a young missionary of 
Macao, Martinez, who had scarcely reached Canton from 
the interior, when, in the midst of a great commotion, 
a renegade neophyte, rabidly hostile to the Christians, 
<lenounced him as a spy and lieutenant of the pretender, on 
the way to serve as a guide to the foreign armies expected 
at Macao, after paving the way for an insurrection in the 
country. Martinez was laid up with fever, when one night, 
by the glare of torches and amidst fearful vociferations, 
he was dragged in chains, with several other Christians, to 
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the hai'tao's tribanal. Enduring the rack like a hero, he* 
repeatedly protested his innocence. The magistrate was on 
the point of acquitting him, when the renegade neophyte 
accused him of being a dangerous conspirator, and of 
having, immediately on arrival, provided himself with gun- 
powder, as could be attested by a child living in the same 
premises. This highly incensed the magistrate. The child 
was sent ^or. By a slight intonation, the word yo ia 
Chinese might mean either powdered medicine or gunpowder. 
The child, interrogated as to what Martinez had bought, 
naively replied yo. This, the accuser pointed out, confirmed 
the charge. But Martinez explained that what he had 
procured was medicine to allay the fever. The child, again 
questioned, corroborated the statement. On being tortured^ 
his fingers were pressed between two bamboos — and menaced 
with severer pain, however, he declared that the yo in 
question was in truth gunpowder. Thereupon Martinez 
was barbarously lashed and condemned to death, subject to 
further tortures and interrogation by the viceroy ; but, 
horribly lacerated, he expired on the way to the vicer^l 
tribunal. The viceroy then ordered the provincial com- 
mander-in-chief to proceed with the army to besiege Macao. 
This prudent mandarin thought it well, beforehand, to 
ascertain matters officially. An officer of his, on arrival at 
Macao, repaired to the seminary and desired to be shown 
the redoubtable Ko-ti-niou who aspired to the throne of 
the Celestial Empire. The good-natured priest showed him 
over the establishment, to convince him that it was no 
arsenal full of munitions and engines of war. Pointing 
to the books in the library, Cataneo remarked that those 
were the arms with which he projected subduing the 
empire. The mandarin smiled and no longer seemed 
frightened. Conducting him next into the hall where the 
seminarists were quietly studying, Cataneo said they were 
the army that would fight under his command and help 
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him to ascend the throne. The mandarin, now quite 
reassured, next visited the churches, monasteries and other 
establishments. His report having disillusioned the Cantoft 
authorities, the disarmament was gradually effected, peace 
restored, and the trade resumed as usual.^ 

It was nevertheless impossible to efface thoroughly the 
impression left by the widespread alarm on the timorous 
and mistrustful Chinese mind. A redoubled intolerance 
•characterised the subsequent attitude of the mandarins 
towards Macao. Hitherto only trading vessels were sub- 
mitted to the process of measurement for levying tonnage 
dues. This was now enfoi'ced on warships as well, pro- 
bably as a means of espionage. The mandarins pretended, 
in 1612, that royal galleons should be measured, as they 
were merchantmen rather than war-vessels. The commodore 
objected, declaring that if necessary he would resist by 
force of arms. But the mandarins resorted to their terrible 
expedient — starvation. The distress to which they subjected 
Macao was such that, driven to despair, the people seized 
the commanders of the galleons and forced them into 
<X)mpliance.' To palliate this desperate deed, the senate 
alleged, in a despatch to the viceroy of India, that, unable 
to act otherwise, and to spare further calamities, they, on 
the spur of the moment, and in conformity with the 
conncirs advice, consented to the mandarins having their 
own way. But the commanders stood inflexible, in spite 
of every appeal, declaration, and persuasive argument; 
whereupon the people, assembled at the senate-house, to 
relieve themselves of the ordeal and of the pressure brought 
to bear on them, bethought themselves of seizing the com- 
manders in order to accommodate matters. 

* De CJhristiana Expedition ajmd Sinajfy lib. V, cap. IX-X; 
Huc'b Le ChrittianUme en Chine^ vol. II, chap. IV. 

* JUemoire sur la iouverainete territoriale du Portugal d Mae€^^ 
p. 28. 
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An inch having been given, an ell was demanded. 
In 1613 the mandarins threatened to expel the Portuguese 
from Macao unless they complied with the following im- 
positions : not to introduce Japanese servants, on pain of 
death ; not to purchase Chinese subjects, as when 
bought they were shorn of their hair and dressed like the 
Portuguese ; not to erect any new house without permission ; 
and to forbid the landing of any unmarried merchant, who 
must remain on board his ship ; to all of which the people of 
Macao agreed, being, as they declared, desirous of living in 
peace/ These impositions, however, underwent some modi- 
fications in the imperial decree of 1614, which was engraved 
on a stone tablet and affixed at the senate-house : besides 
interdicting the admission of Japanese and the purchase of 
Chinese subjects as originally determined upon, it enacted 
that no ship was to enter the port of Macao without being 
first measured for the payment of dues imposed by law ; 
that smugglers were to be severely punished, besides losing 
the goods captured ; and that no new house was to be 
built, under penalty of its being demolished ; but old ones 
might be rebuilt/ In oonnection with the last clause, it 
was required that, before undertaking any building opera- 
tionSy Chinese artisans should obtain a license from the 
mandarin of Heangshan. But in spite of all, not only 
new houses but fortresses were constructed : in considera- 
tion of a fee the mandarin wonld cause his underlings 
to unearth supposed foundations of former houses ; and 
magnificent presents secured non-interference with the 
fortifications/ 

Instructions were given by the king in 1615 to fortify 
Macao, the officer in charge to keep the plans secret and 

' DaDven : The Portuguese in India^ vol. II, p. 213. 

7 Andrmde'i Cartas da India e da China, vol. I., p. 123, 2Dd ed., 
Castro Sampaio's Os Chins de Macau, p. 67. 

^ Ljungitedt's Historical Sketch, pp. 80 and 28. 
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point out to the mandarins, in case of enqairy, that it 
was for their own good to protect the place against 
pirates.* That officer m\» evidently Francisoo Lopea 
Garrasco, who, in IGIO, established his headquarters at Monte 
de Sao Paulo, the commanding central height on which 
suinds the citadel, commonly called Monte. 

^lonte was occupied by the Jesuits, who, it is said, 
not only defrayed the cost of fortifying that height, over- 
looking St. Paul's, but had a hand in the works. In 
fact, mysterious subterranean passages leading up to a 
granite shaft in the citadel once connected at least St. Paul's 
with Monte. It is related of the first captain-general of 
Macao, Dom Francisco ^Liscarenhas, appointed in I623» 
that, after a banquet given by the Jesuits in his honour 
at Monte, he tarried there with his retinue until reminded 
that it was past the time for closing the gate, whereupon 
he showed the Jesuits the way out and announced that he 
had come to stay in the king's name, receiving a protest 
which they, astounded and wrathful, forthwith made.^® 

Three shore batteries were also raised, of Sao Francisco 
and Bomporto (subsequently known as Bomparto) com- 
manding the outer harbour, and of Sao Thiago de Barra 
at the entrano to the inner harbour. 

The artillery was mainly supplied by Manoel Bocarro, 
whoso bronze guns, cast at Macao, were, as Nieuhoflf 
remarks, in great demand all over the East Indies. 

In the name of Macao, a Jesuit, Gon9alo Teixeira, iu 
1621, presented the Emperor of China with three large 

^ Danven : The Porfvf/uatc in' India, vol. I, p. 213. 

^^ Marco d'Avalo's account of Macao in the Becueil des voyaget 
f/vi ont jfvrrl a VitahlUsemcnt et au prog res dc la Compagnie des Indes 
Orieiitales, formvc dans les Provinces Unies de Pays-Bat, See Td'tti' 
yang-kuo. of Lisbon, vol. I, p. ST.'j-C. 
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guns. Artillerymen, too, were sent with them.*^ These 
guns, brought to the frontier, proved of great service 
against the Tartars, who, advancing in compact masses, 
suffered so heavily from the fire that they took to flight 
and ever after grew more cautious in their onsets. Thence- 
forth the Chinese government ordered many guns and 
muskets from Macao. In the name of that city, Gon^ak) 
Teixeira also proffered the services of a mihtary contingent 
against the Tartare. A memorial to this effect was sub- 
mitted to the emperor, who accepted the offer. The 
council of war despatched a Jesuit, Joao Rodrigues, to 
negotiate with the Macao authorities and levy the con- 
tingent, while the Canton mandarins were ordered to afford 
every facility and treat the matter with liberality. Four 
hundred musketeers were enrolled at Macao, two hundred 
being Europeans and Macaenses, and the rest Chinese, 
who, trained by the Portuguese, were all good soldiers and 
marksmen. Besides being amply remunerated, they were 
each attended by a page, paid for by the imj)erial treasury. 
Setting out for Canton, the expedition, commanded by 
Pedro Cordeiro and Antonio Rodriguez del Campo, pro- 
ceeded by the inland route, all on horseback and provided 
with boats for crossing the rivers. The people treated 
these strangers with the utmost consideration and kindness, 
their fine bearing, musket-fire, as well as their uniform 
being much wondered at. "Welcomed and f^ted by the 
magistrates of all the villages and towns they passed by, 
the troops had crossed the provinces of Kwang-tung and 
Kiang-si, and at Nang-chang-foo they halted on receipt 
of news that their services were no longer needed. The 
Canton merchants, in view of the expedition's popularity, 
apprehended that the Portuguese might eventually secure 

1^ By imperial command a monument was raised at Peking in 
memory of a Portuguese officer and several gunners killed at aa 
accident there. See China Review^ vol. VI, p. 340. 

6 
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the privilege of trading ia the interior and thus amasa the 
profits of the foreign trade carried on through Canton. 
From the oatset the merchants had done their utmost to 
raise obstacles. But the authorities maintained that, as 
the troops had been liberally remunerated, they should 
proceed to the scene of action. The merchants then pro- 
posed to refund the expense incurred by the imperial 
treasury. This was declined. By bribing the court 
mandarins, however, the merchants carried their point 
The very officials who had recommended the contingent 
now approached the emperor with another memorial to the 
effect that there was no further need for Portuguese 
succour. The imperial rescript pointed out that it was 
not long sines the memorialists proposed that the troops 
should be admitted to assist the country against the Tartars ; 
and now this was said to be unnecessary : when proposing 
anything it were well to consider it better. Anyhow, if 
the troops were not required, let them return.^* Not only 
was the emperor thus trifled with, but the Portuguese were 
fooled to the top of the bent : on the ground that the 
contingent had not reached its destination, the Canton 
go\'ernment reclaimed from Macao the cost of the expedi- 
tion, amounting to thirty-four thousand taels. After con- 
siderable difficulties, the senate disbursed the whole amount^ 
to spare further chagrin. The emperor, on the other hand, 
duly appreciated the succour rendered by Macao. Twice he 
invited the Portuguese to Peking, treated them magni- 
ficently, and by a special privilege lodged them close to 
the imjierial palace, of which some of them were once the 
guests, as recorded by Semedo. The Ming Shi likewise 
chronicles that during the reis^n of Tien Ki and Chung Cheng 
auxiliaries from Macao wen. to Peking, and, proving to be 
experts in warfare, were employed at the frontier against 
the Tartars." 

^* Semedo : B clot i one dflla Cina, part I, chap. 20-21. 
»3 China Jicrietc, vol. VJ, p. 342. 
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Strange enough, these contingents were famished at 
an epoch when they should rather have stood in defence 
of the colony itself. While menaced by the Dutch, Macao 
was invested by Chinese pirates, who evidently meant to 
take advantage of the absence of the four hundred 
mneketeers. As related by Fr. Juan de la Concepcion,^* in 
the first year of Tien-ki, 1621, China was in the throes of 
a civil strife, and pirates, who formed a powerful party, 
attempted to lay siege to Macao and turn it into their base 
of operation. The Portuguese sallied forth, and a close 
encounter ensued, in which over fifteen hundred pirates 
were killed and many taken prisoners. The tsun-io and 
foo'i/iien reported this signal victory to the emperor, who 
replied in a message full of encomium for the honoumble 
services rendered by the Portuguese to China. 

The military prestige of the Portuguese in the Far 
East at this epoch led the king of Slam, after concludinj^ 
a treaty with them in 1C16, to engage Portuguese soldiery 
for the royal establishments at Ayuthia, where the soldiers 
married native wives and founded a Portuguese settlement, 
which' missionaries and merchants from Macao tended to 
develop. 



" HUtoria General de PhllqnnM. vol. I, p. 427, ed. 1788 



VI. 

A truce V)etween Spain and the Xetberlands for twelve- 
years retarded a projected Dutch descent on Macao. How 
precious tliat colony would have lieen to the Dutch, and 
how seriously the lack of a commercial footing in China 
stood in the way of furtherinjr their Japan trade, may be 
gleaned from the following : In 1G09 two Dutch shipe^ 
cordially received at Firando, disappointed the Japanese, who 
expected raw silk from China. The Dutch, though 
strictly excluded from the China trade, urged the Japanese 
to grant them a monopoly for the supply of the desired 
commodity. Next year, however, they again failed to- 
briug it as promised. This led the Japanese to suspect^ 
like the Chinese, that Dutch cargoes depended on plunder.* 
To protect Portuguese trade in China against the Dutch, 
the viciToy of India had to despatch, in 1613, three 
i^alleons tc> co-operate with four ships already sent. One 
<ii tlie galleons was wrecked near Sanchuan in a typhoon, 
ar i\ of her crew two hundred perished, sixty of whom 
wei-e Porcuguese ; and the survivors, eighty in all, rejoined 
tlie fleet at Macao. ^ 

The truce having lajjsed, an allied squadron of two 
iMitch and two English vessels on the 29th May 1622 
appeared at Macao. In consequence of some misunder- 
standing the English left for Jaimn. The Dutch attempted 
to take the colony by surprise. As they opened fire, the 
jHjople, called to arms by Lopo Sarmento de CarvalhOt 
formed themselves into compiuies, guarded weak points, 
and in view of the Ixsach at Cacilhas affording an easy 
landing, raised a sandbank there. To prevent a surpriBC 
at night, eleven small vessels patrolled the harbour. Next 

' Martin's China^ vol. I, p. .308. 

* Danvers. The Portuguese in India, vol. II, p. 162, 
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morning the Dutch left for the offing to intercept vessels 
arriving from India, whereupon a well-armed flotilla was 
sent to convoy them, and they were safely brought in.^ 

Meanwhile a powerful Dutch expedition was on the 
way for the capture of either Macao or the Pescadores. From 
Batavia, Governor-General Koen sent eight ships under 
Komelis Reyersz van Derzton, and orders were sent to 
Willem Jansz, who blockaded Manila, to detach some of 
his vessels for the expedition, which was also reinforced by 
a ship bound for Batavia with two Portuguese i>atachos 
captured off Malacca. On the way the crew of every ship 
was drilled daily. The fleet reached the roadstead of 
Macao on the 22nd June 1622, in all seventeen sail, 
including two English ships.'* 

According to the records of Macao, two Dutch and 
two English ships were already in when the main fleet 
arrived, consisting of thirteen ships, galliots, and patachos ; 
but the English kept aloof, as the Dutch, sanguine of 
success, refused to share the spoils, which would have 
exceeded their expectations. Macao stood then almost 
defenceless. Most of tlie Portuguese were abroad, on their 
usual voyages at that time of the year ; and there happened 
to be only eighty Europeans in the colony capable of 
bearing arms : evidently the contingent of four hundred 
musketeers had not yet returned from China. On the 
other hand, there were among the Dutch forces three 
companies of fine soldiei*s trained in Flanders, men who, 
in recognition of services, were chosen for the conquest <.)f 
Macao as an enterprise of great profit and little risk. 

* Dan vers: Ths Portufjucnc in India^ vol. II, p. 214. 

* From the accounts of Willem Bontekoe, in the Recueil des 
Voyages qui ant serti a Vetahlltsemeiit et aux progrh de la Compagnit 

■ des Indes Orientales, forniee dam let Provinces Univs de Pays-Bos, 
Ad English version is given in the China Magazine^ March 18C0* 
Bontekoe commanded one of the ships, the " Groningen,** 
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Ou the arrival of the fleet, two boats approached the- 
shore within musket-shot to survey the place, or, as alleged^ 
to challenge the fort of Sao Francisco ; upon which, on 
the afternoon of the 23rd, two ships bore down and opened 
fire. A hot engagement ensued, lasting from two to six 
o'clock. One of the ships failed so badly that she was 
abandoned, and eventually she foundered. 

At daybreak on the memorable 24th, the fleet closed 
in upon the city with a heavy fire, while two patachos 
cleared the beach at Cacilhas " with our own shots " — 
apparently tlie patachos captured near Malacca were 
recognised. To the beach a flotilla armed with swivels 
and falconets brought a party of eight hundred men. A 
bHiTel of damp gunpowder was burnt, and under cover of 
the dark smoke drifting landward the landing was eflfeeted 
with great impetuosity and amidst furious volleys. Antonio 
Rodriguez Cavalinho, who happened to be at his country- 
seat near by, rushed forward to oppose the landing with 
but fivQ Portuguese and their negro slaves. In face of the 
tremendous odds against them, they retreated and lay in 
ambush among the rocks of Quia, overlooking the plain 
where the invaders had to pass before reaching the oity. 
Likewise, sixty Europeans and ninety IVIacaenses, finding a 
sand-trench at Cacilhas untenable, fell back upon the city, 
turning round now and then and firing as they retreated. 
The tocsin tolled. Amidst great consternation, the ladies 
took refuge at St. Paul's, and treasures were stowed in the 
seminary, in view of the place being protected by the 
artillerv of Monte. To that fortress the Jesuits resorted, 
IcMlging at their seminary the nuns of Santa Clara.* The 
people, without a standard, without any military aid, rushed 

' These ladies — romantic followers of a nun of Toledo inspired 
with the devout wish of savins: the souIb of heathens in Chin»— mast 
have reached Macao only recently, as they arrived at Manila in |621. 
It was not before 1633, however, that their monastery was formally 
established at Macao. 
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to the front pell-mell. Fortunately the enemy ignored how 
unprepared the colony was, how lamentable the plight. 
Preparatory to advancing upon the city, the Dutch took 
every precaution to cover their retreat in case of repulse. 
The [latachos were brought as close t^ the beach as possible. 
Two companies of a hundred men were stationed at the 
landing-place. The rest, led by Reyersz van Derzton, and 
elated at the retreat of the Portuguese, now advanced^ 
firing with admirable dexterity as they marched towards 
the plain at the foot of Guia. They were already abreast 
of the fountain, when, from the citadel of Monte, a heavy 
gan began to thunder upon them — a great bombard hastily 
planted in that direction. Thanks to the precision of a 
Jesuit artillerist — in those days the Jesuits were versed in 
the art of war— one shot blew up a waggon-load of gun- 
powder. ^ That shot greatly disconcerted the invaders. To 
the lack of gunpowder, indeed, the Dutch narrative previ- 
ously quoted ascribes the rout which ensued. It adds 
that a Japanese deserter — there was a Japanese contingent 
aiiiong the Dutch forces — went over and revealed the sorry 
plight in which the invaders now stood, of which the 
Portuguese at once took advantage by foiling a strategical 
retreat to the landing place. In the Portuguese accounts, 
however, no such desertion nor disclosure is mentioned, 
circumstantial as they are.^ On the other hand, as related 
by Bontekoe himself in the above-mentioned Dutch account, 
dissensions prevailed among the Dutch commanders ; and 
the original plan of attack, organised with great assurance, 

• One of these narratives is reproduced in the Bolethn do Gore mo 
de Macau of 2Sth June 1862. Of another account there is a transcript 
at the senate's archives : Belaqao da Virtoria qvt^ a cidtide df Macao 
na China ter^ dm hollande:e$ no 24 de Junho. Trasladada an 1754, 
jRegut0 dmmemrtat, 1 710-1 768, fol. 338. Accordinir to Lj ungsCedt, who 
givps a brief extract from the last-raentioned document, it agrees with 
the Dutch admiral's report in the moit essential poioti. Circumstan- 
tial accounts are also given by Semedo, Fr. Juan de la Concepcion, 
Danveri and otbera . 
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was altered at tJie eleventh hour. Something else, besides 
the gunpowder burnt on landing, must have been damped. 
The invaders lacked that confidence, that elan so essential 
to snccess; and the preaiution adopted on landing was 
quite in keeping with the subsequent faintheartedness, the 
panic, the flight, which Bontekoe glosses over as the out- 
come of sheer lack of gunpowder. From the commanding 
citadel, other guns also played upon the invaders. They 
halted. It was alleged that they apprchended an ambuscade 
behind a bamboo thicket which fenced the city in that 
direction. Anyhow, to advance or retreat along the plain 
was likewise to ex))ose themselves to the Monte^s telling 
fire; while on the rugged hills close by, they might find 
a strong and sheltered position. Wheeling to the left, 
therefoR*, they rushed for the height on the crest of which 
stood the hermitage of Guia. There, concealed amidst the 
rocks, Rodrigo Ferreira with eight Europeans, twenty 
Macaenses, and seveml negroes, checked their advance with 
a brisk fusillade. The Dutch, after a brief consultation 
among the commanders, marched towards another tenable 
height. Meanwhile the officers in charge of the batteries 
of Sao Francisico and Bomporto, finding the attack confined 
to Cacilhas, despatched fifty musketeers under Joao Soares 
Vivas to oppose the enemy's advance. At Porta do Campo, 
near the scene of action, they were reinforced by Lopo 
Sarmento do Carvalho and the handful of men who guarded 
that gate. Perceiving the Dutch mana»uvre, they all 
dashed forward, determined to secui*e the height themselves. 
Then, animated by stirring calls upon Sao Thiago — the 
Portuguese war-cry, — they charged. At the first onset, 
Reyersz van Derzton, who held out, fell shot in the chest 
and was evidently brought away, as the Dutch narrati7e 
says he recovered. The whole force, panic-stricken, there- 
upon dispersed and fled, flinging away bandoleers, arms, 
and standards. Many of the Portuguese also eased them- 
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«elves of their muskets, and with their swords fell upon the 
flying Dutchmen as they hurried along the hillside down to 
the beach. The populace also turned up, giving no (jnarter. 
In honour of St. John the Baptist, says one narrative, the 
negroes stripped and beheaded every Dutch heretic they 
<:ame across that day ; and a negress, attired as a man, is 
said to have herself killed two Dutchmen with a prong 
according to some, with a halberd according to the version 
in the senate's archives. At Cacilhas the two companies 
did their utmost to rally their comrades, and resolutely 
stood their ground. But after a desperate sword and 
musket encounter, they also gave way before the impetus 
of the Portuguese charge, plunging into the sea with the 
rest. Many were drowned as they attempted to regain the 
boats, one of which, being overladen, sunk. The others 
retreated with the patachos under a constant fire. 

The loss is variously estimated. The Dutch ac(!ount 
simply mentions a hundred and thirty men lost, and ubout 
•as many wounded. According to Portuguese records, the 
Dutch lost, in slain and drowned, from three to tive 
hundred men, including four officers. One officer and 
several men were taken prisoners, of whom only seven sur- 
vived. The trophy consisted of eight standards, five 
drums, one field-piece, and over a thousand hsilberds, 
broadswords and muskets. On the Portuguese side, out 
of about three hundred men in all, four Portuguese, two 
Spaniards, and several negroes were killed, and some twenty 
wounded — a comparatively trivial loss, considering that the 
-engagement lasted over two hours. The Dutch fleet, after 
watering at an island in the offing, returned on the follow- 
ing day with a flag of truce to ransom the prisoners. This 
failing, the fleet left, the main part proceeding to the 
Pescadores, and three ships remaining behind to intercept 
Portngnese vessels coming from Malacca. 
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On the very scene of action, the victors emancipated 
tlieir negro slaves in recognition of their loyalty and 
bravery. Then, all repaired to the cathedral for a solemn 
thanksgiving for the victory achieved by the grace of God, 
the senate and moradores vowing to commemorate it in like 
manner ever after on the eve of St. John's day, — a vow 
scrupulously observed i up to the present time. 

TJ)e deliverance was unanimouslv attributed to Pro- 

m 

vidence. In course of time, however, it was assigned to a 
saint. The spirit of the times was too superstitious and 
visionary to stop short of adorning the battlefield with 
the mystic halo of a celestial apparition which dimmed the 
brilliant deed of arms. "Angels and ministers of grace, 
defend us!" was in those days no vain appeal among 
Spaniards and Portuguese : saints came down in person to 
defend them, and were in recognition chosen for patrons of 
the cities they saved. At Manila, St. Andrew was credited 
with the rout of Li Ma Hon, and St. Francis d'Assis with 
the butchery of twenty thousand Chinese in 1G02 ; and at 
Macao the Dutch rout was traced to the apparition of 
St. John the Baptist with a mantle into which the enemy's 
shots were deviated, the saint being visible to the astonished 
Dutchmen themselves. Tradition iissigns this allegation to 
a Dutch source, but the legend is pre-eminently Portuguese, 
nnd quite in keeping with the national legend of Ourique. 
Jn none of the Portuguese accounts, however, is the I^end 
alluded to. In no illusory light it was foreseen in the 
senate's naiTative that much good might be expected from 
the victory inasmuch as the Chinese, perceiving the war- 
like mettle of the Portuguese, would prefer them for friends 
rather than foes and treat them with consideration. In 
fact, the viceroy of Canton, congratulating the senate, now 
proffered whatever might l)c desired ; the Jiai-tao presented 
the negro citizens with several hundred piculs of rice ; and 
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thenceforth the Chinese no longer opposed the defensive 
measures adopted by the colony. 

While Maciio so narrowly escaped becominjr a Dutch 
possession, the military command of the place was being- 
strangely trifled with : a letter-patent from Gou appointed 
thereto a Dominican friar in charge of the bishopric^ 
Fr. Antonio do Rozario, and two citizens, Pedro Fernandes 
de Carvalho and Agostiuho Gomes, wholtossumed the 
command five weeks after the invasion. The colony lost 
no time in impressing upon the government of Goii the 
necessity for a duly qualified military commander and an 
efficient gamson. Ac*cordingly, Dom Francisco Mascarenhas^ 
was in the king^s name appointed captain -general of Macao, 
arriving there in July 1G23 with a company of soldiers ; 
while from Manila came a colonel with two hundred 
musketeers and several lx)mbards. 

The letter-patent of Dom Francisco Mascarenhas' vested 
him not only with jurisdiction over the military both as 
to person and property ; but with power, in criminal ciises^ 
to sentence any delincjuent to death except officers and 
nobles, who in such cases should be degraded and conveyed 
to Goa for trial before the viceroy ; and in civil cases, to 
impose fines not exceeding one hundred milreis subject to 
no appeal, and five hundred crusados, or in default thereof 
deportation for ^vc years, on non-compliance with his com- 
mands and recjuests. The ouvidory the sarf/ento vwi\, an 
alderman, and a judge were to assist him in the exercise 
of his jurisdiction ; and his stipend of four thousand 
xerafins per annum was to be defrayed out of the colony's 
revenue. 

Troubles smui arose, on one hand attributed to the 
citizens studiously disobeying orders given by Dom 

' Reproduced trrhuthti in the Gazeta de Macao of 16th September 
1S24. 
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Francisco Mascareuhas in the king's name, such being 
their attitude towards him that from Monte three shots 
were tired at the Augustinian monastery whither he had 
to retreat — shots which he caused to be gilt and sent one 
to the king and another to the viceroy at Goa, retaining 
the other for himself. It is recorded, on the other hand, 
that by repeated extortions, and particularly by suing 
the citizens' wives and daughters, who got so scared that 
they would not go out even to attend mass, Dom Francisco 
Masairenhas provoked a revolt, in 1(523, which, according 
to several accounts, ended in his assassination. An old 
manuscript, however, affirms that he took refuge on board 
a ship and was never after seen in India.* Twenty-four 
citizens of Macao were, as ringleaders of the revolt, con- 
demned to death by the viceroy of India ; but after two 
years' imprisonment they were released by royal command ; 
whilst Dom Francisco da Gama, viceroy of India, annulled 
Mascareuhas' arbitrary measures in a decree which was 
proclaimed at Macao with a flourish of fifes and drums. 
Nevertheless, three years after, the governors of Goa dis- 
qualified " the criminals, the proscribed, and the guilty " 
from serving in any governmental capacity at Macao. 
Finally, in the king's name an amnesty was granted in 
1632 for offences connected with the revolt, in consideration 
of the citizens' loyalty to the throne and their gift of a 
thousand piculs of copper to the royal treasury.^^ 

" Marco d'Avalo's account of Macao in the Recveil dm Voyages 
previously <iuoted. It forms i)art of the narratives of Kechteren's 
voyage to the East Indies, 1628-32. See Ta-nxi-yang-kuo of Lisbon, 
vol. I, p. 375. 

^ Thirt is evidently the truth, as in 1627 Dom Francisco Mascaren- 
has, then in Spain, was appointed viceroy of India, but did not assume 
the post. The ship he went in put back to Lisbon, where he remained, 
being nominated councillor of state. — Danvers : The Portttguese iih 
India^ vol. II, pp. 234-6. 

'^ Marques Pereira's Ephenieridei Commenwratiea da W-Btorla de 
Macao, pp. 64, 36, 79, 39. Ta-xfti-gaTtg-kuo, of Lisbon, vol. I, p. 377, 
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Meanwhile a Dutch fleet, intended for another descent 
on l^Iacao, was reported to have been lost in a typhoon ; 
and in 1627 four Dutch ships blockaded Macao with the 
view of capturing the vessels then about to sail for Japan. 
In the absence of any warehip, five galliots were equipped 
by five wealthy citizens, Marcos Botelho, Antonio Cortez,. 
Antonio Rodriguez Cavalinho, Joao Teixeira, and Thomas 
Vieira, the last named, then acting as captain-general, being 
given the command of the expedition. On the 18th of 
August they sallied forth bearing down at ona^ upon the 
Dutch flagship, and after a stubborn fight, boarded her, 
slew her commander and twenty-seven of the crew, taking 
thirty-three prisoners, twenty-four guns, two thousand shots, 
and some money. The ship, the most powerful of the lot, 
was then set on fire. The others fled with all sails set 
when the flagship was taken. To the honour of Macao^ 
the hero of the day, Thomas Vieira, was a Macaense. A 
decree of 1G27 from Goa retained him at the post of 
captain-general;" and in a letter dated 1643,^^ one of his 
successors extolled him for his dedication to the king's 
service, and for the patrol which, as captain of the line, and 
without pay he kept up with a hundred and fifty soldiers 
at the fort of Sao Francisco, the most exposed of the 
colony's fortifications. In his honour a street of Macao 
was named after him in recent times. 

At length the fortification of Macao was completed, 
the citadel in 1626. The hermitage of Quia was turned 
into a fort, in view of the height commanding the harbour^ 
the city, and the citadel itself. The Monte mounted 
fifteen guns, Guia ten, Sao Francisco and Bomporto eight 
each, and Barra fourteen, six of which were 50-pounders. 

^* From a manuscript reproduced in the Boletim do Oovemo de 
Macau of 2Sth June 1862. Faria e Souia, Danvers and others alsa 
mention the brilliant naval victory. 

* The Ephevieridet, p. 118. 
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On a platform at Sao Francisco was mounted a 48-poander 
culverin whose range covered the outlying Ka-kiang 
harbour. Midway along the Praia Orande a redoubt was 
built, of Sao Pedro, with five guns. Along the wall 
extending from Sao ' Francisco to Monte, there were two 
redoubts, of Sao Jeronymo and Sao JoSo, the latter 
overlooking the historical plain at the foot of Quia, 
named Campo da Victoria. From Bomporto a wall reached 
beyond the Penha height. Most of these works were 
constructed by the Spanish contingents as well as the 
Dutch prisoners, who built the fort upon the height which 
some of them had attempted to take — Guia. 

Twice routed at Macao, the Dutch elsewhere scored 
success after success, and thus far deprived the colony of 
its whole southern trade. In 1637 several citizens of Macao 
resolved to send an expedition to Malacca at their own 
expense. The senate approved the project in the king's 
name, and promised to bring the promoters under the 
favourable notice of the viceroy of India. In the senate's 
minutes to this effect, the short-sighted policy of the 
government of India is deplored as nothing short of a 
visitation of providence, it being evident on mature reflection 
that those who robbed and oppressed Macao were under 
Dutch and English influence. It adds that, to such as faced 
theili resolutely, the Dutch and English were no match ; that 
experience had shown that they were not so to the men of 
Macao if these would only stand shoulder to shoulder, and 
at a time when no succour could be expected from the 
king. The projected expedition was to consist of six well- 
armed patachos to convoy vessels to ^lalacca, the flagship to 
carry ten or twelve guns and forty men. It is not on 
record whether the expedition actually went, and if so, with 
what result. Four yeai's later, Malacca surrendered to tho 
Dutch. 
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One noteworthy feature in Macao^s history at this 
epoch is that during the Castilian domination, the Spanish 
flag flew in Portugal and every other Portuguese possession 
but Macao : there alone waved the Portuguese flag. This, 
it is said, was due to the fact that the Chinese government 
would recognise no other. The conservatism of the Chinese 
and the unusual tolerance of the Spaniards helped to secure 
for Macao this honourable exemption, which, au Jondy was 
no doubt due to the tact, the patriotism of the Macaenses, 
who all along distinguished themselves by their unswerving 
loyalty to the fatherland, and staunchly withstood the foe 
while the oriental empire of Portugal crumbled away. 



VII. 



Ill the course of their maritime discoveries the Portillr 
guese were nowhere so heartily welcomed as in the UltiiQa 

• 

Thule of their adventures, Japan. There the oikdiftLv, 
reception accorded them constituted their sweetest Miiiir^^; 
after the toils, the perils of their long voyages : the elyriw 
isle so charmingly depicted by Camoes as reared by Lom - 
to reward the hardy navigators, is not unreasonably sn^XMfld ' 
to l)e an allegorised Japan. With the navigators akid ; 
merchants came the priests, pioneei-ed by St. Fmnm " 
Xavier. Commerce and conversion flourished apace. Whik 
the priests' revelation of a horrible, fiery hell for eternal 
punishment created a profound sensation, the good and 
pretty things brought by the merchants charmed a peopfo' 
so susceptible and fond of novelties, firearms in particntpfff , * 
at once amazing and delighting the sons of Dai Nippon. 
Many a Portuguese wedded the daughters of weali!|ij '.. 
Japanese magnates, whose fortunes they invested in . at^ ' ^*\ 
highly profitable trade. The feudal princes of EiuVsin .t^ : \;^ 
one another in their hospitality, and almost quarrelled fiat, 
the friendship of an estimable gentleman, Lniz de Almeyda^ 
who spent his fortune in philanthropic institutions and *. 
ultimately became a Jesuit father. To his tact and 
prestige both priests and merchants owed much. On one* - 
hand he conciliated the bonzes; on the other he converted^ 
the princes, who used the Portuguese title of Dom befoie^ 
their Christian names. At the instance of Sumitanda, the- 
daimio of Omura, Almeyda settled in that state ; and it 
was he who obtained for the Portuguese the cession of 
Yocotsura and Nagasaki. From an obscure village^ 
Nagasaki rose to a flourishing city, with forts and 



charphes» iU harbour throi^ged with shippiog/ Not only 
Somitaoda, but the prinoeB of Bongo and> Arima bA^q 
embcaoedi the faith preached by Alm^yda, and they sent 
some of their nearest relations on an embassy to Rome via 
Lisbon. 

The rise of Christianity dealt a heavy blow cii the bonzes ; 
and at the sight of deserted pagodas it was moralised that 
imperial prestige would likewise suffer. The emperor 
Taikosama moreover, resented the fact that Christian 
virgins refused to join his seraglio. Interdicting the faith, 
he decreed that all the priests were to leave Japan. In 
vain the viceroy of Goa sent a Jesuit envoy with a friendly 
appeal and such significaut presents as swords, arquebuses 
of new design, pistol-dirk, suits of armour, tent, and Arab 
steed. Tlie emperor replied that he desired the Portuguese 
and Japanese were so closely allied as to be one and the same 
nation ; that he had no complaint against the priests, who 
behaved hke men of honour; but their doctrine militated 
against the cult of the Eamis. 

From Manila, the Franciscans, Dominicans and Augus- 
tiuians flocked to Japan ; and the rivalry which sprang up 
between them and the Jesuits led to deplorable strifes. 
To prevent monastic conflicts, a papal bull enacted, in 
favour of the Jesuits, that from Macao alone should 
missionaries proceed to Japan. Spanish merchants, dazzled 
by the golden harvest reaped by the Portuguese, came and 
sowed further dissensions. The Portuguese were accused of 
maintaining Jesuits in contravention of iniixjrial commands. 
In turn the Spaniards were denounced as achieving their 
conquests first by the cross, then by the sword. 

^ At the Benate-hou:»e of Macao there was a picture of Nagasaki at 
this epoch, the houses bein^ of European style, and the forts flying 
the Portuguese flag. The picture was accidentally destroyed some 
thirty years ago. 
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But what appears to be of still more serious consequeace 
is the following incident. A councillor of state while on 
his waj to the imperial court came across the bishop in a 
stately chair : according to the usage of the land, the 
prelate was exi)ecte<l to alight and exchange compliments; 
the bearers laid down the chair, but the haughty dignitary 
deeming it beneath his rank to comply with the etiquette, 
sulkily bade the men carry him on. The councillor, who 
thenceforth conceived a mortal hati'ed for the Portuguese, 
in high dudgeon laid the studied discourtesy Ixifore the 
emperor^ depicting the pride, the insolence, and vanity of the 
Portuguese in a manner well calculated to raise the 
monarch's wrath.^ 

Shortly after, in 1597, the first martyrs shed their 
blood; By imperial command, several Franciscans who had 
come from Manila as ambassadors were crucified at 
Nagasaki, together with many neophytes of theirs as well as 
others of the Jesuits.' 

Notwithstanding the interdict Christianity flourished. 
The people harlx>ured the priests, and openly professed the 
forbidden faith. A terrible persecution ensued, not less 
cruel than those which ensanguined the Roman empire. 
Twenty thousand Christians were martyred. In two years, 
there were twelve thousand secret converts more, though all 
the churclies were closed. The evident joy with which the 
martyrs bore the most excruciating tortures deeply impressed 

' Kaempfer'8 Uistorij of Japan^ vol. I, book IV, cluip. W 

2 In the chapel of Santa Clara at Macao, there is a pirture of these 
martyrs on their crosses, arrayed in a semicircle, and seme in the act 
of being speared and shedding blood, which falls on towels devoutly 
held up by Christains. Amongst a crowd of sp«'ct;it(>rs are samvra'n 
armed with arquebuses, while near by is a ship from \\ hose portholes 
peep several guns. Forty days' indulgence was granted by a bishop 
of Macao for a Pater Xoster 9i,nd. Are Maria said before this picture 
and applied to the necessities of the church, as inscribed at the foot 
the picture. 
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the pagans, who wondered what could afford pleasure in 
such agonies. No sooner was the faiUi expounded than it 
was embraced ; while pagodas were razed, idols smashed, 
and infidels warned of damnation. The Christians 
eventually numbered a million. The persecution, far from 
suppressing the faith, promoted its growth amongst a 
people whose very children evinced an admirable fortitude 
as martyrs. 

It was evidently to curtail the rising power of the 
Christians that, for tlie expedition to Corea, Taikosama 
chose Christian daimhs and their samwaiSy whose loyalty 
and bravery, however, could not but have impressed him 
favourably. 

In a conspiracy to dethrone Sumitanda, several council- 
lors of state supporter] an illegitimate son of the former 
prince of Omura, who led the rebels, ravaging Omura and 
Yocotsura. In a pitched battle the partisans of Sumitanda 
routed the insurgents and captured their leader, who was 
beheaded. Then Taikosama, censuring Sumitanda f<^r 
ceding Nagasaki to the Portuguese, invested that city, 
usurped it, demolished the forts, sequestrated the churches, 
and eventually restored the place to Sumitanda for a large 
ransom. 

Amidst the political and religious convulsions, com- 
plaints were made againsD the haughty bearing and exorbi- 
tant demands of Portuguese merchants, who, however, 
remained unmolested. The greatest possible tolerance was 
shown them, although it was impossible to discard the faith 
they helped to spread. 

» 

Even the imperial court and army were suspected of 
secretly professing the proscribed faith, as was also the 
very successor of Taikosama, Fide Jori, who was con- 
4iequently put to death by order of Ijejas, his tutor and 
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usurper. The^jNiriiices were epjoined to exert their Qtmo^ 
to. bring their vassals hack to the old faith of the laod* 
Thatf the sarveillaaoe adoypted might be the more effeative^ 
a Japauese agent was stationed at Macao to examine the 
pasaengers and crew of every vessel leaving for Japan. Of 
them he rendered a strict account ; and if the vessel on 
arrival roused any suspicion, it augured ill for the crew»^ 
death being the penalty for brioging priests. Ohurches^ 
were demolished, Christian nobles exiled to Uacao. Nothing, 
however, so far succeeded in uprooting the cross planted 
by St. Francis Xavicr. Bnt Ijejas on his deathbed bade 
Fide Tada, his successor, continue the anti-Christian 
campaign. Thenceforth few priests escaped detection, such 
was the persecution that followed. 

The Dutch appeared on the scene. The Spaniards, who- 
opt'iily sought their expulsion, were the first to be pro- 
scribed. Bent solely on commerce, the Dutch left no stone 
unturned to prejudice their Portuguese rivals, and eager to 
please the emperor at any price, not only abetted the per- 
secution of Christians bnt actually co-operated in hunting 
dc>wn and extirpating^ them. 

The tortures inflicted outvied those of the Inquisition in 
refinement of cruelty. Tlie most horrible were decidedly those 
inflicted at the sulphurous hot«pring then known as Singok — in 
Mount Unzen, uearSimabam — amidst Dantesque scenes worthy 
of a Dorc. To Singok, — which in Japanese means Hell, — were 
brought the Christians of Arima, and over their naked 
bodies Avas poured the scalding water, so corrosive as to 
eat through skin and flesh to the bone ; and those who 
still refused to renounce their faith were then hurled down 
a steep into the seething torrent wliich gushed forth roar- 
ing and sending up noxious, stifling vapours. At Singok 
several Christians apostatised, such was the excruciating 
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tortnre, and snch the terror inspired by the tefy iiftpect of 
the place. 

The secret profession of Christianity received its death- 
blow when the emperor Yeye Mitsou in 1635 Entered a 
-crcKis to be brought to every hOnse to be trampled upon. 
Thousand upon thousand preferred death. A rebellion 
broke forth. Forty thousand Christians took the stronghold 
-of Simabara, and there stood at bay. Tlie Japanese govern- 
ment, unable to reduce them, resorted to the Dutch. 
Several Dutch 'ships left, so as not to be implicated in the 
shocking carnage. But Kockebecker, the superintendent 
of Dutch trade, undertook the atrocious work of extermina- 
tion. For a fortnight a Dutch ship, aided by a Dutch bat- 
tery, mercilessly battered the stronghold. This secured the 
emperor's good graces, but rendered the Dutch odious to 
many a generous and noble breast all over the land, and 
even at the imperial court.^ 

The Dutch, who falsely accused the Portuguese of 
stirring the rebellion, then solicited their expulsion from 
Japan, and proposed a combined assault upon Macao. It 
was resolved to exclude the Portuguese from the mainland. 
By imperial command the islet of Desima was drained, 
fenced, and assigned as the only place where the Portuguese 
might remain to carry on their trade. Two hundred and 
eighty-seven Portuguese merchants with their families 
thereupon left Nagasaki, in 168G, in four galleons with 
2,850 chests of treasure, worth over six and a half million 
florins, for Macao. There, mandarins came to investigate 
matters and were soundly thrashed and put to flight, in 
-consequence of which the colony's supply of provisions 
-was stopped for several days. 

Kicmpfer*8 History of Japan, vol. I., b6ok IV, chap. VI. 
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Several Portuguese vessels were, in 1636, detained at 
Nagasaki and the owners compelled to refund Japanese 
merchants for debts due by Portuguese bankrupts. This 
involved the senate of lilacm) in financial complications. 
The shipowners on their return laid their grievance before 
the senate in the hope that according to conventional usages 
their loss would be made good. In concert with the ou- 
vidor, however, the senators decidtKl that no refund was to 
be had from other merchants for losses sustained hj 
irresponsible parties through Japanese violence. This deci- 
sion created considerable indignation. The people rose^. 
and, dragging the senators to the council hall, compelled 
them to respect the conventional usage.* 

Meanwhile the Dutch raised an alarm in Japan, not 
unlike that caused by the Ko-ti-niou canard in China. 
They pretended to have unearthed a Portuguese conspiracy 
in Japan. It was alleged that on board a Portuguese ship 
captured near the Cape of Good Hoi)e, they found a 
treasonable lettei*, purported to lie written by Captain 
Moro, a Japanese Christian in charge of Portuguese affairs 
at Nagasaki. It disclosed the whole plot said to be hatched 
by the Portuguese, in concert witli Japanese converts, to 
subvert the empire ; expatiated upon the want of naval and 
military assistance alleged to have been promised from 
Portugal, and upon the co-operation to be expected from* 
several Japanese princes ; and finally it invoked the pope's 
blessing for the crusade that was tc> liberate Japan from 
the thraldom of idolatry. This letter the Dutch handed over^ 
to an influential partisan of theirs — the daimio of Firando, 
by whom it was at once transmitted to the governor of 
Nagasaki. By way of confirmation a Japanese vessel also- 
presumed to have intercepted another letter from Captain 
Moro to the Macao authorities on the same subjec»t. Botk> 

^ Lj ungated t'p HUtorieal Shtch^ p. 62. 
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missives were laid before the emperor. More roundly denied 
the imputation. lie was burnt alive on a pale, notwith- 
standing the governor's intercession, and the protestations of 
Portuguese merchants. These letters, supposed to have been 
forged by the Dutch to substantiate their intrigues, sealed 
the doom of the Portuguese in Japan. 

By the imperial decree of 1G37 Japan was secluded 
from intercourse with foreigners : Japanese vessels were, 
under penalty of confiscation, forbidden to go abroad ; 
Japanese subjects who emigrated, or who returned from 
abroad, incurred the pain of death ; substantial rewards 
were offered for the detection of priests and converts, the 
common gaol being assigned for their detention ; the 
Portuguese and their families were banished to Macao, and 
those who returned or even conveyed any letter from abroad 
were to suffer death together with their families and inter- 
cessors ; the nobles and soldiery were forbidden to buy 
anything from foreigners. 

For two years more a few Portuguese remained at 
the prison-like factory of Desima, but their wives and 
children were exiled to Macao. When any ship arrived, 
the rudder and armament were removed by the authorities. 
In 1639 the last Portuguese quitted Desima, which was 
then assigned to the Dutch, who submitted themselves to 
a most humiliating treatment. 

The senate of Macao sent, in 1640, four leading citizens 
on a conciliatory mission to Japan — liuiz Paes Pacheco, 
Rodrigo Sanches de Paredes, Simiio Vaz de Paiva, and 
Gon^alo Monteiro de Carvalho. The ship was embargoed 
on arrival at Nagasaki, and four hundred thousand taels 
due to Japanese merchants rejected. The ship's artillery 
having been brought on shore, the embassy landed only to 
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be imprisoned pending the shoffutis reply to a meuMRrial 
sent throagfa the governor of Nagasaki. Two imperial 
high ootnmissioners soon brought the reply, and at an 
andience asked how the ambassadors dared viohte the 
interdict. They pointed out that it related to commar<^ 
not to embassy, sanctioned by the law of nations. The 
skogurCt sentence having been read, Pacheco, on being 
pinioned, asked by what right was violence lieing done to 
ambassadors, whose Ciilling was among all nations held as 
sacred ; and Paredes declared that they suffered for no 
other reason but their religion. Repeatedly the commis- 
sioners offered to spare the lives of those who renounced 
their faith. Xot one yielded. By imperial command the 
ambasKaidors were put to death with their retinue, twelve 
of the crew being spared, that tidings of the embassy's fate 
might be conveyed to Macao, with the em^xiror's outrageous 
message that should the king of Portugal or even the God 
of the Christians venture to laud in Japan, the same would 
be the penalty.* 

In ihe senate-house at Macao there is an old oil paint- 
ing representing tlie tragic fate of the above-mentioned 
citizens with an inscription that they were sent by the 
senate as ambassadors to the emperor of Japan for the 
purpose of re-establishing amicable relations. But out of 
hatred for the Christian faith, the emperor caused them 
and fifty-seven of their equipage to be imprisoned and bar- 
barously treated. In spite of every promise and threat, 
they persisted in professing their faith, whereuix)n the 
emperor ordered them to be decapitated ; and at Nagasaki, 
on the 8rd August 1640, they descrvingly won the palm 
and crown of martyrdom. 

'* A detailed account of the embassy is given by Leon Piig^s : 
Hikoire df laBeUtjion Chretienne an Japan, chai>. Vlll. 



As iras wunt on receipt of tidkigB of martyrdom, a 
solemn thanksgiving was o^brat^ At Maeao amidst the 
ringing of chnrch bells and firing of salutes, it being rejoiced 
that a temporal mission shonld have ended in a message to 
heaven. 

The viceroy of India in 1644 despatched Oon9alo de 

^equeira on an embassy to Japan. On his arrival at Macao 

iJie citizens protested so strongly against the mission, that 

he returned to Goa ; whence he sailed again, in 164G, with 

two heavily 'armed ships. After a long detention at Macao, 

the embassy at last reached Nagasaki. The authorities, as 

usual, sought to disarm the ships. The envoy peremptorily 

refused to comply. The negotiations for an imperial 

'4iudience w^re delayed under various pretexts, while the 

'^hips were closely gc^rded by a large flotilla of armed boats 

stationed across the strait. Eventually a letter from the 

emperor reminded the envoy of the interdict, and called 

upon him to leave the empire. A reconciliation was quite 

out of the question, even upon a solemn promise to bring 

no more priests. Further stress was laid upon the interdict ; 

the flotilla cleared a way ; and the embassy a<;cordinglv left. 

Such was the anti-Portuguese feeling, that when the 
English sought to establish a factory at Nagasaki, in 1G73, 
they were denied the necessary sanction simply because, as 
4he Dutch pointed out, the queen of England wa^ a 
Pbrtugnese princess. 

The shipwreck of a Japanese vessel near Macao in 1G85 
afforded the colony an auspicious opportunity for another 
-iSbrt to resume the intercourse with Japan. The crew 
'HtttiBg been saved, the senate took them under its protec- 
tfdn ; and a ship in ballast conveyed them back to Nagasaki, 
"Irtience, it was alleged, they had drifted away in a storm. 
'The ship was lillowM to return umnolested, but with the 
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express injunction that under no pretence whatsoever should 
any Portuguese vessel call again. 

Thus did the anti-Christian crusade for ever ruin 
Portuguese interests in Japui, transforming the heartv 
friendship of yore into an inveterate hatred, past all hope& 
of mitigation. In championing the cause of Christianity 
in Japan, Macao staked her most vital interests ; her sons 
incurred an implacable persecution, endured many a bitter 
ordeal, and shed their blood in heartrending martyrdom. 
Had that cause triumphed in the end, such sacrifices would 
have ennobled the Maaienses in the eyes of the Japanese 
in general ; and proudly would Macao have figured as the 
beacon that, at an awful cost, led Japan into the path of 
Western civilisation ; while the Dutch would have paid 
dearly indeed for their infamous machinations. But if the 
triumph promised much, the overthrow meant no less : the 
prosperity of Macao received a deathblow ; the Macaenses^ 
plunged in misery and despair, found their sacrifices use- 
less, their dignity outraged with impunity. 

The deplorable condition of Portugal precluded any 
vindication by an appeal to arms : she laboured still under 
the Castilian yoke ; her colonial possessions stood in dire 
distress, and one after another fell into the hands of the 
Dutch. It seemed as if it wei*e the policy of the Spanish 
tyrants to divest Portugal of all her hard- won laurels. No- 
wonder that the Portuguese cherished the bitterest resent- 
ment against them, and [X)inted them out as the maia 
factors in the downfall of Portugal. 

At length the wronged and oppressed nation, revolting,, 
shook off the accursed yoke. When tidings of this libera- 
tion reached Manila, severtil Portuguese residents, mad with 
joy, rushed out into the streets and amidst frantic cheern 
proclaimed the independence of their fatherland. This- 
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outburst gave great umbrage. While saviug the |3iitiiot& 
from the wrath of the populace, Don Sebastian Corcuera^ 
the governor of Manila, attempted to secure Macao for 
Spain : he compelled three procurators in charge of Miicao's 
commercial affairs, to swear allegiance to the king of Spain 
in the name of the citj they represented. They complied, 
to save the lives of the patriots as well as their own ; but 
not without chuckling over the invalidity of their oath, 
extorted as it was from them regardlcssly of their being 
nnauthorised to act in a matter of such serious moment. 
The allegiance secured, the governor despatched an envoy 
to Macao, Don Juan Claudio, with fifty Spanish soldiers^ 
The procurators also went. To Dom Sebastiaio Lobo da 
Silveira, the captain-general of Macao, they explained how, 
under great pressure, they had sworn the allegiance to 
Spain. A few of the gentry favoured it as most advan- 
tageous for Macao. But the majority, and the people,, 
cried it down. In the midst of a tumult, the envoy placed 
himself under the captain-general's protection until 
such time as he could return to Manila, alleging that it 
waa out of sheer complacency that he had acted upon the 
goveuior's instnictions, and that from the very outset he 
had despaired of success, being now at heart anxious to be 
relieved of his mission. 

Dom Sebastiao Lobo da Silveira at first favoured the Spanish 
pretensions, and elicited a protest from the senate, whom he 
menaced with troops and artillery, as was his wont. But 
when he found the indignant city in open rebellion, he 
imprisoned the envoy, whom he himself had furnished with 
a safe-conduct. He was eventually recalled by the viceroy 
of India ; but the people doomed him to perish in the 
colony he had attempted to sell. An angry mob assailed 
him one night, and stabbed him to death under a stair- 
case where he was found concealed. A military officer, the 
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Rargento mor, \vas also hunted down and stabbed to death 
tbongh sheltered between the altar and a priest celebrating 
hight mass at the church of the Dominicans/ 

The envoy and his retinue remained in prison until 
•orders came from Goa for their release, when every Spaniard 
was bundled out of the colony. 

In reprisal, Manila sundered all commercial rdations 
with Macao, thus cutting off the only remaining mainstay 
•of the colony's prosperity — a fit epilogue to the tragedies 
brought about by the Dutch, whom Philip II drove to 
the Far East. 

Meanwhile, a manifesto from Dom Joao IV was 
hailed with great enthusiasm at Macao : and allegiance to 
the new monarch having been sworn, on the 20th June 
1642, Antonio Fialho Ferreira and (Jon^alo Fcrraz were 
sent as envoys to greet the king with assurances of Macao's 
loyalty and attachment, and a gift of two hundred bronze 
fifuns, anununition, and a sulistantial |iecuniary contribution. 
In response the king feelingly declared that of all the 
-colonies there was none more loyal than Mac-ao; and to 
perpetuate his recognition, subsequently desired that the 
-expression should 8er\'e as the city's motto, by royal com- 
mand the following inscription \)cu\<x placed over the gate 
•of the senate house : 

CI DADE DO NOME DA DEOS, XAO HA OUTRA 

MAIS LEAL. 

Km nume (P El Rei Nosso Seyihor J). Jono IV maruion 
o Goveniadar e CapHao-Geral da pra^a^ Jodo ds Soma 
Pereira^ ])6r este htreiro efu ft da muita Ualdadi que conJteceo 
nos moradores d ^$lla, ein 1664. 

"* The incidents up to the captaiii'>generar8 recall are narratod in 

the Hist or ia de Portugal iegundo o piano He F, Diniz^ tuI VI, p. I4i ; 

the tragic events which followed are related in Navar^tte's TratdSUut 

4le la monarchia de China, p. 868, ed. 1H76, and Fr. Juan «le la CoDcep- 

^ion^B Jliftoria General de Philipinas, vol. VI, chap. V. 
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The defenceless eonditiuii of the Portuguese dominions^ 
at this critical epoch gave rise to serious diplomatic con- 
jectures. In the general peace of Miinster, Portugal was 
not included, nor was the Portuguese monarch recognised, 
conse<|uent upon the prevailing Castilian policy of the 
fiueen regent of France and Cardinal Mazarin. ft was 
apprehended, therefore, that Sjmin would attempt to recon- 
quer Portugal, and that in such eventuality Dora Joao IV 
would find it hardly possible to maintain himself on the 
throne. Under this hypothesis Mazarin availed himself 
of Chevalier de Jant^s embassy, to sound that monarch's 
views. Dom Joao, alluding to the precarious state of his 
Asiatic dominions, remarked, among other matters, that 
his vassals at Macao, conscious of his inability to defend 
them, had placed themselves under the protection of the 
new Tartar emperor as a safeguard against the Dutch.^ 

How Macao upheld her loyalty in the midst of such 
abandonment, perils, and ambitious designs of the greatest 
maritime powers of that epoch is, indeed, one of the most 
noble traits in her annals, and a touching instance of that 
unswerving fidelity shown by the self-sacrificing Egas 
Moniz and immortalised by Camoes : 

Oh gruo fidelidade portuymza 

De vassalos qm a tanto i^e ohrigava ! 



* Quadro Elementar das Belagdet Politieas c Dlplowaticat de Por^ 
tu^alt vol. IV,, part II. 
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From the Spanish domiimtion Portugal inherited aa 
English besides a Dntch scourge. While the PortagueBe 
expiated Castilian outrages in the Netherlands, complicatioiig - 
between Spain and England involved them in farther 
troubles. It is questionable, however, whether such troabka 
could have been avoided at all, when, what with the riae 
of Protestantism, England no longer assented to the fKptIL 
bulls which apportioned almost the whole world to Pcntugal 
aud Spain ; and when the loss of the Armada exposed Hm . 
highways of commerce to that rampant privateering, or as 
Fronde plainly calls it, piracy, which proved to be the 
foundation of England's maritime greatness. The richly* 
laden, lubberly carracks from the Orient were too tempting; 
the spirit of the Vikings too strongly characterised the 
English. Even before the wreck of the Armada, Drake's 
fleet in 1587 waylaid aud captured at the Azores a fine 
carrack whose cargo dazzled the plunderers and whose 
papers revealed the whole routine of the trade. At the 
Azores again. Burroughs' fleet in 1593 overpowered the Madre 
de DeoSy a richer prize. Tlie carrack, of 1600 tons, was 
exhibited at Dartmouth as the largest ship yet seen in 
England. The very tidings of these captures influenced 
the Dutch ; and thenceforth Holland and England bustled 
with East India associations aud expeditions. 

To the Portuguese was thenceforth lost that auspicious 
significance the Cajxi of Good Hojie once had in its name. 
To them, it was now in more than one sense the Cape of 
Storms— the foregi'ound in a scene of stress and storm 
sadder by far than the disasters foreboded by Adamastor. 
Degenerating, hard-pressed and betrayed, the Portagnese 
now found in the grand heritage of their hardy sires a 
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veritable curse which drew upon them the mah'gnity, the 
violence and rapacity of ubiquitous, redoubtable foes. And 
the precarious Portuguese empire, won with such toil and 
heroism, now began to give way under Dutch and English 
cross-fire. 

When Count de Linhai-es, viceroy of Goa, effected the 
truce whereby the East India Company secured for the 
English the privilege of trading at Portuguese factories in 
India, in 1G35, such was the plight of Portuguese shipping 
that, to fetch some guns and copper from Macao, the 
viceroy chartered an English ship, of which the people of 
Gott availed themselves as of an amnesty to resume their 
trade with Macao, some disposing of their wives' jewels 
for that purpose. In charge of a considerable cargo went 
two Portuguese factors, instructed to prevent the English 
even from landing at Macao. There, however, the English 
traded on their own account, and sought permission to 
raise two cottages and to return, promising to supply the 
Chinese with drugs at fifty per cent, less than what the 
Portuguese charged. As pointed out by Pcro da Silva, who 
succeeded Count de Linhares, nothing worse could have 
been done in the interests of Portuguese trade than by 
sending this English ship to Macao.^ The viceroy found 
it no longer possible for the Portuguese to hold commercial 
relations with the English, particularly on account of the 
proceedings of Captain Weddel, the commander of a fleet 
sent by Courten's Association to trade in India and 
China— proceedings which the president of the East India 
Company wholly repudiated as a disgrace to the English 
name involving loss and discredit to the Company. Not- 
withstanding the president's amicable assurances, moreover, 
the viceroy noticed an increase in the bad return the 
English made for Portuguese friendliness, as complained 

' Danvers : The Portuguese in Indian vol. II, p. 248. 
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in a deipatch to the king of Portogal. Orden. were- 
aooordingly issued to the Portognese factories to decline 
trading with the English and at the same time to avoid a 
ruptnre wiUi them, rendering them every possible help in 
case of shipwreck or distress, bnt permitting no trade nor 
any lengthy stay of theirs at the factories, much less the 
sale of Portuguese ships to them.' 

From 6oa, Wedders fleet, of four ships, proceeded to- 
Macao, in 1637, with military stores for the colony, and 
a letter from Charles I of England to the captain-general, 
Domiugos da Camara Noronha, who, however, advised 
Wcddel to leave and thus avoid probable difficulties with 
the mandarins. The English were not allowed to land, nor 
any Chinese to approach the fleet, except those sent with 
provisions. As others nevertheless went on board, Weddel 
was warned to beware of their treachery. They undertook 
to Convey the fleet to Canton. An exploring party spent 
a month in sounding the river. On the way, a Chinese 
fleet stopped further ingress. Some negroes on board the 
Chinese fleet acted as interpreters — fugitives from among 
the slaves at Ma(;ao. The mandarins expostulated; the 
explorers were asked "what moved them to come hither 
and discover the prohibited goods and the concealed parts 
and passages of so gi'eat a prince's dominions." At the 
instance of the mandarins, the party returned to Macao 
with the promise of being granted, as requested, a licence 
to tmde there. !Mean while Weddel was beguiled with 
similar hopes at Macao. But when six small Portuguese 
tiiiding vessels had safely sailed away, he was officially 
disillusioned. With the whole fleet he thereupon proceeded 
to (■antoii, although the Portuguese themselves were then 
debarred therefrom. The ships, flying a white ensign,^ 

' J bid. p. 211 el icq. 
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moored close to a dismantled fort. The sapercaigoes 
entered into negotiations with the mandarins, who requested 
them to wait for six days, pending arrangements. On the 
fourth day, the fort, liaving been stealthily armed at night, 
opened fire upon an English barge, in consequence of 
alleged bribes and imputations ou the jmrt of the Portu- 
guese. The ships then displayed their red ensign; and au 
engagement followed, resulting in the capture of the fort. 
In spite of Chinese overtures of {xjace, a party with a flag 
of truce was fired at on going ashore for provisions. A 
message was sent to the mandarins, remonstrating against 
the breach of faith, and soliciting permission to trade. A 
petty mandarin — said to be a Portuguese renegade— conveyed 
the supercargoes to Canton for the purpose of tendering 
their petition. The rhum-ping^ or admiral, is said to have 
received them with great honours, declared their petition 
reasonable, severely blamed the Portuguese, and, professing 
himself the sincere friend of the English, promised them 
his support. The supercargoes returned with an alleged 
"patent for free trade and liberty to fortify on any place 
out of the month of the river." ^ Accordingly, a pinnace 
started in search of an island to settle upon ; while the 
ships began loading sugar and ginger on payment of ten 
thousand reals as duties. Soon, however, affairs took an 
ill turn, attributed to further Portuguese intrigues and bribes. 
By order of the hfii-tao, one of the supercargoes was seized, 
robbed, and detained on lx)ard a junk. The others, who 
had returned to C^anton in Chinese attire, were imprisoned 
and starved ; but on threatening to set the city on fire by 
means of a lens, they were allowed to stir out under 
escort, when, with sword in one hand and money in the 
other, one of them forced wayfarers to sell them victuals. 

' Early liceord* of the East India Oompany'M Factories in China 
appended to tbe Ecidence before the House of Lords in 1830 ; and 
reproduced in the Canton Register of 14th May 1839. 
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Their broker, whom the mandarins now bhiuied, was 
imprisoned and bambooed. Meanwhile fire-jnnks were bent 
down against the sliips at night. In reprisal, a Chinese 
fleet was destroyed, and towns, villages, and junks pillaged 
and burnt right and left, until words cjime from the 
supercargoes, at whose instance Woddcl forbore doing further 
ravages. From ^lacao he now rt reived a protest against 
his calling there without the necc-ssary pass from the king 
or viceroy; and considerable surprise was expressed at his 
having likewise forced his way to Canton, in consequence 
of which it was apprehended the Chinese would retaliate 
upon the Portuguese. AVeddel in turn sent the eaptain- 
general a protest for all damages sustained by ships and 
merchants. The fleet then took up a position to intercept 
Portuguese vessels due at Macao ; whereupon it was proposed 
that if Weddel would land there and station his fleet to 
the leeward, his people would be allowed on shore. The 
]iroiX)sal having been attended to, AVeddcl was i)rovided 
with a house and entertained at a ban(]uet. The senate 
sent five influential Portuguese merchants to Canton for 
the release of the supercargoes with their goods. The 
ransom cost eighty thousand taels. The supercargoes were 
taunted with ingratitude— why, it is not stated in the 
above-quoted records. l^ummoned ])efore ''counterfeit 
mandarins" in an island where the Portuguese resided, the 
supercargoes were there handed over to the ransomers, to 
be delivered up to AVeddel on condition that he and his 
advisers jmnnised in their king's name never to send any 
more ships to China. It was ultimately agreed to allow 
the Englij>h a liniited trade at ^lacao, in consideration of 
their shii)s conveying guns cast thei'e for the defence of 
Goa against the Dutch, but which Weddel landed at 
Malacca and Cochin."^ 

^ Danvers : The Partvf/ vr.tr in India . vol, II, p. 201. 
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The Chiua trade, abandoiird by Courterrs Association, 
was taken np by the East India Company, and another 
fleet despatched to Macao with a letter from the king of 
England to the cii[)tain -general, who pointed ont that 
Weddel's condnct the previous year had cost the Portuguese 
heavily — in fines imposed by the mandarins. Unable to 
wreak their vengeance on the "red-haired devils," the 
Chinese turned upon their scapegoat. An association of 
Chinese merchants trading at !Macao not only fell 
through, but grew hostile to the Portuguese. A senatorial 
deputation failed to accommodate mattei*s at Canton. 
Endless wrangling in connection with the payment of dues 
had resulted in Portuguese vessels being excluded from the 
port of Canton. Now, the mandarins addressed a memorial 
to the throne describing Macao as having risen from an 
insignificant i^lace into "a kingdom with many forts and a 
great and insolent population," whom it would be advisable 
to supply with the necessary provisions and debar from the 
Cantou trade — to which the em])eror, in a rescript of IGIO, 
acceded. 

Such was the condition of IVFacao at this epoch that 
Dom Braz de Castro, appointed captain -general in 1G48, 
declined the post in view of the colony being quite 
impoverished, and rebellious to the ])oint of having 
murdered the captain-general lately. It was deemed 
useless to go without men and money ; and these were not 
forthcoming, the viceroy of ]ndia being unwilling to send 
any force on the ground that the Dutch might otherwise 
hold it a breach of the armistice effected. To make 
matters worse, a plague broke out and at ^Facao alone 
carried off seven thousand victims, mostly Ciiinese, com- 
pletely paralysing the trade.^ 

^ Danvers ; 2'hc Portuguese in India, vol. II., pp. 291-2. 
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Then came the most momentous crisis of the epoch, 
Gousequent on another piratical irruption. WTien after a 
protracted war the Tartars dethroned the Mings and sub- 
dued China, a native of Fokieu who had once been a servant 
at Macao, Manila, and the Dutch establishment at Formosa, 
and who by piracy had risen to power, Ching Chi Luog, 
christened Nicholas at Macao, took up arms against the 
invaders, and, fighting in defence of his native province, 
secured the allegiance of numerous patriots as well as the 
command of the forces oi)erating against the invaders. To 
buy off his formidable fleet, the Tartars flattered him with 
the pronn'se of making him king of Fokieu and Kwang-tUDg. 
His ambition, however, went further : Ching Chi Lnng 
aspired to the throne of the Mings, which he meant to 
reach through the instrumentality of the very Tartars. 
But instead of outwitting them, he was himself outwitted, 
being lured to Peking, where the Tartar emperor had him 
cast into a dungeon. The leadership of the rebel forces 
then devolved upon Ching Chi Kong, alias Koxinga, son 
of Ching Chi Lung by a Japanese wife. Vowing to avenge 
his father, Koxinga wiiged war to the knife. The com- 
mand of the sea ensured him facilities and an increasing 
sway which battled the Tartars. This led the imperial court 
to decree in 1CG2 that on pain of death the littoral popu- 
lation should withdraw thirty // from coast, and suspend 
all trade and navigation. The position of Macao at this 
conjuncture was highly critical. In accordance with the 
decree, the Chinese inhabitants had all left for the interior. 
This did not satisfy the precautionary exigencies of the 
Tartars. It was required that the Portuguese too should 
observe the interdict on commerce and navigation, and that 
the fortiflcations of Macao should be razed to the ground, 
so as not to fall into the hands of Koxinga. The colony 
would in all probability have been swept oflf but for the 
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saccessfol intercession of Sch&al,<Iali influential Jesuit then 
in high favour at Peking. *•*:/ /•- 



- * 



On the 4th November 1065 the senate^ ; tke'. captain- 
general, clei^j and gentry of Macao assembled m gduncil 
to deliberate upon the advisability of disbursing a large 2iii»..\'. 
to exempt the colony from various vexatious and restrictive-' • 
measures to which the trade was subject at the hands of 
the mandarins. One of the senators remarked that every 
expedient, and disbursement more than the colony could 
bear, had hitherto proved ineffectual : at the very moment 
when the citizens entertained sanguine hopes, the man- 
darin of Heangshan came to disabuse them with the state- 
ment that, besides what had been promised for landing 
and selling goods, a sum of over one hundred and twenty 
thousand taels was required : forty thousand for the court, 
and the rest for the mandarins of Canton. This sum would 
secure for Macao its former immunities. The alderman who 
announced this bade the assembly consider whether it was 
not advisable to do at once what must perforce be done. 
The case, he declared, was serious ; and he advised the 
assembly to carefully consider the decision to be arrived at, 
and its consequences upon both the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the colony. The council resolved to ask for a 
reduction. At another assembly the same alderman stated 
that every effort had been made, with the result that the 
amount had been reduced to 128,400 taels inclusive of what 
had been promised for unloading ships. The vicar en- 
joined the assembly to bear in mind that no advantage 
had been derived from the 2,200 taels recently given, and 
from other disbursements said to be private, but which 
were in fact public ; that China was not to be trusted if 
every demand was so easily satisfied. But another prelate 
conjured the assembly to remember too that non-compliance 
meant rupture with a people who fought with a weapon 
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beyond the resistance ;pf: all, worldly puissance, be it that of 
Caesar or AIexande^.tte"Ol•cat, for that weapon was — famine. 
By it the GKiaese could triumph at will. In face of such 
argument;-. ti\t council decided to disburse the amount 
csact^, if after further efforts no reduction was found 
.\ -iiQgPiible.^ 

The interdict was not violated with impunity : when 
informed that the viceroy of Canton countenanced foreign 
trade for his own benefit, tlie em^xTor significantly sent 
him a silken cord, with which lie and over a hundred 
subordinates hanged themselves.' 

Through S(*haars mediation, the emperor Kang-he, 
while interdicting their shipping, exempted the Portuguese 
from shifting into the interior together with the littoral 
population. Yet the exemption had to be purchased from 
the mandarins. The councils of rites and war proposed 
that the Portuguese should (juit Macao and return home. 
In the emperor's name the government deprecated this, 
since the Portuguese had been so long at Macao, and the 
vassiils of China there had retired into the mainland as 
decreed. Nevertheless, the imperial court decided that the 
Portuguese should likewise retreat into the interior. A 
ajxjt, the woi*st imaginable, was assigned them on the Canton 
river ; and they were notified to this effect. The citizens 
entertained different opinions. The Maaienses were dis- 
ix)sed to shift, but not so the Europeans. The notification 
being disregarded, a Chinese fieet besieged Macao. The 
citizens offered twenty thousand diiaits for the ])rivilege of 
retaining the colony. This was gmnted, but navigation 
prohibited. Ten ships, on arrival at Macao, were burnt, 
for violating the interdict. The cargoes of seven other 

^ Mcmoire xur la iiouvcraiiutv. (erriforialr du Portvgal a JfuraOy 
pp. 29-30. 

' Martin's China, vol. I., p. 233. 
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ships, embargoed the previous year, were confiscated. These 
proceedings threw the colony into the height of commotion. 
The twenty thousand ducats was now claimed, but with- 
held until permission for ne.vigating was granted. At this 
the mandarin flew into a rage, ordered the barrier-gate to 
be opened only once a fortnight, and did all he could to 
hamss the Portuguese until he hanged himself, in 1G(>7, 
consequent on troubles with the higher authorities."* 

With the view of a diplomatic representation at Peking, 
the senate fully exfiosed the grievances of the colony to the 
viceroy of India, who in the king's name appointed Manoel 
de Saldanha for the proposed embassy. On arrival at 
Macao, in 1007, Saldanha consulted the men of light and 
leading as to the grievances and possible remedies. The 
senate furnished the embassy with costly presents for the 
court of Peking. Escorted by two mandarins, the ambas- 
sador ^Ycnt first to Canton, and, after a long stay there, 
prc)cee<led to lacking with a numerous suite, including a 
guard of twenfy musketeers, a chaplain, two secretaries, 
and two interpreters. Along the journey tiie embassy dis- 
played the royal standard of Portugal, and a yellow flag, 
furnished by the Jesuits, with the following inscription: 
The ambassador of Portugal on a complimentary mission to 
the emperor oj China, The very fact that upon this flag 
was Jiot inscribed the usual tributary term tsin-kong con- 
stituted the greatest triumph which the cautious and courtly 
an/jassador could possibly have achieved over the national 
pride of China : as the Chinese themselves remarked, he 
infringed an usage whereby for over two thousand years no 
other ambassador had been received by the empire save 
under the designation of tributary.^ The embassy, which 

* Navarette's Tratados de la monarchia de China, p. 366, ed. 1676. 

* From the Asiatic Miscellanies of the Jesuits of China and Japan, 
in the Mdiaoirc sur la soiireralactc territorialc flw Portugal a Macm, 

p. 64. 
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contribuUd ia no small degree to ensure the possessiou of 
Macao by the Portuguese, was treated by the court of 
Peking with due deference.'^ 

This was the more appreciable when contrasted with 
the indignities heaped by the same court upon the Dutch 
embassy of 165G in spite of the most abject compliance 
with the tributary ceremonials, the failure of the mission being 
attributed to the influence of the Jesuits. Appended to 
NieuhofTs accounts of the embassy is a narrative purported 
to be written by a Jesuit and dedicated to the captaio- 
general and senators of ^Macao. In alluding to the dis- 
comfiture of the Dutch, the writer at once cheers, consoles, 
and eulogises the hapless colony : " Wherefore, most noble 
Captain and the rest of the Govemours of the Holy City, 
l>c your liordships of good courajjo and hope strongly in the 
Bowels of the Mercy of God, that as he hath suffered his 
city (most faithful to his Divine Majesty) of late years to 
undergo so many tribulations, he hath done it for direction 
only, not for destruction. Doth Gold melted in the Furnace 
come out wasted and consumed ? No, but more Pure, 
Bright, Precious. Can God forget the Piety of such a 
city, which maintains so many Religious of all sorts and 
sexes, and where so many Classes and Oblations are daily 
offered ? Where is the Refuge and Sanctuary of Religion 
but in this city, which is graciously called after the name 
of God ? Can God forget his promise ? He hath promised 
tribulations, and an hundred fold for the sufferings of his 
saints, and an hundred fold will he pay." 

The Dutch meanwhile projected another descent upon 
Macao : in 1660 the Batavian government had reason to 
apprehend an attack by Koxinga's fleet on Zelandia Castel, 
the Dutch establishment at Formosa. Twelve ships were 
consequently de8i)atched to protect the place, with orders 

JO Du Halde : Description tic la Chine, vol. I., \\ 542, Paris ed. 1785. 
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that in the event of their not being required there, they 
were to fall upon Macao. This, however, was a task which 
the fleet set aside, evidently because the idea then prevailed 
among the Dutch in China that Macao was impregnable 
by reason of its natural position as well as extensive forti- 
fications, as remarked by Nieuhoff. Koxinga having 
eflfected a truce with the Dutch, the fleet returned to 
Batavia. Scarcely had it left, however, when Koxinga 
attacked Zelandia Castel. The Dutch, driven from Formosa, 
sided with the Tartars and thereby obtained penuission to 
trade at various ports in China. 

What with the heavy exactions of mandarins and the 
stagnation of trade, the English no longer frequented 
Macao. They resorted to Amoy and Formosa, being in 
close touch with Koxinga. Upon his overthrow, in 1081, 
they sought to establish themselves at Canton. Thither 
they went in 1G82, but were met by a Tartar admiral 
with the declaration that, by virtue of an agreement with 
the emperor, the foreign trade then re-opened there was 
exclusively in the hands of the Portuguese, the monopoly 
being said to cost them £8,000 a year.^^ 

This privilege was a godsend for Macao. Such were 
the straits of the once affluent colony that for some time 
the senate found it necessary even to withhold the percent- 
age allotted out of the revenue to the charitable institutions, 
whilst altars were, it is said, denuded of their plate, which 
was melted to meet the heavy extortions of the mandarins. 
The king of Siam, who maintained cordial relations with 
the senate of Macao, in IGGO sent relief in the shape of a 
loan in silver and various products, to the city which, not 
long before, when the Japan trade flourished, was so wealthy 
that, in the words of a globe-trotter of the time, the streets 
could have been paved with silver. 

" Martin's C7*i«<i, vol. II., p. 8. 
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The Portuguese had nut lon*^ enjoyed the new mono- 
poly of the Canton trade when the emperor Kang-he, in 
1685, declared China oi)en to foreign commerce. At the 
game time the district mandarins sought to enfranchise 
Macao too as a Chinese port, and in defiance of Portuguese 
rights. In 1(>88 a Dutch ship forced lier way into the 
inner harbour. The fort of Barra repelled tlie intrusion, 
firing upon the ship. The senators were thereu[X)n sum- 
moned before the mandarin of Chin-san, who, as recorded 
in the minutes of the general council sul)setjuently held 
ab Macao, not only upbraided the senatora for the rejHils(! 
as contrary to the Imperial decree sanctioning foreign trade 
in China, but also reproached the citizens of Macao for 
purchasing Chinese children, insisted on the rendition of 
both purciiasere and childi^en, and in the presence of the 
senators ordeR^d their interpreter to be arrested and put in 
chains. The mandarins threatened to leave for Canton. 
A Chinese fleet ap^xiared at Macao. For the preservation 
of the city, the council resolved to resort t-o the ex])edient 
adopted since the foundation of the colony — bribery. To this 
the captain-general objected. Eventually, it was decided 
to let the Dutch ship in, provided she saluted the fort of 
Barra. The senate's tame subserviency elicited from the 
viceroy of India, in 1(180, an order that no vassal of Portugal 
was to obey the summons of any mandarin. The senate 
that year issued a proclamation cidling upon the citizens, 
for the tranquillity of the colony, to evict the Chinese who 
usually occupied the basement of their prenn'ses, in default 
whereof a fine of ten pardaos was to be imi)Osed, besides 
other penalties of the law. 

Under the pretext of preventing smuggling and levying 
tonnage dues, the mandarins stationed at Macao four 
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customs guards who, in concert with them, practised the 
greatest violence, and imposed their whims upon the senate, 
without the least opposition/ This ended in the estabh'sh- 
ment of the ho pu, or Chinese customs, at Macao, in 1688, 
on the pretence that it was convenient for heavy ships to 
avoid going up the river as far as Canton.* This custom- 
house collected duties on shipments to or from Canton, payable 
by the Chinese. It also collected tonnage dues on foreign 
shipping. Hitherto this devolval upon the procurator, who 
by means of bribery prevailed upon the mandarins to accept 
payment according to approximate and conventional measure- 
ments. By the tariff of 1G99 the shipping of Macao was 
classified into three grades, subject to duties like those of 
Fokien and Che-kiang. 

Macao, once so affluent and bountiful, now laboured in 
dire distress, and no longer could afford the usual sops for 
Cerberus, in consequence of which serious were the appre- 
hensions felt : that, like poor little Cosette at the hands of 
the Thernardiers in Les Miserahles^ Macao would be the 
more harrowed when she ceased to be a source of income 
to the mandarins. In the minutes of a general council 
held in 1G89, it is touchingly remarked that, while there 
was money, it was easy to keep on terms with the Chinese ; 
but now that Macao stood in the depth of misery, only 
Divine Providence could avert the doom. The senate 
pointed out that for three years it had vainly striven to 
secure the colony's exemption from ground-rent, or at least 
a rebate thereon ; that the Chinese interpreter had bolted 
with nine hundred taels in settlement of three years' rent, 
and that the mandarins were pressing for payment. The 
council resolved to cover the loss by house-tax. 

^ Martinho de Mello e Castro's Memorandum, para. 18. 

* Marques Pereira's Atf Alfandegaa Chineitas de Macau, p. 29. An 
error in Ljungstedt's Historical Sketch, p. 86, is repeated In this work, 
p. 30, with reference to the customs guards chasing a boat laden with 
goodM. The date should be 1G87 nut 1507 as given. 
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The exemption from ^ound-rent had in facfc been 
secured and lost after the Manchu conquest : in 1650 the 
Tartars besieged and amidst terrible carnage eventually 
subdued Canton, the last and staunchest stronghold of the 
Mings, whose partisans, sorely pressed, sought an alliance 
with the Portuguese ; while the Manchii emperor Shun-che, 
to conciliate the Portuguese, exempted Macao from the 
vexatious and paltry annuity in question.^ In 1053, how- 
ever, the senate's interpreter, on paying tonnage dues at 
Canton, was arrested and detained as liostage for the pay- 
ment of ground-rent as well. According to the minutes of 
the senatorial session held on that occasion, it was decided 
to ransom the hostage without complying with the arbitrary 
exaction. But every effort proved unavailing, and the 
illegal annuity was once more enforced by the mandarins. 

According to Ljungstedt,* the emperor waived the 
ground-rent for three years, in 1G51, when Macao acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Manchu dynasty. Evidently 
ignoring this annuity's origin, Ljungstedt, in trying to 
trace it, hazards the opinion that at first, like the tributaries 
of China, Macao periodically sent an envoy with tribute 
to the emperor ; and that in the course of the Tartar 
invasion, the court's instability and the perils incurred by 
the envoy probably induced the Chinese government to 
commute the tribute offerings into the annuity. Such 
allegations cannot be better disproved than by the Chinese 
themselves : " The Portuguese never sent tribute to Peking 
during the Ming dynasty .^^'^ In the court document known 
as the Ta Tsing Hwui-tien, Macao is not included among 
the tributary states : — " The countries in the four quarters 

' Memoire sur la sauverainete territoriale du Portugal a Macao, 
p. 62. 

* Historical Sketch, p. 76. 

^ From Chinese annala quoted in Parker's Cliina's Intercourse 
with Europe, p. 5. 
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of the world whiflh send embassies to China and pay tribute 
are Corea, Loochoo, Laos, Cochin China, Siam, Suln, Hol- 
land, Burma and those of the Westeni Ocean ; all otlier 
countries have only intercoui"se and commerce.^" 

More than once the Manchu dynasty dispensed with 
the ground-rent of Macao. It was waived in 1714, the 
sum being then a thousand dollars. The senate, in a 
despatch to the viceroy of India, attributed this gracious 
act of the emperor Kang-hc to the fact that, on an official 
visit of five high -graded mandarins from the court of 
Peking, the senators, in accordance with Chinese etiquette, 
enquired after tlie emperor's liealth, and as the mandarins 
replied, the forts, at a signal, fired a Siilute and the church 
bells rang, a demonstration which highly pleased the 
mandarins and the emperor. In 1718 the senate, through 
the medium of the .Jesuits at Peking, submitted to Kang-he 
a proposal for the remission of both ground-rent and 
tonnage dues in return for the services of two ships to be 
employed in checking piracy at Canton waters. The pro- 
posal fell through, but the senate once more succeeded in 
obtaining the remission of the rent, evidently as a return 
for two bronze guns which the emperor desired to purchase. 
Referring to this matter in a desi^tch dated 1720, Dom 
Luiz de Menezes, viceroy of India, taunted the senate for 
not having made a present of the guns and for having 
sought the remission. However needy, the Senate was 
thenceforth to abstain from any manifestation of its em- 
barrassed circumstances. Even if a perpetual immunity 
from the ground-rent were obtainable, it should be prized 
apart from any pecuniary consideration. And furthermore, 
the senators were reproached for having performed seven 
genuflections (evidently the curtsy known as the ta-tsien) 
at a reception accorded to a ta-f/on sent by the emperor to 

c From Mai'tiu'a China, vol. I., p. 264. 
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Macao. While displaying due pomp mi such occasions, 
enjoined Pom Luiz de Menezes, the senate was to refrain 
from any show of inferiority, and never should the oheisance 
in question be rendered by the Portuguese to any people, 
much less by Christians, except to God alone. These high- 
flown strictures, however well-meant, were scarcely justifiable. 
If in its dealings with the mandarins the senate was solely 
guided by pecuniary considerations, Dom Luiz de Menezes 
would have had no further occasion to upbraid it for 
rejecting the foreign trade of China. With regard to the 
obeisance, it were well if the senate's condescension went 
no further than this observance of Chinese etiquette.' The 
main point is whether the Chinese viewed the ceremony in 
any other light but that of urbanity. That they did not, 
is evident from the fact that a few years later, a vice-regal 
delcfi^te from Canton and the mandarins of Heang-shan 
on their knees performed similar obeisance to an ambassjidor 
from Portugal ; and in moderu times the imperial high- 
commissioner Ki-ying prostrated himself before the bust of 
Camoes in the grotto at Macao, on being told that the 
immortal poet's fame among the Portuguese is as great as 
that of Confucius among the Chinese. 

AVhat brought the f/t-fj/m to Macao Avas a question of 
momentous interest for the colony: in 1719 Kang-he, after 
interdicting Chinese navigation to foreign countries sought 
to centre .the foreign commerce of China at Macao. This 
reversion to the old exclusivism was due to a chum-iuncfs 
memorial in which free trade was reported to be fraught 
with perils, the Europeans being depicted as of unruly, 
aspiring spirit, and Chinese emigrants as of doubtful 
patriotism, both classes drawing an immense quantity of 
rice from the em.pire.** In Chinese annals, the English at 

^ Napoleon at St. Helena expressed considerable surprise at Lord 
Ainherst'B refusal to comply with the court ceremoniuU of China. 

> Lj ungated Vd 11 i^to rival Sketch, p. 85. 
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Canton were at this epoch described as the most artful of 
foreigners.^ The East India Company exacted privileges 
which must have astounded the intolerant mandarms ; 
while English ships, to reprc^ss abuses, resorted to lex 
talionis}^ 

In consequence of the exclusive policy now adopted, 
Kang-he proflfered to Macao the foreign trade of China 
with the right to the whole import duties thereon ; 
and the viceroy of Canton snggest<Ml the construction of a 
fort at Taipi to guard the anchorage nsually resorted to 
by English ships when calling at Macao. The senate and 
the moradof'ps declined Kang-he's proposal ; and Dom 
Luiz de Menezes, in a despitch of 1720, tiiuntingly ascribed 
this rejection to the senate's shortsightedness in refusing 
to maintain an auxiliary force of fifty or sixty men not- 
withstanding the immense advtmtages derivable from the 
colony being rendered the centre of China's foreign com- 
merce. The emperor Yung Ching in 1732 reiterated the 
proposal. By command of Dom Pedro Mascarenhas, 
viceroy of India, the senate again declined the splendid 
offer, although now disposed to accept it : in a despatch 
of 1733 it was pointed out to the viceroy that, although 
apprehended by some Jis a source of mischief and peril, 
the domicile of forci^ni merchants at Macao, far from being 
detrimental, was deemed by men of light and leading as 
likely to prove a great boon, since the colony's welfare 
depended on commerce. That the whole foreign trade of 
an empire should have been thus cast to the winds, cogent 
indeed must have been the reason, if any ; or if it was a 
blunder, it was egregious, unparalleled in the history of 
commerce, and (|uite characteristic of the nation that spurned 
Columbus when he proffered the Xew AVorld. 

'•^ Parker: Chinas Interrovr^e with Europe, p. 42. 
'"See Martin's China, vol. II., p. 10. 
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The interdict on Chinese navigation abroad^ ^ was at 
first imposed upon Macao by the district mandarins, who 
were frustrated by the senate's representation to the viceroy 
of Canton, supported by an influential Jesuit there, Jose 
Pereira. An imperial decree in 1710 exempted the colony 
from any such interdictory measures ; and in return the 
senate presented Kang-he with wines, sweets, snuff, etc., 
which Ljungstedt ridiculously takes for tribute.^^ This 
exemption proved a godsend : in two years tiie shipping 
increased from eight to twenty-one IMacao-owned vessels. 
In 1725 Yung-ching restricted the number to twenty-five. 
These vessels were registered and each assigned a number 
entith'ng her to the old privileges. 

Onidually the trade of Macac* revived. Tlie treaty of 
peace lietwecn Spain and Tortiigal in KXIH restored tlie 
Manila trade to Macao. It was subject, however, to occa- 
sional stoppage in consequence of altercations. The extent 
of that trade at the close of the seventeenth century may 
be gauged from the fact that three ships from Manila 
brought a million dollars for the purchase of silk. In 1720 
the senate remarked in a despatch to the king that the 
Manila trade no longer yielded the splendid returns of yore. 
At the instance of l)om Joao Y, the senate vested Spanish 
vessels with the privileges enjoyed by the ships of Macao. 
On arrival, Spanish vessels were allotted the numbers of 
such among the twenty-five registered ships not then in 
I)ort, whereby the Spaniards secured the usual rebate in 
tonnage dues, in return for which they paid the Portuguese 
customs duties leviable on imports in J^ortuguese bottoms. 

The prosperity of Macao would have been greatly enhan- 
ced if the king of Portugal had accorded the commercial 
facilities sought for by the senate as this epoch. A few 

'^Revoked by Yunjif-ching in 1723. 
" Sec the Jlistorieal Shtch, [>. TO. 
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privileges were in fact grauted, bub in such wise that they 
failed to benefit the colony. By a royal decree of 1709, 
ships proceeding from Macao to India without calling at 
6oa were, during the stoppa^re of the Manila trade only, 
exempted from tonnage dues claimed at Goa. The royal 
monopoly of the trade between Portugal and China was 
also temporarily waived, and transactions promoted between 
the merchants of Lislx^n and Macao ; but consignments to 
Lisbon brought no returns whatsoever, whereupon the 
senate, addressing the king in 17ir>, proposed to send a 
small ship to Lisbon for the purpose of recovering the 
funds under royal protection ; and in view of the colony's 
decadence, Dom Joao V was requested to consider whether 
it was desirable that Macao should jx^rish, and the best 
stronjjrhold in the East fall into Chinese hands. A roval 
decree of 1710, in response to another petition, conferred 
on Macao, for ^vc years only, the privilege of sending 
annually two ships to Portugal and Brazil via Goa, on the 
following conditions : no shipment to be sent to Angola, 
under penalty of confiscation, besides withdrawal of the 
privileges ; no gold or silver to be shipped from Portugal 
or Brazil ; no goods to be disposed of at Goa ; and as a 
protective measure for the customs revenue of that port., 
two other ships from Macao to call there before the two 
privileged vessels sailed thence for Portujral. Such privi- 
leges are painfully contrasted by the extrnordinary conces- 
sions secured by England at this epoch. 

Quos Dpus vult jK'nlprc pn'vs ilprnpnlat. 

Apprehensive of th.e J5onrl)on ascendancy in Spain, 
Portugal sought English protection, only to be involved in 
the war of the Spanish snccession, and reduced by the 
Methuen treaty to a nation of \inedressei"s at the mercy of 

*^ At the same time strefis was laiti on the stipulation that Macao 
was to defray the cost of an intended embassy to China. 
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the nation of shopkeepers. In return for a reduction of 
duties on Portuguese wines in England, which, though 
ostensibly a bounty, was an economical English counter- 
measure necessitated by a protective policy in Prance and 
the consequent prohibitive tariff on French wines in Eng- 
land, — in return for this token of her friendship, England 
secured an exclusive privilege for her goods in Portugal, 
whereby, compensating herself for losses in France, she 
blighted almost every Portuguese industry, employed a 
million hands at home to supply Portuguese demands, 
engrossed the inland traffic and financial transactions of 
Portugal as well as the trade with Bmzil ; in short, English 
mercantilism so disorganised the political economy of 
Portugal, that, sixty years after the discovery of gold in 
Brazil, scarcely a million sterling in specie was left in 
Portugal, and the nation already owed some five millions ; 
while no less than a hundred millions in gold from Brazil 
had been regularly shipped out of Portugal in English 
men-of-war notwithstanding every prohibitive measure.^^ 

The colonies, stunted by the royal trade monopoly, wci'C 
further blighted by the blinded, suicidal egotism of Portu- 
guese merchants. At Macao, the evil was rampant. In 
view of its ruinous consequences, a viceroy of India, Jouo 
Saldanha da Gama, suggested to the senate, in 1728, the 
establishment of a commercial association similar to that of 
the Dutch, whose prosperity, he ix)inted out, was mainly 
due to their espilt tie corps. At the same time the senators 
elicited a royal decree against their arljitrary pixxiedure in 
reserving for themselves the trade of Macao with Manila 
and Batavia. 

A royal decree of 17^0 interdicted not only foreign 
commerce but even foreign domicile at Macao. On the 
other hand foreigners were tolerated at Canton during the 

** 866 Baynal^s HiHoire Philosophiqne et Politique^ book IX. 
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sliipping SC51S011 only, after which the mandarins furnished 
them with pas8[)oits for Mac-ao. This led tlie senate to 
discard the interdict on foreiofn residence, in 1757, when 
French, Spanish, Danish, and Swedish factories, in addition 
to the EngHsh and Dntch, had l)een estabhshed at Canton. 

The ecclesiastical anthorities had no inconsiderable voice 
in the op[)osition to ft)rei<]rn domicile, on moral Ixsides 
religions grounds ; and the repeal of the interdict causcnl 
a prelate to adopt measures for shadowing women of easy 
virtue, who were either banislied to Timor, or lodged m 
the Asylo de Siinta Maria Magdalena founded l)y him for 
tejiching tlie Magdalens various cidhngs which fitted them 
to earn a decent livelihtxxl. On the otlier hand the evil 
was fostered by idlers, gamblei-s, and pandere, wliom the 
ouvidor was in l^Oo instructed l)y the j)rince-regent to 
prosecute, considenition l>eiiig recommended in cases in- 
volving morcuiores and certain foreign residents so as neither 
to compromise the government nor stiike tlie deconim of 
justice. MesaUiiinrc sometimes resulted from the campaign ; 
and in one instance a native wonr.ui who wedded a foreign 
merchant under romantic; circumst<mces l)ecame a public 
benefactress 1)V l)e(|ueathintr her fortune to the charitid)le 
institutions of the colony, in one of wliicli, the Santa Casa 
de ^lisericordia, the portrait of ^lartlia Merop is still 
preserved. 

Under the administration of tlie Marijuis de Pombal, 
the royal trade monopoly was aliolished, and a Portuguese 
East India Company projected, with a capital of £3,000,000, 
to be subscril)ed by thirty merchants. The project fell 
through. The monoiMjJy, then assigned to a single foreign 
capitalist, failed in spite of the privileges with which it was 
vested. 

The great rise of the tea trade at this period drew 
Pombars attention to the relative importance of Macao as 
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a centre of exportation ; and while encouraging the transit, 
the great minister took care that it contributed to the 
crown's revenue.^^ But the prosi)ects of Macao were 
marred by the establishment of foreign factories at Canton. 

The popularity of teti in England, it may Ikj remarked, 

was due to a Portuguese princess. Queen Catherine, whose 

predilection for that beverage rendered it fashionable. In 
an ode to her, Waller sings — 

The best of queens and best of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation who the way did shew 
To the fair region where the sun doth rise, 
Whose rich productions we so justly prize. 

But instead of being a source of wealth for that nation, 
the tea business became almost an English monoix)ly. 

Once more Macao was proffered the foreign tmdc of 
China : the mandarins, tired of difficulties raised by the 
Europeans, proi)Ofied to shift the traffic from Whampoa to 
Macao — a measure which, as remarked by De Guignes, 
would have enriched the colony. But the bishop, then 
acting govenior, rejected the proposal on the ground that 
he feared the heretics would corrupt Portuguese manners. 
The Chinese thus continued to tolerate the Europeans, and 
never more reiterated the proposal, so ill considered and 
so awkwardly declined ; while the people of Macao grew 
none the better, but became the poorer ; and their poverty 
was an evil without remedy. ^^ 

The merchants of the Canton factories, however, found 
means to elude the prohibitive measures on foreign trade 
at Macao, and turned their capital, credit, and connection 
to good account during their periodical stay there. For a 
trifling consideration Portuguese agents lent their name for 

" Morse Stephen's Portugal, p. 36i». 
»« Voyage d Pehing, vol. III., pp. 186-7. 
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such investincuts ; and at their expense the investors en- 
grossed substantial profits greatly outweighing whatever 
advantages the colony derived from foreign residence." 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century Portuguese 
shipping at Macao had dwindled to some eight or ten 
vessels trading mostly with Siaiii ; and from Portugal one 
or two vessels annually came with Brazil snuff, then in 
great demand among the Chinese. 

JIaf/ni nomiim umbra. 



^' StauDton's Accounts of Macartney's Embassy, vol. II., p. 586. 



X. 

Thirty years after the death of St. Francis Xavier his 
followers still continued to be rigorously debarred from 
China. Gazing at the mainland from Macao, Yalignani, 
the Jesoit provincial, used to exclaim despairingly : "0 rock, 
when wilt thon open ? " The famous pseudo-embassy to 
Shao-king-foo furnished the opening so long sighed for. 
Bnggiero presented the victToy with a clock and prism, 
then* sensational curiosities to the Chinese. Enchanted 
with the clock, and won over by suave manners the viceroy 
readily granted him the desired jXTmission to remain, as- 
signing a pagoda for residenct*. There a talente<l confrere 
joined Rnggicro, Ricci. Attired and shavetl like Iwnzes, 
Uicsc two Jesuits lived osti'nsibly for no other purpase 
tlmn leaming the Chinese language, arts, and sciences, of 
which they professed to Ikj warm admirers. They were 
called upon to officiate as bonzes, but declared they only 
served the liOrd of Heaven ; and discarding the garb of 
bonascs, they adopted that of the literati. With the viceroy's 
permission they had a house built. Thither resorted the 
mandai'ins and gentry to see the asirolal)es and quadrants, 
aimillary spheres, celestial and terivstrial glolxjs made by 
Ricci ; and when he was at the sjmie time heard to incul- 
cate Confucian maxims, the Celestials proclaimed him a 
wonderful sage. Brought by a mandarin to Nanking, 
Li Ma Teo— so was Matteo Ri('<i called— befriended the 
foremost literati and diffused scientific treatises in an 
admirably elegant style. The fame of the lionised savant 
preceded him to Pekini^, and he won the emperor's good 
graces. To flatter the nuiional vanity, Ricci drew a map 
of the world with China in the centre, as befitteil the 
Middle Kingdom. This gave immense satisfaction, and 
by imperial behest the map was reproduced on silk. Asked 
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by Van-Ii whence came he, Ricci replied — ta si yamj kuoy 
the Great Kingdom of tlie Western Ocean ; and so was 
Portugal thenceforth designated. After Ricci's death, the 
Jesuits, denounced as preaclierg of a perplexing doctrine, 
would have been banished to Macao but for an influential 
and scholarly convert of his, now risen to the rank of a 
JrO'l/io, Seu Kwang-ke, known as Dr. Paul, who impressed 
upon the emperor that if he relied on talented Jesuits and 
Portuguese artillery, China need fear no foe. Other highly 
gifted Jesuits upheld the prestige won by the brilliant 
pupil of Clavius, and at the imperial court served as 
exponents of almost all Western arts and sciences. The 
fall of the Min^ afft^ted them not. Schaal, whom Shun- 
che ennobled, l)ecame mandarin of the first jn'ade and 
president of the mathematiatl tribunal ; and his vei-satility 
was such that he reformed the calendar, pkmned a fort, 
cast guns, and rojmired a harp. Verbiest, no less honoured, 
did much in astronomy and gun-founding too. Gerbillon 
with Bouvet cured Kang-he of a dangerous fever, and 
with Pereira at the head of an army checked Russian 
aggression and averted an imminent war by a treaty of 
perpetual peace and amity concluded with tlie ambassador 
Golovin at Nertchinsk. No less imj)ortant to the Chinese 
government was the survey of the empire undertaken by 
the Jesuits, to whose scientific and literary labours, on the 
other hand, Europe was indebted for a mine of information 
concerning China. At the imperial court, such was the 
confidence, the consideration enjoyed by the Jesuits that 
Kang-he was educated by them, and liad a fine church 
built within the precinct of tlie palace. Rut when urged 
to embrace the faith, philosophically he declared this 
unnecessary since he worshipped the true God. 

So carefully Chinafied was the Jesuit system of prosely- 
tism that, unlike othei*s, it clashed not against the nation's 
idiosyncrasies and ultra-conservatism. Ricci evidently re- 
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cognised the impolicy and danger of attempting to subvert 
the sublime social and ethical system of Confucius, and 
preparatory to a full revelation of the GosikjI under more 
auspicious circumstances, even found it advisaljle to adapt 
the terms tien and shan(j-tl to signify Heaven and the 
'' Lord of Heaven '' among the converts, who, moreover, 
were not debaiTed from celebrating the ancestral and Con- 
fucian rites. 

It was against the errors of Celestial astronomers that 
the Jesuits evinced an uncompromising intolerance ; and 
this created bitter enmity, as did also the favours showered 
on them. Thus, after Shun-che's death, his ma-Ja^ or 
venerable old man, Schaal, was loaded with chains, and 
die<l in prison broken-hearted, condemned by the regents 
to the Ung-chi process of being hacked into pieces ; and 
Gabriel de Magalhaes, another of Shun-che's intimate 
friends, succumbed to the effect of torture on the rack, but 
was honoured by Kang-he with an imi)osing funeral and 
an eulogium. Christianity was interdicted as i)ernicious. 
Most of the Jesuits were banished. But knowledge is 
power ; and theirs, particularly Verbiest's proficiency in 
astronomy, restored them to favour ; and an edict from 
Kang-he sanctioned the propagandism in China. 

To avoid conflicting systems, Gregory XITI assigned 
the mission in China exclusively to the Jesuits. But 
Urban VIII revoked this measure ; and the outcome was, 
alas, a protracted and disastrous controversy. The Confucian 
and ancestral rites having been condemned by Morales, a 
Dominican, converts who practised those rites were excom- 
municated by Innocent X. But a Jesuit, ^Martinez, con- 
vinced Alexander VII that the rites wore not, as alleged, 
idolatrous, but civil, and instituted purely as a matter of 
polity; and a covenant among the controvcrsists in China 
recognised this as most probalile in the absence of any 

10 
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proof to the contrary. Soon, however, one of the Dom- 
inican covenanters, Navarette, dissented ; and another 
Dominican, Bishop Maigrot, challenging the assertion 
of Martinez, interdicted the rites, sanctioned though they 
were by Alexander VII. The term shany-H was suppressed, 
and chu affixed to tien as a correct definition of God. The 
uproarious logomachy escaped not the raillery of Voltaire 
in the Princesse de Bahjlone^ the great emperor of China 
welcoming Formosanta with her speaking phoenix just after 
banishing a party of foreign bonzes who had come ivoxa 
the confines of the West in the fi^autic expectation of 
compelling all China to think like themselves, and who 
were bidden to depart in pe«ice, if they could be at peace, 
and never return. Kang-lic in fact determined to put a 
stop to the commotion resulting from the controversy. In 
an edict he declared that tien signified the true God, and 
that the rites were civil. He instituted an examination to 
find out the partisanship of the missionaries. The followers 
of Ricci were authorised to preach ; those of Maigrot 
received orders to quit the empire. 

On the other hand, Clement XI, who confirmed Maigrot's 
decision, despatched a legate a latere to China, the patriarch 
of Antioch, Monseigneur de Tonrnon, a rigid canonist, 
bitterly hostile to the tolerant policy of the Jesuits. On 
the way he already thundered against them at Pondichery 
and Manila. At Peking he elicited Kang-he's remonstrances 
against undue interference with secular affairs and against 
measures of his which tended to fan the controversy into 
flame. His credentials, moreover, were only to the bishop 
of Peking, and to Maigrot. Thus, after a private audience, 
during which the legate was suddenly taken ill, Kang-he 
bade him leave Peking. An inii)erial decree followed him 
to Macao, for his detention there pending the return of 
two Jesuits sent by Kang-he to obtain the jx)pe's abrogation 
of mandates issued by the legate against the examination 
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of missionaries and the observance of the interdicted 
rites. 

At Macao further troubles and humiliations awaited 
the legate in consequence of his studied disregard for the 
real padroado, the patronage accorded by the king of 
Portugal to missionaries in partibus^ pursuant to which 
they proceeded to their destination via Lisbon and under 
the auspices of the crown. Bygone, however, were the 
times when, unchallenged, successive jwpes by divine right 
invested Portugal with the donation of heathen lands from 
the coast of Africa to the then undefined Far East. When 
by a mere stroke of the pen Alexander VI compensated 
Spain with the donation of the but partially discovered 
New World, already a jealous monarch in Christendom 
wondered by what clause in Adam's will was almost the 
whole earth bequeathed to the kings of Spain and Portugal. 
At Lisbon, both state and church ceased to adhere to the 
Vatican when, out of deference to Spain, the pope ignored 
the restoration of the Portuguese monarchy ; and when the 
real padroado was contested at Rome on the ground that 
the king had no right to a universal patronage. Tournon, 
acting on this principle, gave great umbrage. The slight 
was amply retaliated. By order of the primate of Goa, a 
pastoral was issued at Macao interdicting the recognition 
of the patriarch in China as an apostolic visitor. On the 
other hand, in a mandate given at Canton, Tournon called 
upon the diocese of Macao to discard the practice of Eicci. 
Against this mandate the bishop, Dom Joao do Cazal, 
protested, not only because it violated the prerogatives of 
the real padroado^ but also because it emanated from one 
who was not competent to decide the ritual question ; and, 
vindicating the 2)adroado^ the prelate pointed out that the 
legate's credentials had not been registered at Lisbon in 
accordance therewith ; that the papal decree on the Chinese 
rites, which had likewise not been produced, should be based 
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on the opinion of duly qiuililied iK-reons ; that the mand«ate 
was opposed to the emjxTor's edict ; that to substitute the 
practice of ^laigrot for that of Ricci would end not only 
in Maigrot and his followers being hunted out of China, 
but in ruining the colony of Macao and the missions, which, 
at great cost, the king maintained for the sake of Chris- 
tianity in the Far East ; and appealing to the Holy See, 
the bishop placed himself, the king and the primate under 
its protection against the outrages of a declared enemy of 
the Portuguese nation, of the diocrsan jurisdiction, and the 
primate. In response, the legate enjoined the bishop to 
obey under pain of censure, and, rejecting the appeal, insisted 
on its elimination from the register of the diocese.^ 

On arrival at Macao, Tournon was, in the name of the 
clergy and laity, oflicially advised to abstain from exercising 
any authority in contravention of the i)rerogatives vested 
in the rml padroado. Detiance resulted in a scandalous 
commotion. The Dominicans and Augustines, who warmly 
sided with the iiatuiardi, challenged the diocesan jurisdiction. 
The bishop, relates a local manuscript,^ excommunicated 
even such as only went to the church-yards of St. Dominic's 
and St. Augustine's. The patriarch revoked the anathema 
by placards which were no sooner ix)sted than destroyed. 
One jMjsted at the gate of St. Dominic's was, by the cap- 
tain-genenirs order, torn down by an orderly. The friars, 
from their windows, ]telLed him with stones ; others came 
out and caned him. Jn the king's name, Diogo de Pinho 
Teixeira, the captain-general, then ordered the soldiery to 
arrest the Dominicans. As the trooi)S broke into the church, 
the friars fell upon them. After staunch resistance some 
were aiTested. The rest resorted to the altar, where, under 
the a?gis of the Host, tliey stood at bay for three days and 
nights without food. At last, stirring from the sacred 

' Sec Anccdolc.s sur Vctat dc la nlif/ion danti la Chine, tome III., 
part II. 

- Ueproduced iu the Jip/itiiuridtS, pp. GJ. SO-1. 
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precinct, they were captured and imprisoned with the others 
in the fortresses. 

The legate, now raised to the eminence of cardinal, 
was isolated in his residence under military surveillance. 
In vain thundered his censures. A monitory posted at his 
door bade him, under pain of excommunication, to rescind 
them and produce his credentials. Death relieved the 
august prisoner from privation and further indignities. 
After three years' detention, Cardinal de Toumon died, 
rather suddenly, on the 8th July 1710. In a bull which 
annulled all the measures taken against the hapless Ic^te, 
Clement XI severely censured the bishop of Macao. 

The cardinal's partisans denounced the senate for having 
stood in the way of their forwarding a letter from the pope 
to Kang-he. The senate, as recorded in the minutes of the 
sessions of 1712, resolved to bribe the mandarins as the 
surest way of counteracting the calumny. 

The tragic fate of the legate deeply impressed the court 
of Lisbon. In reinstating the Augustines, who had been 
imprisoned and dispossessed of their monastery at Macao, 
Dom Joao V presented them with a chalice and reliquary, 
besides an order upon the senate for a small annuity, in 
token of gratification at their conduct towartls the patriarch, 
and as a solatium for the ordeals undergone by them for 
his sake. 

The solution of the momentous controversy, in the opinion 
of many prelates in China, devolved upon a synod. At the 
instance of the inquisitors, however, the mandates of the 
legate were confirmed by Clement XI in the bull ex ilia 
die. In 1720 another legate was sent to Peking, Mezzfibarba, 
patriarch of Alexandria, whom the imi)erial court received 
with great attentions. But he failed to reconcile the emperor 
with the papal interdict of the ancestral and Confucian rites. 
At Macao the legate was prevailed upon to modify the 
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severity of the bull by granting eight pemnissions, which 
the pope repealed at the instance of the vicar of Peking, a 
Franciscan, who proceeded to Rome expressly for that 
purpose. Unlike his predecessor, whose remains he conveyed 
to Borne, Mczzabarba complied with the exigencies of the 
real padroado^ which ensured him every possible consideration 
at the hands of the Portuguese government, clergy and 
people. The king bore all the expenses of the mission from 
Lisbon to China, and by royal command the senate of 
Macao defrayed the cost of the stay in China as well as of 
the homeward voyage. At Macao the legate was accorded 
an imposing reception. 

The advanced age of Kang-he inspired serious apprehen- 
sions at Macao as to the probable policy of his successor, 
who, it was predicted, would prove less friendly and tolerant 
towards the missionaries. It was even feared that Kang-he's 
death would be followed by a civil war, as there were 
various pretenders to the throne. With the view of render- 
ing any possible succour desired by the emperor, the senate 
in 1717 requested Dom Joao V to send fifty soldiers, a 
hundred muskets, and five hundred barrels of gunpowder. 
A royal decree of 1719 granted the request, limiting the 
quantity of gunix)wdcr to three hundred barrels. 

In spite of the deplorable controversy, the emperor 
Kang-he, guided by a liberal-minded policy, r^arded the 
spread of the Gospel in his dominions with the utmost 
tolerance, although warned by his councillors that the advent 
of missionaries in Japan led to intrigues, strifes and 
calamities, which should serve as a lesson for China. Yet, 
while jealously guarding the integrity of his sovereignty 
against priestly domination, Kang-he displayed the best 
disposition towards the accomplished followers of Ricci. 
But when it transpired that imperial regulations were set 
at naught, that missionaries evaded the examination instituted 
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by bis order, Eang-be deemed it bigb time to sweep away 
tbe Cbristian faitb from bis empire. But ere tbis could be 
reabsed, be expired, in 1722, after a glorious reign of sixty 
years. Macao was not insensible of tbe many instances of 
Kang-be's benevolence : wben bis demise was officially 
announced, tbe senate ordered tbe forts and sbips in port 
to fire minute gmis for twenty-four bours, and moummg to 
be worn by civil and mibtary officers for tbree montbs, 

Tbe emperor Yung Cbing accomplisbed tbe suppression 
of Cbristianity in Cbina Wbilst a few Jesuits were retained 
in tbe imperial service, missionaries were driven out of tbe 
land. In vain tbey returned in disguise. Tbey were again 
deported to Macao, witb strict injunctions to leave by tbe 
first sbip, and tbey embarked under tbe surveillance of 
mandarins. Converts in great number reverted to paganism. 
Desolate cburcbes crumbled into dust. Tbus fell tbe grand 
fabric reared by tbe Jesuits after a century's patient, 
intelligent labour. 

Tbe main factors in tbe downfall proved to be tbose 
very monastical orders wbose advent bad been so strongly 
deprecated. Tbe Dominicans, in particular, ill brooked tbe 
splendid success acbieved by tbeir superior rivals. To mar 
tbat triumpb was a longing inspired by blind party feeUng, 
by wounded pride, enbanced by tbe bitter recollection tbat 
tbe expulsion of tbe Dominicans from Japan was due to 
tbe influence of tbe Jesuits. In Japan tbe strife could only 
be attributed to sbeer rivalry. In Cbina tbe rites served 
as a cheval de hatailk, Dominican inquisitors scrupled not 
to rouse tbe qualms of tbe pope in regard to tbose rites, 
altbougb tbe observance tbereof bad been duly sanctioned 
upon tbe conviction tbat tbe ceremonies were not idolatrous. 
As explained by Ricci, tbe Cbinese revere tbeir ancestors 
only as tbose to wbom tbey owe tbeir lives, and Confucius 
is bonoured merely as a pbilosopber and legislator. Moreover, 
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non-compliance with the ancestral rite means nothing short 
of disgrace ; whilst by neglecting to render the homage 
due to Confucius, every prospect of official honours and 
emoluments is forfeited — terms these which support the 
assertion that the rites in question are civil. Had the 
Vatican definitely sanctioned these usages, it would not 
have been the onlv instance of tolerance. The church of 
Rome has its Latin as well iis Oriental rites. The Maronites, 
Melchites, Armenians and Chaldjeans are tolerated, though 
differing from the orthodoxy in some of their rites. But 
Tounion, blinded by his fanatical prejudices against the 
Jesuits, warred against the Chinese rites, although as patriarch 
of Antioch he stood nominally at the head of the Maronites, 
who were allowed to retain ancient peculiarities dating from 
the days when they were heretical monothelites. Thus, 
heterodoxy might be reconciled with orthodoxy, but not rites 
proved to be civil. Blasting all hopes of converting an 
empire, the Dominicans triumphed over the Jesuits through 
the short-sighted i)()licy of Clement XI, much to the amaze- 
ment of Kang-lie, who could hardly reiilise that the pope 
should presume to judge of the usages of China with which 
he was as little acquainted as he, the emperor, was with 
those of EuroiK?. N"o less pointed wiis the saying of Yung- 
ching when, in reply to a petition for the return of tlie 
missionaries, he remarked that if he were to send bonzes to 
Eurofje the probability was that they would l)e treated as 
fanatical disturbers of the public tranquillity deserved. As 
such were missionaries thenceforth dealt with in China. 

The destinies of Macao, always closely linked with the 
cause of Christianity, depended on the anti-Christian disposi- 
tion of Yung Chiug being allayed. The senate, addressing 
Dom Jofio V in 1724, pointed out the danger incurred through 
the persecution of Christianity in China ; and to avert the ruin 
of the colony as well as of its missions, it was suggested that 
an ambassador should be sent to conciliate the emperor. 
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An embassy to Peking happened to have been already 
determined npon, after the mission of Antonio de Magal- 
haes, a Jesuit, sent by Kang-he, in 1721, with the view 
of urging Dom Joao to use his influence at the Vatican 
in favour of the Christians in China and their ritual 
observances. The envoy brought sixty chests of presents 
from Kang-he ; and Magalhiies himself presented Dom Joao 
with seven exquisite pearls. Among the imperial gifts were 
some artificial flowers made by Kang-he's own hands^ — a 
rare token of regard never before received by a European 
monarch from the Son of Heaven. 

A high functionary, Alexandre Metello de 8ouza e 
Menezes, was appointed ambassador, and, accompanied by 
Magalhaes, sailed with an imposing suite in the frigate 
Nossa Senhora (VOUveira, arriving at Macao on the lOth 
June 1726, and landing there three days after with imposing 
pomp and magnificence. 

The viceroy of Canton, on being officially apprised by 
the senate of the ambassador's arrival, reported it to the 
emperor as that of a tributary envoy. The mandarin of 
Heang-shan, treating the embassy as such, recommended 
despatch in the journey to Peking. Metello de Souza 
declared that he would by no means proceed on a tributary 
embassy, and sent the viceroy, for immediate transmission, 
a letter to the emperor requesting that due honour might 
be accorded to the congratulatory embassy. This letter the 
viceroy detained on the ground that he could do the need- 
ful. Thenceforth a notable change was observable. The 
viceroy ordered the mandarin of Heangshan to explain that 
the tributary term objected to, isinf/ Iconr/, was used through 
a clerical mistake ; and to ascertain when it would please 
the ambassador to start on his journey, so that ample 

' From a despatch of the French minister at Lisbon, q noted in 
Viscount de Santarem's Memoria sohre o c^tahih'c'nnrnto de Mnran, 
p. 27. 
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preparations might be made ia honour of a congratalatoiy 
mission coming from a land nine thousand miles away, and 
deserving of all considerations. A vice-regal del^ate, 
accompanied by the mandarin, next called on the ambassador 
with presents and insignia, and graciously knelt down before 
him to perform their obeisance, but were given to under- 
stand that such ceremonials were unnecessary. Metello de 
Souza, alluding to the clerical error, desired that it should 
be publicly rectified, since it had found its way into public 
documents. Accordingly, an edict from the mandarin of 
Heang-shan proclaimed that the grandee of Portugal came 
to congratulate the emperor, not to offer tribute as allied 
by ignorant people ; and such allegation being discourteous 
and injurious, any one repeating it would be severely 
punished on complaint from the procurator of Macao. The 
governor of Canton also proclaimed that the embassy differed 
much from those of tributary states, and extensive prepara- 
tions were therefore ordered for its reception in a becoming 
style. Nevertheless, Metello de Souza declined to stir from 
Macao unless the letter to the emperor was immediately 
despatched, so that it might be ascertained whether the 
emperor wished that such a reception should be given him 
not only at Canton, but at the imperial court as well. 
An express courier forthwith started with the letter, and 
another from tlie viceroy, who, in explaining the case, 
remarked that in truth tiie embassy differed from others, 
if only judging by its magnificence. 

Meanwhile, Ma^alhaes, who had returned to Peking, 
was consulted as to the purport of the embassy. He replied 
that, as far as he knew, it was to express condolence for 
the demise of Kanj^-hc and to compliment the reigning 
emperor, as well as to beseech his protection for the inhabi- 
tants of Macao and Portutjuesc vassals in China. This 
reply did not satisfy the emperor. It was apprehended that 
the ambassador would refer to the religious question. The 
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emperor deprecated this, inasmuch as he was determined to 
concede nothing on that point, and at the same time he 
desired not only to spare the ambassador any chagrin but 
to show him the utmost consideration. One of the princes 
then sounded the missionaries ; and when they assured him 
that every disagreeable topic would be avoided, he promised 
that the ambassador would be accorded honours never before 
received by any other in China. Again the prince questioned 
the missionaries, as to the foreign acceptation of the term 
tsing kong^ to which the ambassador so strongly objected. 
It was explained that the word had a very bad significance : 
tribute, feudality, subjection, dependence ; and that a better 
term might be found to designate the embassy. The objec- 
tionable term, the prince admitted, was applicable only in 
Uie case of embassies from tributary states; and after con- 
sulting the emperor and the tribunal of rites, he announced 
tJiat it was decided to style the embassy Oe-ho^ or congratu- 
latory mission, and to despatch a ta-gen^ together with a 
European, for the purpose of escorting the ambassador from 
Macao to Peking. The president of one of the tribunals, 
who happened to be very well disposed towards the Portu- 
guese, and Magalhaes, were chosen for this pm*pose ; and the 
viceroy of Canton received orders to show the ambassador 
every consideration and assure him of the emperor's kind 
regard. 

Thus, after five months stay at Macao, during which 
Metello de Souza had thoroughly acquainted himself with 
the state of affairs, the embassy proceeded, as usual, by the 
inland route, via Canton. The superb junk in which the 
ambassador went displayed, at the poop, a green flag with the 
arms of Portugal ; on the mainmast, another green flag with 
a Chinese inscription : '" the kingdom of the Far West sends 
a grandee to oflfer congratulations;" and at the bow, two 
red tabletfi inscribed: "the grandee from the Far West." 
On the way, Magalhaes and the ia-gen met the embassy. 
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When Hearing Peking, the anil)assador was waited upon by 
court officials with refreshments, and with men and horses 
for conveyance. 

The embassy entered Peking on 18th May 1727, in the 
following order : a mounted guard of two hundred Tartars 
with three files of musicians; the royal presents, in thirty 
richly adorned chests with yellow silk coverings, borne by 
two hundred and sL\ty-two negro footmen hveried in scarlet ; 
the (haimmer and trumpeters, in blue and silver uniform, 
with the anus of Portugal splendidly embroidered in green 
damask and gold-fringed Iwmiiers; royal guardsmen with 
their esi^idons ; the nuister of the horse, the gentlemen-in- 
waiting, and the secretiiry, dressed in gold and silver cloth, 
with plumed hat, and silver rapier, each with a footman 
leading his horse ; more royal guardsmen, in blue and silver 
uniform, with the ambassador's coat of arms on their 
belmets ; the ambassiidor, attired in gold and grey, in a 
chair of bine velvet, the eight bearers liveried in blue silk, 
red sash, and plumed hat ; a guard of musketeers, flanking 
the chair ; adjutiints of the senate of 3iIacao with the official 
umbrella and Tartar cushion ; the ambassador's horses, 
splendidly caparisoned ; the father-confessor, interpreter, 
and court missionaries ; the rest of the equipage and native 
officials, — altogether close upon eight hundred i^ereons. The 
route was lined with troops ; and all along, the crowds were 
at once delighted and amazed at the shower of silver 
crusados flung at them. 

The punctilio shown by the ambassador more than once 
set the court officials in a flutter, accustomed as they were 
to the usual submissiveness of other envoys. An invitation 
from the tribunal of rites for the customary rehearsal of 
the audience ceremonials, which Metello de Souza deemed 
incompatible with his dignity, was declined on the pretext 
that it was unnecessary to rehearse what he knew perfectly 
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well. Serious objection was then raised to the ambassador 
proceeding to the audience in the state chair with eight 
bearers, which was looked upon in the light of such an 
undue assumption that it was thought well not to contest 
the point.'* The audience had to be postponed in conse- 
quence of a hitch as to the mode of presenting the creden- 
tials, which, according to the court's etiquette, should be 
left on a table at the audience-hall. Metello de Souza, 
however, desired to hand his credentials to the emperor, 
as a Russian ambassador had recently done. To this the 
emperor graciously acceded. 

The audience took place on May 28th, amidst a brilHant 
concourse. Preceded by several high functionaries, the 
ambassador stepped into the state-room by the western 
entrance, holding the credentials with both hands raised 
to the level of the face. Kneeling before the throne, he 
presented them ; and the emperor handed them over to a 
magnate, by whom they were held, while the audience 
lasted, in the same manner as the ambassador had done. 
In conformity with the court etiquette, Metello de Souza 
then retired by the same way to the central door, whence, 
the usual obeisance rendered, he was conducted to a seat 
near the throne ; and there, kneeling on a cushion, he 
addressed the emperor, dwelling in particular on the excel- 
lent relations between Kang-he and Dom Jouo Y, relations 
which, it was hoped, would continue unimpaired, to the 
well-being of the Portuguese in China and at Macao, for 
whom imperial protection was beseeched. In a most affable 
reply, the emperor assured the ambassador of his amicable 
disposition. Tartar tea having been served as usual, the 
embassy retired, and as the interpreter left, the emperor 

* One version has it that Metello de Souza nevertheless went in 
in the chair ; according to another, on horseback. Memoria iohte o 
eitabekeimento de Macao^ p.p. 47-8 ; Archivo PUtoreico^ vol. IV, 
p. 246. 
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was heard to remark that the ambassador was a polished, 
wise man worthy of regard. 

The royal presents were tendered at another audience; 
and Tung Ching, who expressed great pleasure in accepting 
so many precious tokens of the king's friendship, recipro- 
cated with thirty chests of no less costly gifts for Dom 
Joao V, and seven for the ambassador. 

After a month's fete at the capital, the embassy was 
invited to the imperial country-seat of Yuen-ming-yuen ; 
and there Metello dc Souza had the honour of being 
graciously served with wine in a gold cup handed to him 
by the emperor. At the last audience, Yung Ching was 
once more entreated to protect Macao, and instruct the 
Canton officials to this effect. He bowed assent. 

Aware of certain time-honoured assumptions, Metello 
de Souza gave the councillors to understand tJiat the 
emperor's reply to the royal missive must be on terms of 
equality, as otherwise he could not undertake to convey a 
message derogatory to his sovereign. Bis mind was set at 
rest on this point by a high dignitaiy appointed to escort 
the embassy to Macao. 

In the words of Parennin, the court Jesuit who acted 
as interpreter, " justice must be done to Metello de Souza, 
who, notwithstanding considerable difficulties met in the 
course of his embassy, always knew how to maintain the 
honour of his sovereign and of all Europe in the eyes of 
a court who had hitherto spoken of nothing but tributes 
and tributaries whenever receiving any embassy through 
the grand tribunals."* 

The magnificence of the embassy cost Macao dearly 
indeed. It broke a bank recently established : since 1720 

^ From Parennin'a letter to the preceptor of the Spanish in&ntes : 
Lettres Edijiantes et Curieuses, vol. XXI. 
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the senate had so far recovered from its financial embar- 
rassments that the surplus revenue warranted the establish- 
ment of a bank ; and the respondentia funds, advanced on 
security, brought in a premium of twenty per cent, for 
every monsoon. The embassy, however, not only exhausted 
these funds, but led the senate to mortgage its revenue. 
It was not before 1762 that the senate again held capital 
enough to resume it^ financial transactions.^ 

The embassy succeeded in appeasing Yung Ching, but 
in no way it reconciled him to the views of the missionaries. 
Theirs was a hopeless cause. 

If in China missionaries tabooed Chinese usages, it 
may well be imagined what the religious intolerance was at 
Macao. To many a fanatic there, the legendary pagoda 
of Ama was an eyesore ; and notwithstanding the sanction 
of civil authorities, the clergy even interdicted Chinese 
theatricals and dragon procession. On the other hand 
Navarette relates how a Chinese broker once paraded 
Christian reliquaries and ornaments at an idolatrous 
pageantry ; and the profanation would have been avenged 
by Portuguese arras but for apprehensions that the city 
might be jeopardised if the idolaters were slain and the 
idols smashed. To such apprehensions should perhaps be 
attributed the fact that no auto du fe is known to have 
taken place at Macao, the monks there contenting them- 
selves with burning the effigies of Herod and his daughter 
on St. John's day. 

In 1702 a mandarin with his retinue collided with the 
funeral procession on Good Friday ; and a free fight ensued, 
amidst which the procurator was arrested and brought 
before the mandarin, disorder prevailing in the city for 
three days. Next year a prolonged drought and the 

* Andrade's Cartas da India c da China^ vol. I, chap. XXI. 
' Tratadoi de la inonarehia de China ^ book V[, chap X. 

* The Sph^merides^ p. 30. 
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consequent distress, regarded as a scourge of divine justice, 
led the people of Macao to seek remission by means of 
penitence and processions. From church to chnrch went 
the sombre nocturnal procession of penitents with unusual 
pomp. Still no rain fell, even when among the imposing 
array of images St. Anthony's statue was next processioned. 
Nothing so far could appease the merciless sky. Bishop 
Cazal then appealed to Our Lady of Remedies, whose 
gracious image was conveyed in a solemn procession on the 
3rd May 1703. It rained a little the next day, and heavy 
downpours followed up to the last day of the wotwia, 'to 
the wonder of Celestial unbelievers, as proudly recorded by 
the Brotherhood of Our Lady of Remedies. 

In fires and riots a beautiful lady was reported as 
having been observed on high protecting the city with a 
mantle ; and yet one scarcely ever heard of St. Catherine 
of Sienna, whom since 1646 the senate adopted as the 
patroness of Macao, probably to harmonise with Goa whose 
protectrix she was too, or perhaps because it was thought 
that St. John the Baptist had become a remiss patron since 
the rout of the Dutch. 

As all over Chri8t<>ndom, Macao could boast of many 
an image with wonderful attributes. The statue of St. 
James in the chapel of the Barra fort was reported to be 
fond of patrolling the beach at night, the boots in fact 
being found besmeared with mud every morning. The 
lifelike effigy of the Senlior <los Passos is said to have 
actually refused to l>e landed at Macao by anybody else 
but the Augustins, and, in further mauifestation of pre- 
ference for those friars, to have chosen its own shrine at 
St. Augustine's, whither it is believed to have returned by 
itself on being once removed to the cathedral. At the 
procession of St. Anthony, the stand of his image became 
as if rooted to the gi'ound if the pecuniary offering happened 
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to be short of the usual amount : before the procession 
the senate used to offer the soldier-saint a purse with the 
stipend of a captain of the line — an annuity which was 
done away with at the instance of a senator whom mis- 
fortunes, attributed to the offended saint, soon after reduced 
to penury. To such a stretch was the devotion to this 
popular saint carried, that, at his thirteen-day festival, a 
guard of honour every morning fired a salute in his church 
during mass. Bf^ore the household statuette of St. Anthony 
even starving devotees kept a lamp constantly burning ; 
and among the lower class the image was fondled with 
flowers, incense, and tapers, or reproached and even ill-used, 
according to the saint's merit or demerit in granting or 
denying what was beseeched of him, being usually pestered 
even for indication as to the whereabouts of anything 
mislaid or lost, for, as sung in his litany, 8t. Anthony 
could restore lost things. 

Unfortunately, however, a most serious loss remained 
to be made good, and a most desired miracle to be wrought — 
the undoing of Maigrot's mischiefs, in consequence of which 
China could not boast of having produced at least one 
saint, although Ricci is said to ha\ e died in the odour of 
sanctity. 
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Half a centnry after the restoration of the Portngneie 
monarchy, Dom Pedro II confirmed the royal charter of 
Macao, ^rranted daring the Spanish domination, and ratified 
in 1648 by Jofio da >Silva Telles de Menezea, Ooant de 
Aveiras, and viceroy of India. The letters-patent^ how- 
ever, evidently never reached Macao : upon enqairy from 
the senate, Dom Joao Y declared, in a letter dated 1709| 
that the documents in question — passed by Dom Bodrjgo 
da Costa, viceroy of India, — had, in 1691, received royal 
confirmation. They were confirmed again by Dom Joio, 
who, moreover, in a constitutional deed dated 1712, defined 
the political jurisdiction of the senate as eztendiDg cm 
all such cases as concerneil the welfare and tranqniUiiy of 
Macao, while, financially, the senate was entmsted with 
the sole cK)ntrol of the colony^s revenue and disbarBeniBDtL 

The captain-general, usually the proud scion of aome 
patrician and historical family — ill brooked this flcnatorial 
supremacy. The imposing pomp of his installation belied 
his subordinate position. When at the gate of the citadd 
he presented his letter-patent to the senior alderman, he 
was in turn handed a baton and the key of the citadel, 
amidst a salute of twenty-one guns. To his chagrin, 
however, he soon found his authority strictly limited to 
the command of the scanty garrison. 

The captain -general's appointment was invariably due 
to a favouritism whose only palliative lay in its somewhat 
chivalresqne feature : by the royal decrees of 1665 and 1676 
the viceroy of India was enjoined to reserve the captain- 
generalship of Macao, among other posts, as a dowry for 
unprovided young ladies of rank, whose fathers had lost 
their lives in the military and civil service in India, — posts, 
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which the ladies, on marrying, conferred upon their hus- 
bands. The captain-generalship >Yas a coveted appointment, 
on account of the golden opportunities it afforded for 
amassing wealth in commercial ventures, what with the 
prerogatives attached to the post in connection with the 
royal trade monopoly. It was the plaint of less privileged 
merchants that the captain-general, thus favoured, enjoyed 
the lion^s share in the profits derivable from many a mart. 
Eventually, in 1720, Dom Joao V revoked the prerogatives, 
and forbade the captain-general to trade in his own or 
others* name. 

The senators, on the other hand, were invariably mer- 
chants, taunted with being solicitous only after their own 
commercial interests, and with crass ignorance in govern- 
mental affairs.^ Some were, in fact, illiterate, and signed 
documents with a cross, to which the secretary appended 
the name. But generally the senators were men of sound 
common-sense and consummate prudence. They were 
endowed with aristocratic privileges, and known as the 
nobility of Macao. At their hands, the captain-general's 
domineering tendencies, acquired while tyrannising over 
African and Indian colonies, often received a salutary check. 

While the purely military governorship dissatisfied 
many an ambitious captain-general, the senate jealously 
resented the least encroachment of his on its jurisdiction. 
Hence the bitter feud which sometimes broke forth into 
open conflicts involving bloodshed and scandal. 

The royal decrees of 1709 enacted that the captain- 
general was not to interfere with the political and financial 
administration, which, by right, devolved upon the senate; 
and that instead of summoning the senators on any emer- 
gency, he should call at the senate-house, where he was to 
be accorded the principal seat at the council-table, which, 

* Martinho de MeUo e Castro's Memorandum para. 11* 
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neyertheless, continued to be assigned to the senior alder- 
man on such occasions. This attitude, so singularly con- 
trasted by the subinissiveness which characterised the 
senate's Chinese policy, tends to show what it mnst have 
cost those proud, punctilious city-fathers to lay aside their 
dignity and their manliness when under the force of circum- 
stances they complied with the impositions of arrant 
mandarindoro, for the sake of the community's relief and 
well-being. 

The captain-general Diogo de Pinho Teixeira little 
heoded the royal instructions to refrain from meddling with 
governmental affairs — the petty tyrant who had a sergeant's 
hand nailed through for ravishing a negress.' In 1710 he 
ventured to annul the senatorial elections duly effected. 
The senators protested ; he ordered their arrest and imprison- 
ment. Warned in time, they took refuge at the seminary 
of St. Paul. By a proclamation Teixeira summoned all 
the citizens to his residence, the citadel ; and there another 
election took jilace. Two senates officiated at the same 
time, that at the seminary acting with the co-operation of 
the Jesuits. Teixeira next bade the Jesuits free the refugees, 
who, lie declared, were no longer senators. As the Jesuits 
took this in jest, sentries were posted around the seminary. 
Thither, too, one of the newly elected judges soon resorted. 
Another election followed, with the same result. Exasperated, 
Teixeira urged a forced entry into the seminary to arrest 
the refugees. At the steps of St. Paul's the ouvidoi'^ the 
notjiries, the Jesuits assembled to discuss the point. The 
Jesuits attested their privileges. It was conclusively shown 
that forced entry into their premises was inadmissible from 
a legal point of view. Teixeira, however, had a ship's gun 
brought to smash the massive gate of the seminary ; and 
and on its proving inadequate for the purpose, he gave 
orders to raze the seminary with the guns of Moute. This 

* The Ephemeride$y p. 64. 
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was averted through the intercession of the bishop. Appeals 
from the clergy and gentry resulted in the removal of the 
sentries. Three citizens were consecutively elected for the 
vacant post of judge, but no sooner was each nominated 
than off he went to join his predecessors at the seminary, 
where many citizens also sought refuge. Weeks after, on 
the anniversary of the Dutch invasion, the senators, rod in 
hand, came out of their retreat, and, escorted by numerous 
partisans armed with muskets, proceeded to a general council 
at the senate-house, held with the view of restoring public 
tranquillity. The bishop, who presided, declined to mediate 
in face of the captain-generars overbearing attitude. A 
Jesuit then went to the citadel and interceded on his 
knees, with tears in his eyes. Teixeira demanded the 
city's capitulation. This was complied with, but rejected 
on some of the terms being found unsatisfactory. For a 
week matters stood at a deadlock. Informed that a general 
council was being held, Teixeira with his partisans and a 
squad of soldiers proceeded to disperse the assembly. As 
they approached the senate-house from the Travessa do 
Qovemador, armed citizens led by Joao de Pina Falcao, the 
senior alderman, barred the way. On refusing to clear 
away, they were fired upon by command of Teixeira. The 
citizens returned the fire, killing an ensign and driving 
the captain-general with his party back to the citadel, which 
then opened fire upon the senate-house. One shot whizzed 
close by ; another went through the gate, killed the porter, 
and, striking against the granite steps, wounded several 
persons with the splinters sent flying about. The tocsin 
tolled. To the citadel the bishop despatched a priest with 
the Host, before whom the captain-general knelt and prayed. 
Three days after, on the 2nd July 1710, the senate signed 
the capitulation at a general council. Again the senators 
retired to the seminary, where they remained until the recall 
of Teixeira, who embarked for Oca with many i^Iioiien^ 
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inclndiiig the senators elected by his order. Many citizens 
also left Macao of their own accord, being apprehensive of 
ills to come.' 

Scarcely had the commotion subsided, when, in conse- 
quence of the murder of a Chinaman by a Portuguese 
sailor who had the corpse thrown into the harbour in a 
gunny bag with his name on, a mandarin with troops 
appeared at Macao soon after the discovery of the corpse; 
and such was the tumult which ensued, that the ouvidifr 
found it necessary to get hold of the accused at the gaol, 
and, on conviction, hang him, at the fort of Bomparto, 
the execution, effected after the cord had thrice snapped, 
being witnessed by the relatives of the murdered man, and 
the ouvidor^ Caspar Martins, the senior alderman.* The 
sentence of death, which devolved upon the supreme court 
of 6oa, was evidently insisted upon by the mandarin. In 
1712 a royal decree reiterated the injunction that the man- 
darins were not to be obeyed ; and by command of the 
viceroy of India, the captain-general Francisco de Mello 
e Castro was conveyed to Goa with several functionaries 
lis prisoners.* 

Again capital puunishment was, in 1712, imposed under 
revolting circumstances : by order of the captain-general 
Antonio de Sequeim de Xoronha, a negro slave was blown 
to pieces at the mouth of a gun in the citadel, for the 
murder of a Chinaman ; and eight negro accomplices were 
whipped along the streets and then shipped to Manila for 
sale, the proceeds being given to the family of the murdered 
man and the mandarins' underlings who had captured the 
culprits.® 

» The EphemeridcSf pp. 45-6, 50-1, u6, 16. 
* The Ephemcrides^ p. 75. 

Tbid.^ p. 6. 

JNif., p. 26. 
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A source of abuses, for long suppressed, was revived at 
this epoch : the ouvidoria^ which at the petition of the 
citizens Dom Joao TV had abolished in 1642, was- re-estab- 
lished in 1702. Scarcely had Joao Cameiro Zazarte 
assumed the office, when he caused the procurator to be 
arrested and imprisoned for three days — a procedure which 
created considerable astonishment. Despotism checked 
despotism : by order of the Holy Office, the next ouvidor, 
Thomaz Garcez do Couto, appointed in 1710, was, in 1711, 
sent to Goa as an excommunicated prisoner, for having 
ordered the arrest of a 7imiiue of the Inquisition. In 1716 
Manoel Vicente da Roza was removed from the ouvidariay 
pursuant to instructions from the viceroy of India. 

In view of the deplomble state of affairs, a carefully 
selected captain-general was appointed for Macao in 1717, 
Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho. But while he was urgently 
needed there, the ship he was to sail in left him behind 
at Goa evidently on purpose, as the captain owed him a 
grudge. There was no other ship in port. Albuquerque, 
however, was not to be outdone. He crossed India, and 
at Madras bought a ship and sailed. The voyage, unfor- 
tunately, was beset by hardships far greater than those 
undergone during the overland journey. After sailing for 
two months without a pilot, the ship put to Johore in 
distress. There Albuquerque helped the sultan to quell a 
revolt, and concluded a treaty for the propagation of 
Christianity. Resuming the voyage, he met further troubles. 
In the absence of a pilot, it was Albuquerque himself who 
steered the ship as best he could. The vessel was disabled 
at Simchuan. The crew, decimated by sickness, were all 
laid up. Albuquerque, himself suffering severely, at last 
reached Macao in a junk, a year after leaving Goa.' By 
his wise and just procedure he endeared himself among 

^ Jornada que o senhor Antonio dc A fhvfjiierqy.f Coelhn, governador 
e eapUao-gerat da Oidade do Nome de Deos dc Mmcao na China^ fez 
de Goa ati chegar d dita cidade^ por Jo.lo Tavares de Vellez Guerreiro. 
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ihe citisens of Macao as uo captain-general bad done. 
After bis first term of office lie was again offered tbe post, 
bat be declined it. He was then appointed governor of 
Timor, wbitber be sailed from Ooa via Macao in a ship 
of bis own. 

A aeries of despots followed. In 1722 the senate sent 
tbe king a representation on the excesses committed by tbe 
captain-general Dom Christovao Scverim Manoel. A royal 
despatch dated 1725 alluded to orders already issued to 
bring him to justice, since the privileges accorded to the 
city should be maintained, and the city afforded due pro- 
tection. Tbe senate, writing to the viceroy of India in 
1723, referred to tbe despot's recall as a godsend which 
saved Macao from being abandoned by the Portuguese, 
who had resolved to resort to Chinese territory in order 
to esctipe from further injustice and tyranny. 

The turbulence and scandals of the epoch are glaringly 
indicated in many a royal decree : one dated 1728 expressed 
great astonishment at the high-handed doings of the senate 
in denaturalising citizens and bani8hin<r them to Manila, 
Batavia, and Madi-as fur no other reason than personal 
spite, — a practice wliich the king forbade. Another decree 
of 1728 ordered the senate to furnish the viceroy of India 
with copies of warrants issued by former viceroys in the 
king's name — warrants of contradistinctive tenours for the 
use of the senators according to their ruling passions and 
discretionary powers. Only such of these warrants aa might 
be found convenient were to hv left unrevoked. Another 
decree of the same year alluded to the refusal on the part 
of the judges to recognise the authority of the o /wider 
Moreira de Souzii, and to tbe opposition offered by the 
citizens on the arrest of one of the judges, who, in the 
midst of a tumult, took refuge at the seminary. The decree 
reminded the senate that, when necosh-ary, the ovvidor was 
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authorised to arrest ordinary judges. The viceroy of India 
recalled Moreira de Sonza for bis overbearing attitude 
towards the captain-general, and for having convoked the 
people to render him accounts of the government's short- 
comings, A royal decree of 1731, however, reinstated 
Moreira de Souza, whom the captain-general Antonio Moniz 
Barretto had illegally sent to Goa in chains ; and his 
property, which had been confiscated, was to be restored. 
In vindication, Moreira de Souza was authorised to arrest 
the captain-general on the expiry of his term of office and 
convey him, likewise in chains, for trial at Goa together 
with his chief abettor, Manoel Vicente da Roza, who was 
to be detained in India, but not at Goa, pending enquiries. 
A syndic of un(|ue8tionable integrity was to proceed from 
Goa to Macao and there investigate the cause of Moreira 
de Souza's grievance, specially in connection with Manoel 
Vicente da Roza, accused of having bribed the captain- 
general, among others, with ten gold bars in order to get 
Moreira de Souza disgraced. As related by a contem- 
porary,^ the syndic, Manoel Macedo Neto, perpetrated 
further outrages on Moreira de Souza. A forced entry 
being attempted at his residence for the arrest of a refugee, 
the gate was barred, and negro domestics armed with 
muskets, as a precaution against further violence. At this 
the syndic had a bombard brought from Monte. The fire, 
levelled at the gate and walls, was stopped only in conse- 
quence of damages sustained by adjoining houses. Sentries 
were then posted at the gate. A neighbour, the bishop 
of Peking, obtained leave to remove Moreira de Souza to 
his residence, where be remained until sent again to Goa 
as a prisoner, without any justification. The syndic was 
replaced by Luiz Netto da Silveira, who, immediately on 
arrival, ordered the arrest of several leading citizens, some 
of whom, including Manoel Vicente da Roza, escaped to 

8 The IJpItemeridrs, pp. 65, 68. 
IS 
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the seminary. So disgusted was the captain-general Antonio 
do Amaral Menezes that he quitted the colony without 
deigning to bid any one adieu. 

The scandalous state of affairs was accentuated by a 
most disgraceful execution : in 1744 a Portuguese, charged 
with the murder of a Chinaman, was sentenced bv man- 
darins to be executed at the market-place near St. Dominic's; 
and the ostentatious solemnity observed at the execution 
betokened an utter disregard for the national dignity. The 
condemned, appareled in white robe, was escorted by the 
Jesuits and the Brethren of Mercy with their standard 
and paraphernalia. On the way the sombre cortege stopped 
before the House of Mercy, at the gate of which the con- 
demned knelt and prayed, a priest officiating at the altar. 
A crowd of Chinese awaited the execution. At a mandarin's 
bidding, the executioner, a negro, fixed the knot. The cord, 
as usual, snapped. The Brethren of Mercy thereupon 
covered the condemned with their standard. But the 
Chinese clamoured for death ; and the execution followed, 
amidst a scuffle. Thenceforth the market-place served as 
an execution-ground too.^ 

The viceroy of Goa in 1746 annulled the senatorial 
election at Macao, and, in appointing the new senators 
who were to assume office without delay, strongly urged 
upon the treasurer the lawful disposal of public funds and 
the obligation of rendering accounts at the end of the year. 

9 The Ej)heinerides, p. 124. The following: contrivance proved 
more effectual than the cord-snapping : It is related that a China- 
man who had been killed wa.-^ secretly buried in a garden. The 
mandarins, apprised of this, sent their underlinprs to ascertain the 
place of burial. At night, however, negro slaves horribly disguised 
to personify devils and i)ut to flijfht any watch-keeper, proceeded 
to remove the corpse and place in its ste.id a dead cow. When on 
the morrow the mandarins came and the grave was opened in their 
presence for the usual inquest, they were nonplussed at the apparent 
metamorphoses, which caused no inconsiderable sensation among 
the Chinese, and, it is said, led to the case being quashed. 
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Amidst this utter demomlisation, there came a high- 
spirited man hent on stemming the tide of iniquities. 
Appointed captain-general of Macao in 1747, Antonio Joso 
Tclles de ^lenezes soon showed that, cost what it might, 
he was determined to effect the urgently needed reforms. 
A wayward senator found in him an unceremonious 
castigator : cautioned in vain for wilful neglect, one of the 
judges, Antonio Pereim Braga, was, on further complaint, 
summoncfl to tlie citadel, eased of his cane and rapier, and 
soundly thrashed by Tclles de Mcnezes.^*^ Ruling with a 
rod of iron, the reformer struck terror l)y erecting a gibbet 
and pulley for the niilitary punishment of ptrappado. The 
people trembled at the very sight of him. A squad of 
soldiers escorted him whenever he stirred (iiit of the citadel. 
Under his salutary though despotic sway Macao might have 
been relieved of many a crying abuse, but for an opposition 
engendered by personal spite. Among others, Manoel 
Vicente da Eoza honoured Tclles dc Mcuezes with au 
implacable animosity dating from the day when a Menezes 
ordered him to be removed from the oumdoria. 

It happened that the Chinese customs <)fficials, dis- 
satisfied with their establishment, had a fence pulled down 
and another one raised further off, encroaching upon a 
space to which they had no right. By command of Telle« 
de Menezes the new fence was demolished. In high dudgeon 
the mandarin threatened to lay his grievance before the viceroy 
of Canton. Ai)ologie8 and comiH3nsation from the senate, 
and a new fence, accommodated matters for the nonce. 

Then ihere arose a more serious complication with 
the mandarins. Near the citadel one night a sentry arrested 
two Ghioamen. Telles de Menezes ordered them to be 

w Ihid p. 112. 
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handed over to the procurator. On the way, they attempted 
to escape, and fared so badly at the hands of the two soldiers 
escorting them, that, when brought to the procurator's house 
one was dead and the other dying. Under the circumstances 
the proi!urator sent them back to the citadel. In the morning 
he called on the captain-general and was told that the 
unfortunate creatures had disappeared — the corpses having 
%een, according to one account, buried in the duiigeon of 
the citadel, or, according to the senate's version, pat in 
jars and dropped at sea. Officers of the senate, affirms 
Martinho do Mello e Castro, instigated the soldiers to kill 
the Chinamen ; and by order of the mandarins the senate 
retained the soldiers for trial. The mandarins demanded 
the corpses as well as the delinquents, and, on ncMi-com- 
pliance, ordered the stoppage of provisions and the exodus 
of Chinese inhabitants, while war-junks arrived with troops. 
Ti'lles dc Mcnizc'S was equal to the occasir>ii. Tie declared 
he was ready for emergencies, and that in case of famine 
provisions would be had by force wherever obtainable. The 
fortresses prepared for action : the citizens armed them- 
selves. The mandarins reitcnu^xl their demand in imperious 
Jones. The senate, quite disheartened, was about to sur- 
render the delinquents, when Telles de Mentzes wrested 
them from its jurisdiction and banished them to Timor. 
The victims, he maintained, had disappeared. In despair 
distressed citizens appealed to the Jesuits, who promised 
to adjust mattci-s. In vain the mandarins clamoured for 
Hie corpses: in vain the senate assembled and reassembled : 
Telles de Menezes persisted in ignoring the fate of the 
victims. A mandarin then pointed out that reticence in 
<he matter was useless as he knew all about the case, the 
truth having leaked out through a Portuguese informer. 
This highly incensed Telles de Menezes. It transpired that 
the informer in question was a man named Franco, whom 
Telles de Menezes condemned to the strappado, being thrice 
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hr.rled down the gibbet from the battlement to the moat 
of the citadel. Meanwhile the Jesuits and merchants 
appeased the mandarins with a heavy bribe, one merchant 
alone contributing thirty gold ingots ; and after three weeks' 
interdict the market re- opened. The viceroy of Canton 
snb.nitted the case to the emperor, who was graciously 
pleased to consider the banishment of the culprits a condign 
expiation inasmuch as they were reported to be afflicted 
with occasional fits of insanity, which accounted for the 
homicide.^ ^ 

In wresting the delinquents from the wavering hands 
of the senate, Telles de Menezes spared the Portuguese the 
igmiuiiny of seeing Portuguese soldiei*s in a Portugnepe 
establishment tried and condemned to death by mandarins 
and executed in Chinese gallows. By banishing them, he 
complied with the dictates of justice so far as it lay in his 
power. No less jnstified was he in the custom-house 
question, since the encroachment was upon land to which 
the P4)rtnguese had every right, if only from an emphy- 
teutic point of view. Nevertheless, the attitude of Telles 
de Menezes in those affuirs served for an impeachment. 
In conjunction with Manoel Vicente da Roza, who sent to 
(Joa a rich present in the shape of "oranges of gold, 
the senate induced the mandarins to address a complaiut 
U) the viceroy of India. A syndic was sent from (a)a for 
the trial of Telles de Menezes, with orders to tender the 
mandarins ample apologies. As related by Martinho de Mello 
e Ca?*tro,^^ Telles de Menezes was deposed, arrested, paraded 
in the streets with all the posse of the syndic, imprisoned 
in the fortress of Guia, and thence conveyed to 6oa. 

" UcgUtit dog officios para o goterno em L'uthoa e 6oa, 1748^ in the 
86nate*3 an-hives ; the JCphemcridcs, pp. 61-8 ; Ljungbtedt'tJ Historical 
JShftrh^ |ip. lu5-«. 

" Marques Pereira's As Alfandegas Chinesoi de Macau, p. lOSf- 

^' In his Memorandum, para. 20-3. 
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When tlie Chinese were first admitted into the colony 
of Macao, the mandarins pretended that, though settled 
there, the vassals of China were not exempt from their own 
laws; and through the bhimable comphance of the senate, 
the mandarins established their jurisdiction over the Chinese 
( jniniunity. In the event of any transgression of Chinese 
laws at Macau, die mandarins officially notified the senate 
to this eifect. In serious cases, they called on the procurator 
after obtaining permission to enter the city, and were 
rcK'cived by the scuate with attentions commensurate to 
their grades. Tin* procurator and mandarins dealt with 
such cases, the senate acting according to the exigency of 
the situation. 

If a Chinc< ' (")mmittc'd a misdemeanour, the procurator 
awarded the punishnutit. If a Chinese committed a serious 
crime, or if 1. • !s^^a:;lte(l or wounded a Portuguese, the 
procurator hai:! •! niir. awv, with ai1i];i\irs, to the viceroy 
of Canton, by whom tlw- p"iialty was iiujM.>;<;l. If a Chinese 
killed a Portr..: i"^ or a Chinese, the procurator ordered 
l.is .-irrest, an>! inainLjiu came for the in^piest, held 
before burial in eoiifOi":i ty with the laws of China. The 
prisoner was then conxeycd to Canton to be sentenced and 
executed there without remission. 

If a Portuguese assaulted or wounded a Chinese, he 
was prosecuted before the ourldor and punished according 
to Portuguese laws. If a Portuguese killed a Chinese, a 
mandarin came for inquest and bade tlie senate sentence 
and execute the culprit at Macao. The senate, however,' 
explained that it was not empowered to inflict capital 
punishment, and sent the prisoner for trial and execution 
at Goa. 
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In serious cases devolving upon the high court, the 
trial of Chinese subjects was reserved for the magistrates 
of the empire, who imposed the penalty of the law ; but 
tk execution was effected beyond the boundaries of Macao. 
All penalties incurred by Portuguese subjects according to 
the laws of Portugal were reserved for their own courts of 
jus£cc. 

In cases of debts between Portuguese and Chinese 
snbects, be the Chinese debtors or creditors, the procurator 
adjidicated, and imposed the penalty of imprisonment or 
sncl as the laws of Portugal prescribed for remiss debtors 
and fraudulent creditors. 

In all other matters relative to the civil as well as 
miliary, commercial, and fiscal administration of the colony, 
the Portuguese authorities acted independently of the laws 
of he empire, and without any interference on the part 
of nandarins, — except the levying of tonnage dues, which 
was not entirely disposed of and controlled. 

Under this mixed jurisdiction, Macao remained for 
lonj neglected. The senate's relaxation continued; the 
oout of Lisbon left the important colony in utter aban- 
dmoient; and Ooa contributed not a little towards its 
mi.. Under the circumstances, the mandarins of Canton 
anc their subordinates convinced themselves that they might 
do what they pleased in a colony which seemed to have no 
o^er. 

A Portuguese happened to kill a Chinaman. The 
mndarin who held the inquest ordered the senate to detain 
ib delinquent pending his being sentenced at CantoiL 
liere the sentence of death was pronounced ; and the 
mndarin, in notifying the senate to this effect, insiitfll 
oon the execution. The senate complied, without the 
dficulty, and in all submission.^ 

^ Mftrtinho de Mello e CaBtro*s Memorandum^ paras* 114IL 
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The execution — that of 1744 related in the preoediig 
chapter — led to the formal appliance of the Chinese pcttl 
code to foreign homicides : it was decreed in the ei^th 
year of Kien Lung that in any case whereby a foreigier 
incurred the penalty of strangulation or decapitation, the 
district magistrate, after full investigation, was to sulnit 
the case to the viceroy and governor of Canton, by wiom 
such investigation should be strictly revised ; and iftbe 
verdict of the inferior court proved just, the district mgis- 
trate should be ordered to proceed with the foreign hief 
to impose the penalty of death ; but under extenuiiDg 
circumstances, when not subject therefore to capital puish- 
ment, the delinquent was to be deported for punishmet in 
his own country.* 

Five years after this enuctmennt, further encroachnmts 
were made in the colony's jurisdiction. The perversion the 
prostitution of justice in the impeachment of Telle; de 
Menezes led the mandarins to exact what they had thu far 
not ventured to broach. Evidently they too lost all »n- 
fidence in a government which scrupled not to outrap a 
staunch defender of the national honour and dignity a 
righteous man whom in their conscience they might ave 
deemed undeserving of the ignominy he underwent. Scately 
had Telles de Menezes been victimised, iu 1749, when the 
mandarins found a pretext for substituting the mixed jris- 
diction with an undivided sway of theirs over the coloy. 
It having transpired that at the seminary of Nossa Senbra 
do Amparo was harboured a native catechist who had ben 
hunted out of China for preaching the proscribed faith, he 
mandarins first insisted on the rendition of the fugitte, 
the surrender of all Chinese neophytes, and the demolitm 
of the Amparo. The authorities, backed by the clery, 
opposed with unusual firmness, while the occupants of tie 
doomed establishment were clandestinely removed to a Sife 

> Sir Geo. SUunton'a Penal Laics of China^ appendix XI, p. 5|. 
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shelter. The viceroy of Canton then decreed that the 
Portuguese must either submit or quit Macao. The supply 
of provisions, as usual, was cut short. At a general 
council, the senate, deprecating violent measures, recognited 
the absolute necessity of abandoning the Amparo to its 
fate, and assenting to a code dictated by the mandarins for 
the colony^s guidance. 

As pointed out in Martinho de Mello e CastiD^s Memo- 
randum, this code was imposed not in the emperor's name, 
but in that of the viceroy and his subordinates. They 
insisted on the code being engraved on two stone tablelf in 
Portuguese and Chinese, and posted at a most prominent 
locality in the city, indicating the day for the instoUation 
with all pomp and solemnity, in the presence of the senale, 
the mandarins, and their retinue. Great was the oonfetema- 
tion at Macao, for the code did away with the rights of 
both the church and the crown. After several cooncil 
sittings, the syndic of belles de Menezes and the senate 
resorted to the mandarin of Chinsau, and, prostrate hefcfvt 
him, implored for some modification. They only sncoeeded 
in having the tablets posted at the court-yard of the senate- 
house and at the mandarin's residence, instead of at the 
locality orignally assigned — the market-place.* 

By this code the mandarins arrogated to themselves all 
judiciary procedure; enjoined the senate, under 
penalty, to hand over all delinquents, Portognese 
Chinese, for prosecution at the tribunal of the 
and for punishment at their hands, even nnto 
forbade the senate to cause or tolerate the I 
being done to Chinese subjects, or to imprison 
moment, be it for debt or crime; forbade the 
to build churches or new houses on pain of 

' According to the minntes of the senate ths 
nothing to prevent this impolitic exposure, avoi 
friendly influence of a mandarin just then appoiattf 
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sale, assigning the proceeds as an imperial fee ; forbade the 
propagation of the gospel, on the ground that it corrupted 
the manners and heart of man. In fine, the code reduced 
the Portuguese inhabitants to a most oppressive dependence 
and thraldom. 

The mandarins, remarks Martinho de Mello e Castro, 
persistently upheld this code of theirs, not for its due 
observance, which they well knew to be incompatible with 
the existence of the Portuguese at Macao : but because by 
means of that very incompatibility they attained their ends : 
to render the colony more than ever dependent upon their 
will for its preservation, exposing the Portuguese to eviction 
as transgressors of the law ; and to provoke endless conten- 
tions leading to the usual appeals for mercy with the good 
round sum of money for adjusting matters. 

Nothing, adds the worthy minister, nothing so clearly 
attested, as this calamity, the utter degradation and help- 
lessness to which the government of Macao had sunk. It 
was known there that the code emanated neither from the 
emperor nor from the court of Peking ; that when by their 
misconduct and greed the mandarins gave rise to commotion, 
they were severely punished. And there were fortresses at 
Macao with good artillery and sufficient hands to man them. 
Yet, in the face of all this, there was not one solitary man 
in that unfortunate colony resolute enough to lead two or 
three hundred men into one of those fortresses, point the 
guns at the Chinese quarters and those of the mandarins, 
and firmly declare : that the code in question was detrimental 
to the crown of Portugal and diametrically opposed to the 
immunities which for two centuries the Portuguese had 
enjoyed in that city by virtue of imperial concessions granted 
in return for eminent services to the empire ; that the said 
code could not have been enacted by order of the emperor 
inasmuch as it was not customary for one emperor to revoke 
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the concessions of his pi-edecessors, but was the work of 
him, the mandarin, and his subordinates ; that on this 
understanding that code would be transmitted to Peking so 
that the emperor might know how the Portuguese were 
harassed and oppressed; and pending the emperor's reply, 
the mandarins must abstain from any innovation, as they 
would otherwise be treated as infractors of imperial laws, 
and held responsible for all the evil consequences thereof. 

But instead of any such contrivance, which could not 
but have had the desired etlcct on the irresolute and 
cowardly dispositions of the mandarins, the syndic and 
senate resorted to the indecent proeedure of begging for 
mercy from the mandarin of Chiusiui, with the result that 
the Portuguese, subjected thus to the decrees of mandarins 
besides those of the empire, were saddled with the liability 
of rendicing vassals of the crown of Portugal to be tried, 
sentenced, and punished, even to death, by the laws and 
injustice of China/ 

Consequent upon alterations effected at the syndic's 
instiiuce, however, there was a wide divergency between 
the Portuguese and Chinese texts of the code.^ The follow- 
ing is H summary of the Portuguese text, dated 0th 
November 1749, to which the senate adhered : 

1. — Chinese gamblers and miscreants should ha evicted 
from Macao. 

2. — Chinese craft should all moor before the Chinese 
custom-house at nightfall.^ 

3. — Chinese inhabitants should be punished and deported 
for buying goods stolen by negro slaves, or selling them 
anything on credit. 

* Martinho de Mello e C.'jtstro's Memorandnm^ para. 2.').3-l. 

* Both texts are reproduced in Ljungstedt's Historical Sketchy 
p. 212. 

* Judging by the grigt of the Chinese text, the main object in view 
seems to be the prevention of surreptitious conveyance of converts at 
nigbt. 
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4.— Chinese inhabitants «^hoald not stir out after 9 p.m„ 
and, when arrested, must be conveyed to the procurator, 
that they might be handed over to the mandarin for 
punishment ; and their lanterns must not be put out, on 
pain of the transgressor, if under military command, being 
punished by the captain-general ; if civilian, by the judge.' 

5. — In the event of a Christian killing a Chinese, the 
case should be submitUid to the king: of Portusral in con- 
formity with the ancient usage.® 

C. — Chinese delitore and miscreants should be dealt 
with by the mandarins, but not lodged in the prison of 
the Christians. 

7. — New bnildinirs should be demolished and trans- 
gressoi-a pnnislied according to Portuguese law.^ 

8.— Purchasers of Chinese cliildren should be severely 
punished. 

0. — When slaves, leagued with Chinese, committed thefts, 
they slionld be tried and punished by the mandarins and 
the city jndge. 

10. — F()ivigiiei-s who harboured Chinese vagrants and 
miscreants sliould he rigorously chastised. 

11. — S|H>rtsinen should be jirohibited from shooting in 
Chinese terrilory under severe penalties. 

12. — Omitted in the Portuguese text. (In the most 
offensively-worded Chinese text, this article interdicted the 
propagation of the (iospel as a social i)ollution, and enjoined 
the senate to make fre(inent domiciliary visits to enforce 
the interdict, both preachers and converts to l)e deported, 
and the senate punished in case of infraction). 

' 15y the Chinese tex' the procunitor was not only forbidden to 
punish Cliinesr- <ielinqiienta hut to detain them even for an instant. 
In < ase «f infraction he sliould be impeached and severely punished 
by the kinij of Portugal. 

® The Chinese text enftirced the enactment of 1744. 

* By the uiandHriD^, according to the Chinese text. 
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How the Portuguese regarded this last clause may be 
gauged from a fact related by Metello de ?ousa at Peking : 
when consequent on the ruin of the China mission a minister 
proposed the abandonment of Macao, Dom Joao V opposed 
in the persuasion that time would efTect the desired change 
in favour of Christianity in China.^^ 

It having been resolved at a general council to approach 
the king for the necessary redress, Dom Hilario de .Santa 
Rosa, bishop of Macao, proceeded home with an appeal, 
which Dom Jos^ I received in council. 

It was decided to send another embassy to Peking, 
and Francisco Xavier Assis Pachcco Siimpaio was appointed 
for the mission. On arrival at Macao, in August 1752, 
he was advised by the Jesuits to enter into immediate 
communication with the court of Peking, as it was not at 
all probable that the Canton mandarins would exi)edite 
matters satisfactorily. By an express courier the ambassador 
accordingly despatched a message to an influential .Jesuit 
at Peking, Father HalUrstein, president of the mathematical 
lx)ard, fornishing him with a memorial for presentation to 
the emperor, if necessary ; and the prelates of Peking were 
also urged to do their utmost inasmuch as it was in the 
interests of Christianity. The senate then formally an- 
nounced the ambassador's arrival to the district mandarins. 
As remarked by Pacheco ^alnpaio,^^ the manner in which 
those petty mandarins treated the embassy showed to what 
a depth Portuguese prestige had sunk in consecinenco of the 
recent scandals. The mandarins not only styled the cmhassy 
tributary, but pretended to submit it to every jossible 
hamiliation : they required a statement of what the ainhas- 
sador brought in payment of tributes ; tliey urged him 
to proceed to Canton before receipt of orders from Peking; 

•• Lettres Edifiantei H ('vneii*f8^ vol, XXI., p. 57. 
" See bis report, aii • u ed to Viscount de Saiitarem*s Meinoria 
Mohrit o ettabeleeivn^fUu de AJacao. 
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and they insisted upon his performing the same ceremonials 
as an onvoj from Siam who then happended to be in China 
with a tribute offering of elephants. With becoming dignity 
Pacheco Sampaio cut short further parley with the remark 
that the crown of Portugal paid no tribute but on the 
contrary received it from many an Asiatic potentate, and 
that unless treated with due deference he would not badge 
an inch from Macao nor attend to any further communication. 

A Tartar ta-gen was sent by the emperor to escort the 
;iinbiissador, as was also Hallerstein, to act as interpreter; 
while orders from Peking to the viceroy of Canton brought 
him and his subordinates to their senses. By way of an 
{imencls Iionorahle^ the mandarin of Heangshan issued a 
proclamation declaring in florid style that it had never been 
customary for the king of Portugal to pay tribute, and 
that from the far western ocean, an immense way off, 
separated by vast seas, the said king sent an ambassador, 
wlio, fearlessly crossing such expanse, came to offer presents 
from his country, and, kowtowing, enquire after the 
emperor's health, as had been the case in the reign of 
Yung Ching, when great courtesy and liberality wei-e shown 
to the embassy, as the emperor's love and benevolence 
extended to all, Accordingly, to welcome the present 
embassy, envoys were on the way from Peking, and ample 
preparations made by the mandarin, who enjoined the 
merchants and people of Macao to observe the proclamation, 
sweep the streets clean, make no noise, nor style the 
ambassador tributary, that it might not bring contempt 
and dircredit on him ; in default whereof severe punishment 
would be inflicted. 

At Macao, where Pacheco Sampaio met with a reception 
whose magnificence he favourably contrasted with that di 
state occasions at Goa, a satin-covered landing-sta;^e 
erected, whence he embarked for Canton with a suite 
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seventy-one persons, accompanied by the officials and clergy 
for a considerable way up the river. At Canton, the 
superintendents of foreign trade, who had keenly observed 
the diplomatic wrangling, vied one another in their atten- 
tions, and the factories fired salutes in his honour. The 
viceroy's hospitality was declined, as the ambassador desired 
to proceed to Peking without delay. A banquet had to be 
accepted, however, as it was tendered at the emperor's 
express bidding. The order of precedence observed at the 
table gave great umbrage. The viceroy assigned the first 
and second seats to the escorts from Peking, and the third 
to the ambassador, on the ground that, according to the 
usi^e of the land, the precedence given to the escorts 
should not be attributed to preference but to their function 
as conductors, while the ambassador was in reality the 
principal guest.^' Nevertheless, Hallerstein took the fourth 
seat, placing the ambassador and the secretary between him 
and the ta-gm. The imperial treasury, as usual, offered to 
defray the incidental expenses of the journey to Peking, 
but as the funds had to be accounted for there, the offer 
was declined with the explanation that it only devolved 
upon the ambassador to furnish his sovereign with an 
account of the embassy. Along the journey Pacheco Sampaio 
displayed princely munificence in gifts, prizes, and alms. 

The embassy reached Peking on the 1st May 1763, 
the pageantry being none the less brilliant than that of 
Hetello de Suuza*s mission. Pacheco Sampaio, who was 
highly flattered at the reception accorded him met with 
so objection in proceeding to the audience in a gorgeous 
ehair with eight bearers, and eight more in reserve. But 
the officer on guard objected to the equipage entering the 
court armed with rapiers — an objection which the higher 
officials overruled. 

^* Od fubiequent reference at Peking, the court otHoials affirmed 
thit luch was in fact the etiquette. 
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At the aodience— identical in style to that of Metdlo 
de Sonza— Pacheco Sampaio declared in the conrae of his 
speech that it was the heartfelt wish of his sovereign that 
amicable relations between Portugal and China shonld 
continue warranted by the generons motives which had 
served for their basis in olden times. In reply, the emperor 
assared the ambassador that he always treated the Europeans 
as his ancestors had done, and thenceforth he would esteen 
them the more/' 

Kien Lnng indeed honoured Pacheco Sampaio with 
distinctions such as the courtiers averred had never been 
conferred. At one of the private audiences, in which the 
emperor and princes appeared divested of all state, Pacheoo 
Sampaio was offered a small coral casket containing writings 
and pictures by Eien Lung himself — a rare gift, the Uke 
of which, if ever given to a magnate of the land, shonld, 
on the emperor's death, be restored to the court, failing 
which the recipient risked his life. To Pacheco Sampaio 
the gift was made with the assurance that in China no one 
could possess those autographs, given as the greatest token 
of the donor's affection. As a souvenir, the emperor had 
the ambassador's portrait taken by Attiret, the court painter, 
and placed in the state room of one of the palaces of 
Yuen-ming-yuen. In comniemoration of the embassy, too, 
another church was built at Peking by the Jesuits, many 
of whom Kien Lung promoted officially in honour of the 
ambassador. As the genial Son of Heaven wished to see 
the ambassadorial equipige, a mutual display was arranged 
for on the occasion of a solemn sacrifice performed by him 
at Tien Tan to propitiate Heaven for much-needed rain. 
Amidst an imposing]: cortege, the emperor appeared in an 
extraordinary state chair borne by sixty-four men, followed 
by four thousand horsemen of the imperial guard— an array 

1* Accordin^r to LjungBtedt^s accounts the ambassador had his hat 
on daring the audience. HUtorical Sketch, p. 104. 
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before which that of the ambassador, though paling into 
insignificance niimericallj, was, in his own estimation, none 
the less impressive in splendour. At length, after five 
pleasant weeks of banquets and fetes, the embassy left 
lacking laden with magnificent presents. 

At Canton, the new viceroy gave a banquet in honour 
of Pacheco Sampaio, who declined it on the excuse of acute 
suffering from a complaint, eonunon in warm climes, which 
greatly pained the patient when sitting down. Such was 
the obsequious insistence, however, that Pacheco Sampaio 
finally accepted the invitation, but only to escape from the 
banqueting-room when conducted thither, proceeding to the 
reception-hall, where he drank to the health of the emperor, 
leaving immediately after. 

A grand welcome awaited the worthy ambassador at 
Macao. Triumphal arches were raised, the city illuminated, 
and a Te Deum was held with unusual ])omp in celebration 
of the successful intercession on behalf of Christianity. 

Politically, however, the embassy resulted in scarcely 
anything beyond attesting that the recent grievances of 
Macao could not but have emanated from the intolerance 
and malignity of the provincial mandarins. Yet another 
instance of their effrontery remains to be recorded : on 
leaving Macao the ambassador was asked to convey a letter 
from the viceroy of Canton to the king of Portugal, to be 
read in public audience. Tlie ambassador returned it to 
the mandarins with the remark that ho brought the 
emperor's message, and could not bring any other, though 
the viceregal missive was said to Ixi couched in terms highly 
Gomplimentary to the embassy. 
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XIII. 

In one of the far-famed classics of China, the national 
policy towards foreigners is thus laid down : The barbarians 
are like beasts and should not be governed on the same 
principles as the Cliinese, for any effort to control them by 
the grand maxims of wisdom would only lead to tumolt 
Of this the ancient nionarchs were well aware, and they 
consequently (controlled barbarians by misrule. To misgovern 
them is, therefore, the renowned, the best method of gover- 
ning them. ^ That such was virtually the fundamental 
principle of China's foreign intercourse, is evident from the 
fact that, in foreign affairs, the mandarins systematically 
sought to carry their point not by argument but mainly by 
the barbarous expedient of starving the foreign community 
to submission, although according to the penal code of 
China, Ta Tsing Leu Lea^ section CCXCIj those who de- 
prive the hungry of their food are liable to punishment 
for the consequences thereof. ^ At Macao the frequent 
interdict on the supply of provisions was enforced simul- 
taneously with the exodus ol Chinese inhabitants, so that 
it was only the foreigners who in such ordeals stood beyond 
the pale of Chinese law. 

A counterplot to this anti-foreign nieiisure might per- 
haps have Ixjen found in the detention of influential Chinese 
subjects at Maciio on such emergencies. But this course 
implied Chinese domicile, which, while desirable from this 
point of view, continued to 1x5 systematically discountenanced 
on sanitary and ix)liticid grounds. The viceroy of India 
enjoined the senate in 1711 to debar the Chinese from 
acquiring landed properties at Macao. The injunction was 

' Quoted from Sou Tong Po in Premare's JTofitm Lingnw Sinic^^ 
p. 203. 

• See Sir Geo. Staunton's Penal Laws of Chhui, p. 312. 
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anthorities tlKio declined to comply ; maiidariDs and hong 
merchants gathered round the captured vessel ; and eventually 
the chief Jiong merchant accommodated matters by the 
following expedient: for allowing the Chinese to board the 
ship in triumph, McClary was in turn allowed to retain 
a chest containing gold and pearls shipped by some 
Armenians.® To ensure the supply of tea, Sir Georfije 
Staunton deprecated a rupture with China, winking at the 
outrageous execution of the Lady Htighes* gunner who,, 
handed over to the mandarins under great pressure, was,, 
without any trial, strangled on a charge of homicide, of 
which he was not guilty.^ To the uncluistian conduct of 
the English in this sacrifice of an innocent man, an 
English historian attributes the impositions, insults, and 
oppression since then suffered by all foreigners in China.* 

Nevertheless, the Portuguese were blamed by many an 
English writer for not sacrificing Macao in defence of aa. 
Englishman charged there, in 1773, with the murder of a 
Chinaman. According to one version, the innocence of the 
accused was ronclusively established, as no evidence was 
forthcoming to convict him at the trial held by the Portu- 
guese tribunal. The mandarins, however, insisted upon 
his rendition, and, since this was not complied with, they 
stopped the supply of provisions and then menaced the city. 
At a genera] council, the surrender of a guiltless man for 
immolation was strongly deprecated; while on the other 
hand the vicar-general argued that, when a tyrant imposes 
the alternative of such a sacrifice or the destruction of a 
city, moralists decide that the city may call upon any 
innocent man to surrender himself for the preservation of 
the community, which is of greater moment than the life 
of an individual ; and if he refuses to obey, he is not 

* rbid,y p.p. 50-1. 

7 Sir Geo. Staunton's Accounti of Macartney' i Jshnhasiy, vol. I,. 

pp. 18-21. 

• Martin's ChiTut, vol. II, p. 17. 
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innocent, but a criminal. Thereupon, as the mandarins 
were determined to carry out their threat, it was resolved 
by a majority to surrender the accused, whom the man- 
darins put to death.^ According to another version, the 
lack of evidence at the trial was simply due to the fact 
that the witnesses, as Christians, refused to depose against 
a Christian ; while the Chinese held ample proof that the 
accused committed the murder under circumstances which, 
if narrated, would shame every honest Englishman.*^ 

This was evidently the murder case which, according 
to Baynal, led the viceroy of Canton to memorialise the 
court in 1774 for a magistrate to instruct and govern the 
barbarians at Macao. A posse of mandarins accordingly 
proceeded to instal the tso-tang there. Out of alleged 
scorn for foreigners, however, he fixed his residence at the 
outskirt of the colony whereof he was to assume possession 
in his master's name.** This respectful distance was due 
to the colony's attitude : the senate in this instance was 
at one with the captain-general, Diogo de Saldanha ; the 
citadel prepared for action ; the citizens unanimously 
determined to ropel the intruder, or, failing this, to abandon 
Macao, in which eventuality the approaches to the inner 
harbour, and those to the harbour of Taipa in particular, 
were to be blocked up with the city's debris." 

The grievances suffered by foreigners at Canton a few 
years back prompted a resolute Englishman to force his 
way to Peking and there expose the abuses. An impeached 
mandarin was cashiered, but Flint's mission also resulted 
in his imprisonment for years at Chinsan in the vicinity 
of Macao, and the execution of the native who wrote the 
memorial for him. The superintendents of the foreign 

* Ljungstedt's HUtorical Sketch, p. SI. 

>°Andrade'B Carta* da India e da China, vol. II, p. 262, 2nd ed. 

^^Hiitoire Philotophique et Politique, book V. 

^^Mimoir§ tur la touveraineti territeriale du Portugal A Maeao, 
p. 67. 
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factories at Cantou, moreover, were snbjecfced to gross 
personal indignities in consequence of their refusal to per- 
form the nsnal obeisance U fore the viceroy at an interview 
in connection with Flint's bold attitude. 

No less ineffectual were the efforts of the Portuguese 
to curb the rampant mandarindom. notwithstanding the 
tsO'tang*s extra-mural residence. In 178^ the Minister for 
the Colonies, Martinho de Mello e Castro, instituted a 
governmental reform at Macao. Among other measures, 
the captain-general, or rather governor now, was empowered 
to interpose in all affairs concerning the welfare of the 
colony, and to veto any senatorial motion by his single 
vote; and the municipal guard was substituted by a sepoy 
garrison of a hundred musketeers and fifty artillerymen. 
Under this new regime, an attempt was made in 1787 to 
re-assert the colony's jurisdiction and evict the scum of the 
Chinese community. After due notice to quit, the tenants 
of over a hundred Chinese dwellings were, on non-com- 
pliance, forcibly ejected therefrom by the troops and negro 
slaves. By order of the procurator three houses were pulled 
down. The mandurin of Chiiisan soon appeared on the 
scene, and, repairing to the senate-house in search of the 
procurator, found the side-entrance assigned to the man- 
darins closed and undecked with the red curtain usually 
hung there in tlieir honour. Astonished at these proceed- 
ings, the mandarin called on the ouvidor^ Lazaro da Silva 
Ferreira, who explained that the government had resolved 
to relieve the colony of a worthless section of the Chinese 
community, to demolish newly-built houses at Patane, and 
evict the villagers of Mong-ha, in order to place the colony 
on its old footing and recover rights usurped by the Chinese. 
A bang on the table emphasised the declaration. The 
mandarin, misconstruing this into an insult, rose and 
precipitately left the colony, interdicting the supply of 
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provisions. The case was forthwith reported to the viceroy 
of Canton, and mandarins flocked to Chinsan. In concert 
with the ouvidar and procurator, the governor, Bernardo 
Aleixo de Lemos Faria, completely ignored the seimte in 
the interchange of despatches which ensued with the man- 
darins; while troops guarded Mong-ha and Patane. The 
precarious situation, however, rendered imj but the old 
r^me impracticable. The Chinese, suspending all iuter- 
-coorse with the colony, isolated the Portuguese for the 
usual expiation. Famine prevailed. Such was the conse- 
quent distress, that the ouindor found it necessary to appeal 
to the senate for mediation, the mandarins declining to 
recognise any other authority. The whole transaction was 
then submitted to the senate at a general council ; the 
procurator was removed from office ; and the old regime 
eventually settled the differences. 

In a representation to the queen, the senate pointed 
out the danger incurred by the colony of being ruined 
tlirough the rashness of one or two individuals, and the 
4idvi8ability of the procurator always acting in unison with 
the senate, of despatches from the mandarins being opened 
only at senatorial sittings, and of due consideration being 
«hown to the Chinese, with all of which Dona Maria 1, 
in a decree of 1789, concurred. 

As usual the insolence of mandarindom went apace 
with the senate's subserviency. In 1790 the procurator 
notified the mandarin of Heangshan to the effect tliat, in 
<X)nformity with the r^ulation on house-building, it would 
devolve upon him to demolish a new house which was being 
built by the Chinese near the market-place, unless the 
•construction thereof was stopped. The mandarin replied 
that the locality in question was wholly inhabited by 
Chinese, and quite beyond the procurator's jurisdiction. 
And the Portuguese were enjoined to be quiet, and to f)ear 
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in mind that they could not ever repair their old homeB- 
without a licence from the mandarins/' 

Now, if a r^ulation enacted by the mandarins was thus 
set at naught by the prefect of Heangshan, it may well be 
inferred that upon any contention arising ont of the 
divergency between the Portuguese and Chinese texts of 
the code of 1749, it was the Chinese version that prevailed, 
even in the vexed question of capital punishment. The 
invalidity of the Portuguese provision in this respect, 
exemplified by the case of 1778, was corroborated in 1792, 
when a Manila sailor, beset by a Chinese mob at Macao». 
slew three of his assailants. By order of the senate be 
was arrested. The mandarins, apprised of this, came ov«r 
and pronounced the sentence of death after holding the 
inquest, for which purpose the corpses lay exposed on the 
praya for days. The culprit, handed over to the mandarinBy 
was barbarously strangled in the presence of the senators. 
This done, Chinese villagers, who on such occasions flocked 
to Macao, mobbed the procurator and judges, and stoned 
every Portuguese they came across, with perfect impunity. 
The governor, Yasco do Sousa Faro, restrained the troops 
from action, and, after the disgraceful scenes, ordered the 
usual salute to be fired in honour of the mandarins on 
their departure. 

The senate, in exposing the case before the coort of 
Lisbon, alleged that the invariable sequence of a homicide 
at Macao was that the mandarins arrogated to themselves 
the trial and punishment of the culprit. In a scathing^ 
reply, Martinho de Mello c Castro, alluding to the case of 
the two soldiers saved by Telles de Menezes, pointedly 
remarked that if the senators had recollected this, thejr 
would not have dared to lay such an allegation before the 
queen, as if the absurd, audacious pretensions of the- 

i*Ljung8ledt's Ilutorieal Sketch, p. 80. 
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mandarins, so detrimental to the Portuguese, were an 
incontestable, irresistible law ! The worthy minister 
taunted the senators for acting the part of bailiffs to the 
mandarins, and blamed the governor for conforming 
thereto. Faro was recalled. 

Politically a failure, the new regime cost the hapless 
colony dearly. It entailed upon the senate financial sacri- 
fices which such failure rendered the more galling. Prior 
to the reform, the senate owned one million crusados, which, 
invested in marine insuraiicr, yielded an annual income of 
a hundred thousand crusados. These funds were so drawn 
upon since the captain-general and ouvidor inaugurated 
the new r<^ime, that, in 1793, the senate's treasury stood 
quite drained, and thus deprived of the income as well.** 

For long the administration of the colony's finances 
was a subject of animadversion on the part of the viceroys 
of 6oa. One fifth of the colony's revenue, appertaining 
to the king and constituting the cqfre real, was, since 
1714, entrusted to the senate, and by order of Vasco 
de Menezes, viceroy, it was assigned for the purpose 
of defraying civil, military, and ecclesiastical expenditure 
as well as for maintaining the charitable institutions of 
the colony. Since 1730 the funds more than sufficed 
for such purposes, and the surplus was invested in 
the usual respondentia. In 1738 the viceroy, Dom Pedro- 
Mascarenhas, found it advisable to reform the financial 
administration of Macao. The procurator, who had hitherto* 
acted as treasurer, was superseded by a treasurer whose 
appointment was effected together with the senatorial elec- 
tions. Pending royal instructions, the senate set at naught 
the viceregal decree to this effect. The next viceroy, 
Dom Luiz de Menezes, enforced the decree, which was 
carried out under the supervision of the captain-general 
Manoel Pereira Coutinho — measures which a royal decree 

>^ Andrade'f Cartas da India § da China, vol. I, ohap. 31. 
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of 1744 declared necessary in view of misappropriatioD. 
Nevertheless, the senate dech'ncd to render the annoal 
accounts to 6oa. The vicerov, passing severe strictares, 
annulled the senatorial elections. Eventually, it was enacted, 
in 1784, that the accounts were to be audited by the 
governor and ottvidor. When Lazaro da Silva Ferreira 
accordingly examined the books of the cofre real^ a deficit 
was found amounting to 320,000 taels, due, he conjectoied, 
to the acceptance of fraudulent and insolvent secarities for 
the respondentia funds — kinsmen, friends, and patrons in 
power having overlooked the settlement and suffered the 
debts to accumulate ; and many of the debtors being either 
dead or insolvent. If the reimbursement were demanded 
from honest citizens who had stood as sureties, a death- 
blow would be dealt to the colony's trade and shipping, in 
which their capital was invested. Under the circomstaiiceB, 
the prince-regent in a letter dated 1799 informed the 
senate that the queen's claim to the extent of 291,198 taeb 
had been graciously waived." 

Though displumed, the senators were none the less 
jealous of their regalia. The seat of honour at the 
council-table, to which the captains-general had aspired in 
vain, instead of being now assigned to the governor, was 
done away with. Upon the council-table, as of old, rested 
one end of a senatorial rod, the other end reclining on the 
wall, over the national arms, behind the three principal 
seats assigned to the senior alderman, the governor, and 
the ouvidar, Lazaro da Silva Ferreira once pnrpoeely 
<»used the rod to fall, and then ordered its removal, as it 
had hurt his head. At the next sitting, however, he 
noticed that his order had not been attended to, and on 
handling the rod he found to his surprise that it had since 
been hooked on to the wall. The senior alderman then 
explained that the senators so revered their predecessors 

^^LjuDg8tedt*s Hittorical Sketchy p. 65. 
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that they could not discard the time-honoured usage, and 
out of regard for the ouvidor they had ordered the rod of 
justice to be secured, that it might not hurt him again.^^ 

The Chinese meanwhile dispossessed the colony of 
many a dependency — Oiteng, Eibeira Grande, Eibeirinha, 
Bugio, Taipa. By imperial command, the Canton govern- 
ment in 1644 allotted a spot at Lapa, opposite the inner 
shores of Macao, for the burial-ground of a Jesuit, Joao 
Eodrigues, who had rendered valuable services to the court 
of Peking. An imperial grant in 1645 further invested 
the Jesuits with the possession of a large tract there — 
Oiteng— for their resting-place. Hence the island of LapaV 
former name : Ilha dos Padres. According to a Dutch 
chart of the seventeenth century, there were then a battery 
and a dock at Lapa. At Oiteng the Jesuits raised a 
chapel. In the adjoining tracts — the popular pleasure- 
grounds of Ribeira Grande and Ribeirinha — there were 
several country-seats owned by the gentry of Macao. The 
Angustines and Dominicans also held properties there. 
The islet of Bugio belonged to the Jesuits. So did the 
Hha Verde. At the roadstead, the Portuguese evidently 
inhabited Taipa, judging by the names of such localities 
as Praias de Jorge Ribeiro and Maria Xunes. In course 
of time, these suburbs were forsaken. In the case of Lapa, 
the mandarin of Heangshan systematiailly ignored the 
rights of the landholders. The senate in 1711 complained 
of this to an influential Jesuit at Canton with the view of 
obtaining redress at the hands of the viceroy. But con- 
stant vexations on the part of petty mandarins and their 
underlings prevailed in the end. The Jesuits abandoned 
their estates, as did the others. The country-seats went 

^* Andnde*s Memoria dot Feitott JWaoaensety 2nd ed., p. 21. 

>' The iiland was also known as Patera, the Japanese corroption 
for Fadre. According to Walter Dickson^s Japan, p. 387, the Japmnese 
once inhabited Lapa, and there was once a large stracture there 
kniawn to the Chinese as yat'p(mt4ao, or Japai^ese hall. 
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to rack and ruin. Eventaally the senate informed the 
viceroy of India in 1764 thab Portaguese properties at Lapa 
had been entirely abandoned, whab with the misfortoiies 
and ruin which had befallen the owners.^ 

Consequent on the anti -Jesuit campaign in Portugal, 
the Jesuits were expelled from Macao in 1762, and their 
properties confiscated by the government. It is related 
that the authorities expected to surprise them with Pombal^s 
decree for their expulsion, but found them, when called 
upon to leave the colony, mustered in a file, ready to quit, 
with nothing but their breviaries under their arms. Foie- 
waroed, they had disposed of their valuables to trustworthy 
citizens. Fabulous treasures were supposed to have been 
buried in the mysterious subterranean passages of St. Paurs. 
But even if such had been the case, the treasures must 
have been taken away subsequently, when Jesuits in dis- 
guise came back to Macao, and one was even elected senator 
in 1775. lie was dismissed on detection. Of the con- 
fiscated properties, the Ilha Verde was allotted to a citizen 
in settlement of a claim on the Jesuits, subject to reversion 
to the crown of Portugal. Ultimately the verdant, 
picturesque islet was disposed of to the Royal Collc^ of 
St. Joseph and turned into a country-seat and pleasure- 
ground. By the proscription of the Jesuits, two seats of 
learning iu the colony were closed — the seminary of St. Paul, 
and the above-mentioned college then but recently esta- 
blished. In 1784 it was placed in charge of missionaries 
sent expressly from Lisbon. 

In defiance of the proscription, a French Jesuit, Louis 
Lc Tibure, pretended to establish himself at Macao in 1767, 
but, though backed by the viceroy of Canton and escorted 
by a posse of mandarins, he failed to gain admittance. 
The attitude of the senate met with unstinted encomium 

^'^ See LjuDgBtedt's ffutorieal Sketchy pp. 91, 184-44. 
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in several royal and ministerial despatches of 1770, some 
of which transmitted anti-Jesuitic works, notably the 
DeditcQdo Chronoloffica e Analytica, to be translated into 
C/hinese and circulated among influential mandarins, it 
being even proposed to present a copy to the emperor. 

It must have been with an aching heart that the 
followers of Ricci now regarded Macao, the forbidden city, 
whose welfare had once been of tender solicitude to them ; 
whose doom had been averted by their influence and tact; 
and whose history, so closely associated with theirs, prides 
itself on their glorious achievements in China. 

At the court of Peking, fortunately, the prestige of 
Jesuit savants was maintained by Portuguese missionaries 
of other orders. Among them was Felix da Rocha, who 
served the imperial court for over half a century. This 
distinguished mathematician was appointed to map Western 
Tartary in 1723, became president of the mathematical 
tribunal, and served as interpreter to the Portuguese em- 
bassy in 1752, when he received special honours at the 
hands of Kien Lung. On Rocha's death, in 1781, the 
emperor, who defrayed the expenses of his funeral, signified 
his wish to have another Portuguese mathematician. 
Accordingly, at the senate's instance. Dona Maria I 
nominated Dom Fr. Alexandre de Gouvea for the bishopric 
of Peking, in view of his attainments.^* 

At the same time the queen desired the senate to 
instruct Dom Fr. Alexandre de Gouvea in the matter of 
the ancient privileges and immunities accorded by China 
to Macao, so tliat as the constituted procurator and protector 
of the colony he might strive to effect their restoration 
as well as the suppression of abuses whicli had supplatite^I 
them. It was for this purpose, too, that Martinho d^ 
Hello e Castro drew up his famous memorandum. 

' '' A paiQter wan also sent, Joaquim Leonardo da Boia^ lobf : 
tuned at the court of Peking at the senate's expense 



XIV. 

A British protectorate supplanted the Spanish domina- 
tion ill Portugal. In return for the cession of Bombay 
and 'i'angier as part of Dona Catherina's dowry, Charles EE, 
hy the treaty of 1661, bound England, then and thereafter, 
to defend the colonial empire of Portugal. But instead of 
a Bayard, the protege found a veritable Tartufife. The 
Ik)url)on pact, the combined efforts of France and Spain^ 
failed to check British aggrandisement at Portngof 
expense. An offensive and defensive Anglo-Portugoc 
alliance against France consummated the ruin of the doubly 
victimised English protege; and fomented by England, 
the French invasion of Portugal led to a British occapation 
of several Portuguese colonies, notably of Macao, for 
ostensibly defensive purposes ; whilst extensive losses were 
sustained by Portuguese shipping at the hands of the French 
in the Atlantic. 

Yet, when shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, ii\ 
1795, a French ship, La Flavfp, was chased by an English 
man-of-war into the harbour of Macao, and the oiividor 
proposed to hold her as a prize, she was released at the 
instance of Governor Pin to. ^ 

From India Marquis Wellesley in 1802 despatched to 
^lacao a transport with British troops whose services, 
tendered by the East India Company's principal supercargo, 
the government of Macao declined. Sanctioned by the 
governor of Goa, however, the occupation would have been 
enforced at the point of the bayonet but for the timely arrival 
of a Spanish frigate from Manila with the welcome tidings 
of the peace of Amiens, expressly communicated to Governor 

1 De G uignes : Voyage* a Peking, vol. Ill, p. 186. According to 
Ljun^tedi's Historical Sketch, p. 87, the release was effected at the 
initance of the mandarins. 
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Pinto. On receipt of confinnatory advices from Bombay, 
the British left Macao for the nonce. 

That the unsolicited succour served but for a pretext, 
that the ulterior design was nothing short of annexation, 
must have been evident when the senate, mistrusting the 
viceroy of Canton, appealed to the bishop of Peking, Dom 
Fr. Alexandre de Gouvea, with tlie result that a convention 
was concluded at Peking whereby ^Macao, j)laced under the 
emperor's protection, was precluded from accepting any 
foreign succour, it being stipulated that, if actually needed, 
assistance was to be rendered by China ; although upon 
enquiry the viceroy of Canton alleged that the apprehensions 
were groundless and pusillanimous. 

The prince-regent of Portugal highly eulogised the 
senate for its loyalty and adroitness in thus safeguarding 
the colony ; whilst at Peking Portuguese missionaries 
expiated their loyalty. According to an English version, 
Pather Almeida demonstrated to the imperial court that if 
the English secured a footing in China, the fate of 
Hindustan would befall her. But the viceroy of Canton, 
" nettled at the officious zeal of the Portuguese," disclaimed 
any hostile design on the part of the English, whereupon 
the very idea of the court being misled by a missionary so 
exasperated the emperor that Almeida had to implore 
pardon on his knees for what lie was told he deserved death, 
and he was dismissed with the caution never to meddle 
again in state affairs.^ This venerable old missionary, 
Jose Bernardo de Almeida, a Jesuit, died in 1805, after 
forty-six years' residence in Peking and twenty-five years' 
service at the mathematical tribunal. After the worthy 
bishop's demise, in 1808, his successor, Dom Joacpim de 
Sousa Saraiva, vainly awaited the usual passport for Peking, 
until he breathed his last ten years after, at Macao. 

* Barrow's Traveli in China, pp. 10-20, 
15 
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Measures were adopted to prevent farther direct 
representations from Macao to Peking ; and the missionaries, 
who had hitherto been under the special control of a Ko-Iac^ 
were, since 1804, subjected to the ordinary jurisdiction, 
like Chinese vassals.' 

As the ouridor Arriaga bitterly complained to the 
prince-regent of Portugal, two British warships, the Diana 
and Avtelope harassed Macao in 1807 : the rights of neutral 
ships were violated, the customs officials outraged, and 
serious injuries done to Portuguese trade. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Peninsukr War, the 
governor-general of India, Lord Minto, through the medium 
of Count de Sarzcdas, viceroy of Goa, proffered British 
succour to the governor of Macao. The viceroy, in reply, 
pointed out the absolute necessity for the greatest care and 
tact in dealing with the Chinese government, and, as the 
probable consequences of a British occupation of Macao, 
foresaw the loss of that colony to the crown of Portugal, 
«a3 well as an interdict on the British trade and the 
customary stoppage of provisions. Impregnable against a 
small French squadron, he added, Macao might surely be 
taken if attacked from land and sea ; but if a powerful 
French fleet could freely scour the China sea, well might 
•the British and Portuguese give way to despair. The pro- 
posed defence of the colony vronld no doul)t prov.^ acceptable 
to the prince-regent ; and the viceroy trusted in the sound- 
ness of the British policy, but declared himself relieved of 
all responsibilities in the event of any lamentable contingency. 

The officious and zealous ally insisted not only upon 
tlie occupation of Macao, but also upon all the forts there, 
all the points of vantage, all the artillery, all the naval 
and military stores, being placed at the disposal of the 
British commander, for the defence of the place 'against the 

* Ljungstedt's Uistorical Sketchy pp. 182-3. 
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French, their allies and dependants. On the British troops 
devolved that defence ; the Portuguese garrison to be kept 
within barracks, subject to orders from the British com- 
mander. And such were the instructions given by the 
viceroy of 6oa to the governor of Macao. 

Two months after, on the 11th September 1808, a 
British squadron appeared at the roadstead of Macao, a 
ship of the line, a frigate, and a sloop, under llear-Admiral 
Drury, who broaglifc a letter from Lord Minto to the 
governor of Macao, Bernardo Aleixo de Lenios Faria: it 
announced disasters in Portugal, and, in view of Macao's 
commercial importance, the projected occupation, which, by 
virtue of the ancient alliance, would, it was hoped, meet 
with every facility. In transmitting the letter. Supercargo 
Roberts of the East India Company informed Lemos Faria 
that the i admiral was disposed to enter into amicable 
arrangements prior to the landing of troops, and that any 
measure tending to rouse opposition on the part of the 
Chinese government would be deemed hostile proceedings 
and dealt with accordingly, however much to the admiral's 
regret. 

Lemos Faria, in reply, expressed the hope that it was 
not the intention of the British to deprive Macao of the 
liberty which they sought to defend, nor that he would be 
constrained to do what could not but be a breach of duty. 
Ignoring the instructions he had received from Goa, Lemos 
Faria took upon himself the responsibility of declining CO 
accede to the un(j[iuilified demand ; and greatly astonished 
at the sujiercargo's statements, he declared that he would 
not even so much as allow the s^juadron to enter the 
harbour, this being precluded by a convention with China 
which it was his duty to observe in the absence of Bupenor 
orders to the contrary, and in view of his extremdy delicate 
situation in regard to China. But grateful for the admiral'* 
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solicitude towards the colony's safeguard, he would be glad 
to listen to any other proposal to that effect. 

Rear-Admiral Drury then wrote that his only aim was 
to protect Macao, that the royal family of Portugal had 
taken refuge in Brazil under the escort of a British 
squadron, and that consequent upon the interrupted com- 
munication it would be long ere instructions could reach 
IVIacao from Portugal or Brazil. But he had no objection 
to wait a reasonable time, i>ending the receipt of orders 
from Goa relative to the landing of troops ; and he desired 
a personal interview with Lcmos Faria, whose honour and 
loyalty he doubted not. 

In a most courteous reply, Lemos Faria flattered him- 
self on the just appreciation of his loyalty, to his duties, 
and on his perfect assurance of England's amicable and 
excellent disposition towards Portugal, which warranted the 
expectiition that the admiral, far from violating the con- 
vention between ^lacao and China, would preserve the 
public tranquillity and modify his instructions pending the 
arrival of orders from Brazil or Goa ; while he on the 
other hand would for the present defer informing the 
Chinese government of the admirals intention, which, to 
such an intolerant, mistrustful [Kjople as the Chinese, 
could not but be of serious import. With regard to the 
desired interview, it was to be hoi)ed the end in view would 
not be any unwarrantable agreement, but to discuss the 
means of disi^illing the apprehensions created in 1802 and 
now again roused by the presence of the squadron — apprelien- 
sions which seemed to render the admiral's mission still 
more difficult than if occasioned by emergencies suggestive 
enough of a military occupation, notwithstanding the 
circumstance that, better adapted for naval defence, the 
colony was, moreover, under the imperial protection of 
China. Coercive measures being a source of commotion, 
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the consequences thereof should not be imputed to the 
government of Macao, which, though precluded from 
acquiescing in all that was desired, would willingly do the 
utmost to oblige the admiral. 

After several fruitless interviews, it was decided to 
effect the occupation upon further delay of the orders from 
Goa, or upon the squadron being required elsewhere. The 
intended force being numerically superior to the garrison, 
I^mos Faria declared this a point which none but the 
prince-regent of Portugal could determine upon, specially 
in view of the complicated nature of the colony's relations 
with China. Such a measure he would resist even at the 
cost of bloodshed — useless and unnecessary, but conformable 
to his lawful duties. 

Every conciliatory effort having failed, in a manifesto 
dated September 15th Lemos Faria proclaimed that, con- 
strained by the superior force of the greatest and oldest 
ally of the Braganzas, and in the absence of any better 
expedient, it only remained for him to appeal to China in 
accordance with the convention of 1802, and to repel, as 
far as practicable, the attempted British invasion. He 
j>rotested against the admiral's aggressive attitude, and 
<lis(!laimed all responsibility for the consequences. 

The mandarin of Chin-stui, officially apprised of the 
projected occupation, declared that ceded out of imperial 
l)cnevolence to the Portuguese, Macao had for long Ijeen 
peacefully inhabited by them ; that ships of other nations 
could only moor at the roadstead ; and that as enacted in 
regulations of old standing, foreigners were not at liberty 
to call and reside of their own accord at Macao. Mis- 
trusting the admiral's motives, the mandarin recommended 
the utmost vigilance ; and in the event of troops being 
landed, he enjoined the procurator to advise him without 
delay, so that the viceroy of Canton might be immediately 
consulted in the matter. 
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The mandarin of Heangshan, likewise apprised, replied 
that there was no justification for the British occupation, 
as Macao, forming part of the Chinese empire, was, through 
imperial commiseration, granted as a resort for the Portu- 
guese who from afar came to trade with China. It was 
not likely that the French would dare violate the laws of 
the empire by attacking Macao. In case of any attempted 
invasion, a Chinese army would defend the place. The 
admiral should therefore be asked to leave the roadstead. 
The forts should be efficiently gan*isoned and the closest 
watch kept, as tlie Portuguese would be held responsible 
and severely dealt with for the landing of British troops. 

Rear-Admiral Drury's next despatch announced that, 
the proffered succour having been rejected with disloyalty 
in spite of all assurances, it was his painful duty to resort 
to measures whereby the vassals of China might suffer, 
although he desired to maintain friendly relations with 
their government, — measures forced upon him by the un- 
justifiable attitude of the Macao authorities, whom he held 
answerable ]n)tli to Portugal and China for the mifortunate 
consequences. To his regret, he announced that, the 
moment l)ein<i: ut hand when the occupation would become 
indispensable, it was his intention to land Ijoth troops and 
marines, and at the point of the bayonet take possession of 
the place without further parley, any opposition being con- 
sidered as downright rebellion. To avoid hostile demon- 
strations on the part of the unruly troops and marines, a 
British detachment should at once be availed of to act in 
concert with the garrison in defence of the sovereignty of 
Portugal. 

The citizens vowed that only when they lay dead 
might the city be invaded by barbarians who, unable to 
take it by means of chicanery, now resorted to tbreatf. 
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Aged as be wtis, Jos^ Joaquira de Barros volunteered to 
defend the most risky post. With men of such mettle, 
exclaimed Lemos Faria, Macao would not fall in the hands 
of those who seemed to be foes rather than allies. In 
assuming the command of Monte, Lemos Faria swore that 
while be lived that citadel would never surrender. To 
Barros he assigned the command of Sao Francisco, and 
that of the other forts to men of confidence. 

Calming the prevailing indignation and excitement, 
Miguel de Arriaga Brum da Silveira, the ouvidor^ pointed 
out that in no way would the national honour be com- 
promised by the landing of British troops with the sanction 
of the government, since every effort to avoid the occupation 
had proved futile; and now that affairs had taken such a 
critical turn, the British should be taught by experience 
that Macao would not tolerate invaders. Arriaga's motion 

prevailed. 

* 

In conformity with the resolution of a general council, 
Lemos Faria, in reply to the admiral, while disclaiming 
the supposed disloyalty, informed him that, with regard to 
the proffered detachment to assist the garrison, a declaration 
to that effect was necessary, as well as the appointment of 
a del^ate to treat of the disposal of that detachment in a 
manner calculated to leave no apprehension as to the end 
in view being any other than to secure the colony for 
Portugal, so as to avoid all difficulties with the Chinese 
authorities, in the interests of the East India Company, 
and to avert the ruin of the colony, now menaced. 

At the same time, copies of the despatches received 
from Chinsan and Heangshan were officially transmitted 
to the East India Company's supercargoes, who replied that, 
if necessary, the admiral would accommodate matters with 
the viceroy of Canton. 
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In a despit^'li to that official, the admiral strove to 
justify his attitude towards Macao, tendered his squadron for 
crushing the ju'i-acj then r.iinimnt, and requested a personal 
interview. 

In reply to Lenios Faria, Drury expressed great joy 
at finding that the amicable ties between England and 
Portugal had not been sundered ; and he promised obedience 
and respect on the part of the troops, since they were to 
land as sincere friends. 

Captains Robertson and Caulfield were delegated to 
look after the disposal of the troops, and on September 
21st concluded with Lenios Faria and Arriaga a convention 
to the following effect : 

The laws of the colony were to remain in full force. 
Crimes a^iinst the Chinese to be dealt with according to 
the estiiblished procedure. The British detachment to be 
under the control of the government of Macao, and 
Captain Robertson consulted in the matter of accommoda- 
tion. Only tlie Portuguese flag was to be hoisted. The 
fortifications niiirlit l>e rejiaired and supplied with ammuni- 
tion, as requiiv.l by the British commander, if deemed 
necessary by such as the governor of Macao might appoint 
for this purpose : but the aninuinition of the British detach- 
ment to be kept in the custody of the Portuguese garrison, 
and under the innnediatc control of the governor. The 
shipping in port to be in no way interfered with ; and 
British ships to be on the siirae footing as hitherto. On 
behalf of Rear- Admiral Drury and the general council of 
Macao, the contracting parties should co-operate to avoid 
complications with the Chinese government, the British 
government being held resjwnsible to the prince-regent of 
Portugal for the consequences entailed by this convention, 
effected as it was without his sanction, and subject to con- 
firmation by him or by his lieutenant, the viceroy of (Joa. 
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A British detachment of some three hundred men then 
landed quietly, part being lodged at the forts of (iuia and 
Bomparto, and the rest at the old seminary, at the establish- 
ments of the East India Company, and in tents raised at 
Flora and on various quays. 

Instead of showing the respect promised by the admiral, 
the defenders soon rendered themselves odious all over the 
colony : the Europeans in drunken revelries violated the 
sanctity of private domicile ; the sepoys committed depreda- 
tions right and left, and desecrated Chinese tombs, with 
the result that, in the midst of continual disturbances, 
several sepoys were killed. 

In reply to repeated complaints, the mandarins pointed 
out that there was no necessity for punishing crimes which 
should never exist in the empire, and that all would be 
quiet if the British would only quit Macao. 

In view of the increasing hostility displayed by the 
Chinese at Macao, and extensive military preparations at 
Canton, the admiral, whose despatch to the viceroy remained 
unanswered, again addressed him, requesting that measures 
might be adopted to prevent farther disturbances, and 
transmitting a copy of the convention ratified with the 
government of Macao. In apprising Lemos Faria of this, 
Drury desired he would use all influence to persuade tlie 
viceroy of the advisability of the British occupation of 
Macao. Lemos Faria undertook to forward a copy of the 
convention to the competent mandarin for transmission to 
the viceroy, as from the way the admiral had sent his copy 
he would not be attended to. Out of courtesy, Lemos Faria 
at the same time promised to point out to the viceroy the 
amicable relations subsisting between England and Portugal 
and the benefits derivable by all concerned from the con- 
vention in question. 
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The admiral next represented to LemoB Faria the 
necessity of lodging the British detachment at the citadel, 
in order to avoid further quarrels with the Chinese, which 
might entail serious consequences. Lemos Faria at once 
replied that, in view of the friendly relations between 
England and Portugal, he had no objection whatsoever, 
provided the citadel was now required for the defence of 
the colony against the French, in conformity with the 
instructions he had now received from Goa ; but since the 
object in view was merely to prevent fresh disturbances, 
the end, in his opinion, might as well be attained if 
discipline were maintained among the troops at their actual 
quarters, without raising further apprehensions on the part 
of the Chinese, who were already seriously concerned at the 
occupation of Guia and Bomparto, — apprehensions which 
might be the cause of evils by far greater than those which 
the admiral sought to avoid, and which the senate would 
do the utmost to repress. 

The mandarin of Heangshan, who kept up constant 
communication with the procurator, hinted that the British 
should not be allowed to occupy any of the forts, much 
less the citadel. The procurator assured him that the latter 
would never be occupied by any but Portuguese soldiers, 
and requested him to dispel the misapprehensions which 
prevailed among the Chinese. The mandarin then offered 
to garrison the citadel with Chinese troops as a means of 
reassuring the Chinese inhabitants, who were quitting the 
colony in large numbers and threatening to cut short the 
supply of provisions. The procurator in reply remarked 
that the British had been requested to leave, and that the 
admiral had started for Canton to settle the matter with 
the viceroy. The citadel, he reiterated, would be guarded 
by the colony's garrison. The British were now disposed 
to be quiet. No fear need therefore be entertained by the 
Chinese, who should return and resume their business. 
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The supercargoes thea informed Lemos Faria that 
another British detachment had arrived, for which, in the 
admiral's absence and on his behalf, they requested 
admittance and accommodation. To obviate farther 
troubles with the Chinese, it was suggested that the ships 
should display the Portuguese flag and the troops passed 
for a detachment of the garrison of Goa, and above all 
that the sanction of the Chinese government should not be 
solicited. The difficulties with the Chinese being ascribed 
to certain misrepresentations on the part of Portuguese 
citizens in violation of the duty they owed their sovereign, 
Lemos Faria was in the admiral's name intimated that, 
failing other remedies, any citizen suspected of disloyalty 
towards the sovereign, would be summarily deported to 
Brazil — a proceeding which, it was hoped, the vigilance 
and example of the governor himself would tend to avert, 
for the welfare of the colony. 



Lemos Faria replied that he would have not the 
slightest objection to the landing of the detachment in 
question, if what had transpired since the landing of the 
first detachment had not complicated matters day by day, 
and if the landing of farther troops prior to the couchision 
of the admiral's negotiations with the viceroy would not 
create further difficulties fatal to British trade, already 
Buspended at Canton. Moreover, a despatch from the 
Chinese government had just come to hand protesting 
menacingly against the arrival of further British forces. 
It was therefore advisable that, before the disembarkation, 
the principal supercargoes should consult the governor, as 
any inconvenience suffered by the troops on board was 
decidedly nothing in comparison to what might result from 
their precipitate landing without some satisfactory under- 
Btanding, which the sad condition of Macao rendered 
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imperatively necessary. As to the want of loyalty, there 
was not a single citizen at Macao who did not recognise 
the sovereignty of Portugal, or who might be accused of 
being a rebel — a concern which it was his duty to look 
after. 

The Chinese despatch referred to was from the man- 
darin of Heangshan declaring that if the British troops 
were allowed to land, the matter would be reported to the 
viceroy as due to the governor's dereliction of duty. 

At the same time the supercargoes received a despatch 
from the viceroy of Canton reminding them that the 
possession of Macao by the Portuguese was due to a special 
imperial favour never accorded to other Europeans, and 
to which the British should not dare to aspire. If the 
French attempted to take Macao, their fate would be that 
of meat on the mincing board. If the British really meant 
to defend Macao, it would be more to the purpose if they 
guarded the roadstead and there met the French. And if 
the British desired to resume their trade, they should lose 
no time in quitting Macao, which they were occupying in 
violation of the imperial law, and to their own prejudice. 

In a ineraorial to the throne asking for instructions, 
the viceroy pointed out that the British were selfishly 
availing themselves of the critical situation in Portugal to 
annex Macao under false colours ; and he referred to a 
memorial of liord Macartney to the imperial council for 
the concession of one of the Chusan islands or some place 
near Canton, and Kien-lung's decrees, which, refuting and 
rejecting the reasons set forth, enjoined the viceroys of 
maritime provinces to be on the alert. 

The difficulties experienced by Kear-Admiral Drury at 
Canton being ascribed to the correspondence between the 
government of Macao and the district mandarins not having 
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been duly submitted to the viceroy, the supercargoes wrote 
to Lemos Faria for copies of such correspondence, and 
requested him do impress on the viceroy the necessity for 
the British auxiliaries at Macao. Lemos Faria was taunted 
for not following the policy adopted by the viceroy of Goa, 
and the citizens for being oblivious of their duty to the 
prince-regent and factors in the opposition the British met 
with. 

Lemos Faria replied that, among the diflBculties indicated 
by him as likely to arise from the British policy towards 
Macao, he had predicted a complication with the Chinese 
government, foreseen by reason of his experience and 
exposed with frankness though at the cost of his being 
taken for a marplot, in spite of his manifest wish to avoid 
troubles. Reminding the supercargoes of their former 
assurance that the admiral would accommodate mattei's with 
the viceroy of Canton, Lemos Faria expressed considerable 
astonishment that he should now be required to do any- 
thing in the matter, the more since the supercargoes had 
on various occasions presumed that a British occupation of 
Macao depended on the will of the emperor of China 
solely. Disclaiming any responsibility for the district 
mandarins' shortcomings, Lemos Faria however undertook 
to ascertain why the con'espondence in question had not 
been submitted to the viceroy. Among the citizens of 
Macao— the most loyal of Portuguese colonies — there was 
not one who could be taunted with disloyalty to the house 
of Braganza. But since it was not forbidden them to love 
the tranquillity of their homes, they no wonder deplored 
their actual situation ; and without execrating the cause 
thereof, they cursed its effects: parents wept over their 
dying children abandoned by Chinese nurses, who had all 
fled; the poor complained of the scarcity, the famine-price 
of food, and feared a complete stoppage of provisions; 
merchants found their business at a standstill, and their 
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A despatch from the mandarin of Heangshan on the 
same subject was replied to in much the same strain ; and 
the mandarin retorted that in case of the cargo being 
landed, the British were to be fired upon, failing which 
the Portuguese would be reported to the viceroy as British 
accomplices, and treated accordingly. 

At the same time the military mandarin of Nanhai 
issued a proclamation, which was posted at Canton^ 
Whanip(Ki and Macao, announcing that an army was being 
levied for the annihilation of wicked barbarians, in acoor- 
dance with an imperial decree received by the viceroy. The 
people were exhorted to exercise the closest watclifulness and 
adopt defensive measures at the estuaries. 

From the viceroy, the admiral and supercargoes received 
copies of the imperial decree, in which they were asked if 
they ignored that the Portuguese inhabited Chinese territory, 
and that if the French attempted to take Macao, which 
was not at all likely, an army of Chinese braves would be 
sent to fight and slay them. If the British knew this, 
why then did they send troops to render this assistance 
and protection ? With regard to the proffered succour 
against the pirates, it was unnecessary : the imperial forces 
had often defeated them, and the scattered remnants would 
soon be exterminated. What necassity was there, then, for 
the pretended assistance ? It was manifest that under the 
cloak of protection the British meant to avail themselves of 
the precarious condition of the Portuguese to take possession 
of !Macao, in direct violation of the laws of the Celestial 
dynasty. If they withdrew from Macao at once, they 
would yet be forgiven, and their trade resumed. But if 
they persisted in tarrying there, the hatches of their ships 
would remain closed, as would be the waterways of Macao, to 
stop their supply of food, and a great army would be 
despatched to besiege and capture them. Repentance would 
then be too late. 
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Lenios Faria, in a despatch to tlie superciu^oes, 
remarked tlmt, from various comniuuications of Chinese 
officials, h'j concluded that the supreme moment of 
disillusion was at hand. Reticence on the subject being 
nothing 8h(»rt of a crime, he found it necessary to submit 
<*opy of two despjitches couched in the most resolute 
language, tliat the admiral might adopt measures best 
calculatxMl t:) safeguard the interests of the allied nations; 
and he undertook to advise the Chinese authorities of the 
adoption of sujh measures. 

The supercargoes answered that in view of the 
governor's inability to prevent Chinese hostilities, they too 
were of opinion that the admiral should at oiu-e Uiko stoics 
to protect nnitual interests. They desired tlie mandarins 
to understand that, like the admiral, they would do the 
utmost to avoid hostilities. On the other hand, the man- 
darins should see that Chinese troops did not approach 
V)eyond Chinsan. Any further advance would be considered 
hostile, when measures would Ik* Uiken to repel any attack, 
for whi(!h the British were preji^ired. , It was hoped, there- 
fore, that the governor, conscious of tlu' peril, would also 
devise means to avoid a (Mn'nese surprise or invasion. 

For the information of the Britishers, a Chinese des- 
patch stated that an army of eighty thousand braves 
would soon reach Mjvcao to annihilate the invaders, since 
tliey disixjgarded imperial admonitions. In reply, the pro- 
curator, Jose Joaquim de Harros, ])ointed out that the 
British troojis were willing to leave but could not do so all 
at once, and that there was no necessity for the Chinese 
braves to march upon Macao unless bidden to do so, which 
was improbable, it being improper to imitate the British, 
who, instead of defending Macao, caused troubles and losses. 

The viceroy of Goa sent a substitute for Lemos Faria ; 
and Lucas Jose Alvarenga strove to assume the governor- 
ship at once on arrival. But the mandarins insisted on 

16 
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liemos Faria retainiug the post until after the withdrawal 
of the British forces. In a despatch to the procurator, 
the prefect of Heangshan, remarking that Alvarenga came 
in a Britisli warship, enquired whether one might be 
perfectly sure that there did not exist an understanding 
between him and the English, for which reason it was 
neither just nor expedient that he should replace Lemos 
Faria prior to the British evacuation. 

On the 11th December 1808, Lemos Faria, Arriaga, 
and Alvarenga on the one part, and Colonel Wegnelin, 
Captain Robertson, and supercargo Pattle on the other, 
came to the following agreement : Macao being under the 
protection of the Chinese empire, Arriaga should propose 
to the Chinese government the withdrawal of British 
troops on condition of British trade being allowed to re- 
main on its former footing. The co-operation of the 
admiral and principal 8U])ercargo being necessary for the 
negotiations, Arriaga should without any hindrance proceed 
to Whampoa duly authorised to act with them in a manner 
conducive towards the well-bein;^^ of all concerned. For the 
preservation of tninquillity among the troo[)s, the district 
mandarins should remove the restrictions on the sale of 
provisions. Pending the negotiations, the competent 
authority should check the advance of Chinese troops. 
Any i)roceedings to the contrary would be held as opposed 
to tlie emperor's wish to maintain friendly relations with 
all peo])le sincerely disposed thereto. 

On De(*eml)er 18th the mandarin of Heangshan notified 
the pr()cunit<)r that if by midnight the British troops still 
tiirried, the Chinese army would enter Miicao in conformity 
with the imperial decree. The embarkation, which was 
being then effected, was com])leted on the 19th, much to 
the city's relief and joy. Then the mandarin insisted on 
the departure of the s(juadron. Before leaving. Rear Admiral 
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Driiry expressed his acknowled<(inent to Lemos Faria, whose 
declarations, he now admitted, were true and just. 

Such were the misgivings of tlie Chinese that, even after 
the last batch had embarked, the Chinese general required a 
certificate from the procurator to the effect that no British 
soldier lurked in the forts. The senate's compliance failed 
to dispel the misapprehensions : on the pretence of a pro- 
menade, the general visited all the forts to convince himself 
thoroughly. 

A I^ortuguese priest wlio, witli the senate's sanction 
acted as Chinese interpreter to the admiral, wiis arrested 
and put in chains for high trciuson against the Celestial 
dynasty in serving the Britishers. To siive him, the garrison 
of Macao had to support Arriaga, who effected the release 
at the peril of his own life. 

On the 1st January 1809 the interdict on British 
trade was revoked at Canton, as a si>ecial bounty, in con- 
sideration of England having paid tribute.* 

Nay, a jmgoda and fort were raised on the riverside 
near Canton in commemoration of Admiral Drury's prudent 
retreat therefrom in face of a hostile reception, which the 
Chinese magnified into a victory. 

And the supercargoes of the East India Company 
having been recalled in conso(iuence of their unwarrantable 
attitude, the subse(|uent re-a})i)ointment of Mr. Roberts 
met with strong Chinese opposition ; and his demise at 
Macao, shortly after, the mandarins attributed to the 
judgment of Heaven. 

* Lord Macartney*^ oquip;ij;»; on the way to Pdkin^ displayed 
banners with the following inscription in Chinese: ** Embassador 
bearing tribute from the country of England.'* Staunton's Account 
of the Embassy, vol. II, p. 130. 
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The Chinese uacendaney over Macao of course elicited 
British strictures on the Portuguese, regardless of the fact 
that England, notwithstanding her resources, also gave in 
under the force of circumstances whence sprung that as- 
cendancy, which, however galling, served to prevent the 
loss of l^Iacao j)redicted hy the viceroy of Goa. 

Thus, from a very critical situation ^laaio emerged 
with the glory of having foiled the design of the most 
ambitious and successful power of the age, and of having 
once more distinguished herself by lier loyalty towards 
Portugal, thanks to the suj)i)ort accorded by China, ])erbai)s 
more from interested than from generous motives, and as a 
mutual safeguard against .the aggressive j)olicy of 

"Those hauj^hty shopkeepei-s who sternly dealt 
Their goods and edicts out from pole to pole 
And made the very billows pay them toll.*' 

The Portuguese ministry, when apprised of the British 
occupation of Macao, insisted ujion the innnediate with- 
drawal of the trooi)s, in view of the pretended defentxj 
being a useless measure involving serious loss to the 
colony's trade, which, like the British, was stopixni. For 
the damages incurred thereby, as well as for the outrageous 
doings of the iHana and AnHopp, Portugal in vain 
sought for redress. Thus much for Macao's share of 
British protection. 

Nay, Lord Strangford, the British minister at the 
court of Rio ih Janeiro, laid before the prince regent 
complaints from the East India Company's suijcrcargoes, 
who had the effrontery to urge the dismissal of Arriaga 
and a change in the senatorial form of government- 
complaints w^hich the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply, 
pointed out to be unjiLstifiable and uncalled for, the more 
so in view of Amaga's services in moderating the attitude 
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of the mandarins during the British occupation, and in 

negotiating the re-establishment of British trade on its 
former footing. 



Accounts of the liritish occupation of Macao arc to be found ia 
the following works : Judicc Biker's Colleguo dc Tratadot e Cork' 
vcrtot de PazcM, vol. XI : Andradu's Meinoria dos Feltos Macacnset ; 
Soriano's Hittoria da Gnerra Civil, la epocha^ vol. II chap. VI, 2a, 
rpoeha, vol. I, chap. VII ; Soares' Quadrot Kava^n, vol., II chap. 33 ; 
MartioH de Carvalho*s A XoMa Alliadaf chaps. VIINXIII ; Memoire 
sur la iouxerainete territoriale du Portugal d JUaeao, pp. 75-84. 



XV. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, piracj 
was a^in rampant on the China coast. Fostered by the 
inefficiency of the imperial naval forces, the irruption 
gathered further strength from an influx of outlaws from 
Cochin China and Formosa, then in rebellion. A con- 
federacy among the brigands consummated their sway. 
The chieftain, Ching Ye, aspired to nothing short of 
imperial power, but ere long perished in a typhoon. His 
widow, an extraordinary woman, then assumed the chief- 
tainship, organised the fleet, enacted laws for the 
maintenance of discipline, and chose for lieutenant com- 
mander the notorious Cam Pao »Sai, known also as Chang 
Pao. The fleet formed two divisions. The first, flying a 
red flag, was under the immediate command of Cam Pfto 
Sai. The second flew a black flag, and was led by 
Kwo Po Tai, who, like Cam Pao Sai, was said to be a 
kinsman of the pirate-queen. The junks, specially adopted 
for predatory and warlike purposes, were generally water- 
tight, and swifter than ordinary junks. They were of a 
line, smart tyjKj, mostly between 70 and 150 tons. The 
largest carried 20 or 25 guns, with about 200 men armed 
with jingals, shortswords, stinkpots, and spears which they 
hurled like javelins. To each junk was attached a 6 or 8 
swivel-gun rowing boat, which usually infested coast 
villages at niirht to levy contributions. The confederacy 
received })eriodical tributes, and in return issued passes 
which were scrupulously resixxjted, it bein^c on record that 
the pirate-(iueen once amply redressed a boat which had 
l>een plundered in spite of its safe-conduct. The chieftains 
with tlieir squadrons visited important ports, which, on 
non-compliance with their arbitrary impositions, were 
pillaged and ravaged. 
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Already iu 1792 the mandarin of Heangshau desired 
Macao to equip two ships for protection of the Canton 
waterways. The proposal was made in tlie name of pubh'c 
welfare. Yet such considerations fell into the backii^round 
when, in return, Macao stipulated for the restitution of her 
ancient privil^es ; the usurpation of which the mandarins 
evidently preferred to the well-being of a great maritime 
population under their legitimate jurisdiction and inefficient 
protection. The negotiations fell through in face of the 
Portuguese claim, which the mandarin of Heangshan 
disputed : — 

The revival of the dormant Portuguese seigniory over 
the peninsula of Macao up to the barrier, and over the 
old dependencies of Taipa, Ribeira Grande, Ribeirinha, 
Oiteng, and Bugio, was thus forefended : it devolved upon 
the Portuguese not to govern these localities but to drive 
away foreign ships from among the islands. Tlie privilege 
of sanctioning or disallowing Chinese domicile in the 
colony was recognised only so far as bad characters were 
concerned. The confiscation of Chinese property in settle- 
ment of Chinese debt, breach of contract, or unlawful 
detention of funds due to Christians, was disallowed : any 
breach of contract should be referred to the mandarin. 
The privilege of punishing Chinese delinquents wiis plausibly 
argued away : the Chinese have their laws : and as 
the Portuguese are governed by theirs, so should tlie 
Chinese be by their own. Execution at Macao of Chinese 
murderers of Christians was allowed since the Portiiiruese 
feared that the condemned might escajKi on the way, 
although in conformity with the mandarins' sentence both 
Christian and Chinese murderers should l)e executed at 
Canton. The validity of passports issued by the procurator 
for passage to and from Canton, and the imposition of 
duties according to the imperial tariff only, were contended 
on the ground that the transit was never prohibited, but 
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accordin^r to the rejnilations tlie ptisses issued by mandarin 
must be examined and duties fixed upon along the differcvil 
routes. Finally, tlie protMirator's prerojfative of laying 
compltiiuLs l)efore the viceroy of Ci!itO!i a^^ainst wromi?^ 
done by mandarins evoked the paternal observation fcliat 
the Portuf^uese were never ()pi)ressed witli any injus^t^ice 
whicli the mandarins did not dili{i:ently seek to redress. 

It was evidently by illusory representations, too, t:*l"mat 
the court of Peking was informed as to the progress of 
the piratical confederacy, with which the imperial fl.^3ct 
utterly failed to cope. The first engagement with CT? ^£^^ 
Pao Sai resulted in the capitulation of an imperial divi^^^ii 
of 28 junks with r)00 guns and «,0()() men. Two sti t:^ ^* 
quent encounters also brought disasters on the irnp^'^**^ 
forces. Once, however, Admiral Tseng's hundred sail V^^ 
the pirates to flight. Rut his fame was scKm lost, 
in front and rear, he was defeaU^d. After another enj 
raent of doubtful issue, a new admiral assumed comm 
only to be utterly ronted, whereupon in despair he 
mitted suicide. 

The Chinese government tiuMi sought ta hmIuw ^ 

pirates by cutting off their supplies. For this par 
native shipping was stopjwd along tlie coast infest-ed. 
reprisal the ])irates perpetrated atrocities right and 
The imixjrialists, when capture<l, were disembowelled aE -■' ' 
a pnictice which inspired such terror, that at the ^^^^^ 
sight of the pirates the imperial fl(H?t fiwl panicstricB*^ 
In the Heauirshan channel alcaie, over fifteen thoi '^^^ 




III 
ft. 



persons were siiid to have fallen victims. 



Xot content with preying upon the Chinese, the pii 
now attacked foreign shi[)s, and sometimes even venti"*^ 
within range of Macao's fortresses while attemptingT 
interce])t vessels with provisions for the mlony. 
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The government of Macao then resolved to provide a 
coast-guard. In twenty-eight days a sloop was builL at 
Calcntta for this purpose, the Princeza Garlota^ of 120 
tons, and 16 guns. When she reached Macao, the pirates 
had waxed so daring, that it was necessary to equip another 
vessel, the ship Arriagay now named the Ulysses. There was 
also a lorcha of 20 tons, the LedOj armed with a revolving 
howitzer and four swivels, and commanded by Antonio 
Gonqalves Carocha, an intrepid Macaense pilot Employed 
in convoying provision-laden vessels, the LeOo often did 
wonders; and the damages she inflicted exasperated the 
pirates, who in vain sought to capture the swift and smart 
litUe daredevil. 

On the 6th May 1807, near Macao, the Portu luese 

scored a signal victory over the pirates. After an excli mge 

of shots lasting over an hour, the enemy, consideiably 

mauled, took to flight, leaving the flagship in a hot en.i:;ige- 

ment with the Princeza Carlottty commanded by Lieutiiiant 

Pereira Barreto, who, finding her at a disadvantage in 

consequence of the enemy's heavier artillery, determines i to 

Iward the flagship — an unusually large junk with 20 /uns 

and some 300 men. Close and closer drew the combatants. 

As the grapples were fastened, the pirates hurled a fire- 

Inrrd which very nearly set the sloop in flames. Burreto 

promptlv cast it overboard, climbed up into the cm niy's 

quarter-deck, and, with his espada colubrina (a double and 

serpentine edged sword), wrought such havoc^ that thiity of 

liis men who followed him related that when they re^u hed 

the deck they found it covered with mutilated remains. 

^ot one of the pirates surrendered. Some jumped over- 

iKMLrd, others fought to the bitter end. Their commaihler, 

:finding resistance no longer practicable, frantically e>lew 

^lis wife, and, with her body locked in his arms, phm^ 

3nk> the sea. When Barreto reached Macao widi his pT'lze, 

^the dtisens who rushed on board to OQDgratolailie hini^ q^VakA 

17 
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cm a yardarm of the Belisario; and Braga, removed from 
Ler command, was imprisoned at Monte, whence he left for 
6oa deranged in mind. 

Meanwhile the star of Cam Pao Sai was in the ascen- 
dant. By playing with consummate tact upon the super- 
stitions of his followers, he came to be regarded by them 
as a supernatural being in communion with the gods. 
Invariably before any risky enterprise the chiefs assembled 
for the purpose of consulting their oracles on board a 
magnificent floating pagoda which accompanied the main 
fleet. Before such consultations, Cam Pao Sai secretly 
instructed the bonzes as to the course to be adopted. At 
the gathering of the chiefs, he exposed his views, which, 
through the contrivance of the bonzes, the oracles mystically 
seconded, to the wonder of the reverent chiefs ; and to the 
credit of the trusted oracles, the bold plans of Cam Pao 
Sai, cunningly devised, generally turned out well. Idolised 
by the confederacy, with 80,000 men and over 600 junks 
at his beck, Cam Pao 8tii now aspired to the throne of 
China, and, availing himself of the deep-seated prejudices 
against the Tartar dynasty, fomented a rebellion in Kwang- 
tung, where a host of malcontents openly avowed him 
their allegiance. 

In view of the incipient rebellion, the viceroy of Canton 
organised another imperial fleet. At the same time the 
Bast India Company was believed to have hinted that, if 
desired, assistance might be had from Bombay.^ This, it 
was presumed, prompted Arriaga to proffer Macao's services. 
Highly popular among the mandarins, Arriaga had a 
proiX)sal in the usual florid, pompous Chinese style addressed 
to the commander-in-chief at Canton for the equipment of 
six Portuguese ships to assist the imperial fleet, and for 

^ LjuDgBtedt*8 Hutorieal Sketch, p. 112. 
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a loan which was to be refunded in five years ; and allud- 
ing to the recent prowess of the Princeza Carlota and 
BelisartOy witnessed bj several mandarins, Arriaga pointed 
out that certain rumours about the Portaguese lacking men 
and ammunition proceeded from such as were seeking to 
benefit themselves at the cost of injury to others. In a 
no less high-flown reply, the commander-in-chief compli- 
mented the Portuguese on their bciug the recipients of 
imperial favours far in excess of those conferred on other 
foreigners; he highly commended them for being the foea 
of China's foes; and foreign assistance, he declared, was 
unnecessary ; but on the understanding that the Portuguese 
ships were only to accompany the imperial fleet, he accepted 
the proposal, promising ample rewards for their exertions,' 

Accordingly, the viceroy of Canton deputed the man- 
darins Shon-kei-chi, Pom, and Chn, of Nam-hoy, Heang- 
shan, and Ghin-san respectively, to negotiate a convention 
with Miguel de Arriaga Brum da Silveira and the pro- 
curator Jose Joaquim dc Barros. The convention, ratified 
at Macao on the 23rd November 1809, was to the follow- 
ing effect: — 

A coast-guard, consisting of six Portuguese ships and 
the imperial fleet, was to cruise for six months between 
the Bogne and Macao to debar the pirates from the 
channels hitherto infested by them. The Chinese govern- 
ment undertook to contribute eighty thousand taels towards 
the equipment of the Portuguese squadron. The govern- 
ment of Macao agreed to despatch immediately the two 
anned vessels it owned, the rest to follow soon. Mutual 
assistance was to be Tendered in all that concerned the 
welfare of the expedition, it being understood that the 
cmise was not to extend beyond the sphere of action 
determined upon. The spoils to be equally divided between 
the Portuguese and Chinese governments. At the close 

* See Martin*! China^ vol. I, pp. 874-6. 
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<>f the expedition the ancient privileges of Macao were to 
be restored. The contracting parties bound themselves 
to fulfil all the above-mentioned stipulations without any 
modification whatsoever, such stipulations being held as 
ratified by virtue of the full powers vested in them. 

The senate^s financial resources proving inadequate to 
the exigencies of the occasion, Arriaga on his own respon- 
sibility took considerable sums on loan from Portuguese 
merchants, notably from Francisco Antonio Pereira Thovar 
and Felix Jose Coimbra. The East India Company 
furnished a large quantity of ammunition. Six days after 
the convention, the Portuguese squadron sailed from Macao 
amidst enthusiastic demonstrations. It consisted of the 
following vessels: Inconquistavelj of 400 tons, 26 guns, 
IGO men, the flagship, Captain Alcoforado, commander-in- 
chief; Pallas, 18 guns, 130 men. Captain Luiz Carlos de 
Miranda; Indiana, 24 guns, 120 men. Captain Anadeto 
Jose da Silva; Princeza Garlota, 16 guns, 100 men. Captain 
Carocha; Sew Miguel, 16 guns, 100 men, Captian Jo66 
Felix dos Remedies ; Belisario, 18 guns, 120 men, Captain 
Jose Alves; of the crew, only about a hundred being 
Portuguese, and. the rest Manila and Cambodian sailors. 

The imperial fleet, of 60 junks with 1,200 guns and 
18,000 men, proved quite unreliable; whereupon the 
Portuguese determinoil to act single-handed. 

After several skirmishes, on December 11th three 
squadrons of the red flag were defeated within sight of 
Macao, some fifteen junks being sunk. By order of the 
government, Alcoforado then called upon Cam Pao Sai 
to capitulate at Macao and avail himself of the emperor^s 
promise of amnesty and a high-graded mandarinate for 
bim. In case of non-compliance, declared Alcoforado, he 
would rest not till he annihilated the confederate forces. 
Cam Pao Sai replied that he wished to be at peace wiUi 
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the Portuguese, but feared them not ; nor would he ever 
submit to the emperor, notwithstanding Alcoforado^s 
assurances. 

An amnesty proclaimed at Canton, and the terror 
inspired by Portuguese arms, led to disaffection among the 
confederates. The chieftain of the black flags surrendered 
with 180 well equipped junks. After another successful 
onset upon the fleet of 0am Pao Sai, Alcoforado 
apprised him of this, and pointed out the advisability of 
his following suit before further desertion. But dauntless 
even in the midst of defection, Gam Pao Sai in a high- 
sounding reply declared himself determined to establish a 
Chinese dynasty. To detach the Portuguese from the 
imperial cause, he solemnly promised them two or even 
three provinces if they would only assist him with four 
ships. As to rendering himself a Tartar vassal — never. The 
red flags answered his purpose, and soon the imperial fleet 
would be crushed. 

Alcoforado having resumed hostilities, Cam Pao Sai 
detached a small division to divert him, and sheltered the 
main fleet in shallow channels while his braves were being 
trained by English and American gunners preparatory for 
a decisive stroke. 

The English, moreover, supplied the pirates with am- 
munition, evidently in the hope of rendering them more 
than a match for tlie Portuguese and Chinese forces, and 
thus necessitating s^n appeal from China for British assis- 
tance, as remarked in a despatch from the viceroy of Goa 
to the Minister for the Colonies announcing the overthrow 
of the pirates.* 

The Portuguese squadron lay off Lantao on the morn- 
ing of 2l8t January 181U, when a forest of masts hove in 
sight: Cam Pao Sai was coming for a desperate struggle. 

* See Judice Biker*i CoUtcgao de Tratadot kc. vol. XI, p. 277. 
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Against his mighty array <>f over 800 janks widi 1,600 
guus and more than 20,000 men, the six ships mastered 
only 1 18 gans, 730 men. Heavier odds, however, signalised 
many a feat of Portnguese arms. From the InconquistaveVa 
deck, Alcoforado's sword, waving and glistening in the 
sunlight, flashed a signal. At once the squadron bore down 
upon the cnemy^s van under a brisk cannonade, and when 
within range opened a deadly musket fire. One after 
anotlier the foremost junks thus assailed, gave way. 
Meanwhile a division pluckily made for the leeward, placing 
the Portuguese between two fires. Then Alcoforado*8 
artillery roared and pounded. When delivering both broad- 
sides simultaneously, such was the shock that the ships 
heaved almost out of water. The plan of Cam Pao Sai 
soon grew evident : to overwhelm and board the ships. 
His fleet now formed six divisions, and each division beset 
a ship at all points. This manoeuvre Alcoforado boldly 
countenanced inasmuch as, while a withering fusillade kept 
the enemy back, the ships' artillery now found ampler scope, 
the broadsides thundering forth with terrific effect; and 
moreover, the junkt*, arrayed in circles, played further 
havoc among tliemselvos, every stray shot of theirs finding 
a sure target on the opposite side. In the thick of action, 
the Pallas grounded on a sandbank ; whereupon the enemy 
made desperate attempts to lK)ard her from stem and stem, 
but was held in check by a ceaseless fire. The sailors now 
took up aims and assisted in working the artillery. The 
enemy's fire, smashing several ]X)rthole8, almost silenced 
the guns. In despair. Captain Miranda adjured the crew 
to resist to the last man. Repelling onset upon onset 
which cost the enemy dearly, the Pallas^ thus at bay, for 
over an hour stood in imminent peril of being boarded, 
until at last the rising tide floated her. The Princeza 
Oarlota dealt a decisive blow. Descrying the floating 
pagoda, Carocha determined to destroy it at aU hasards^ 
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conscious of the effect its loss would produce on the super- 
stitious hordes, over whose destinies the revered oracles 
played such an important part. The convoys defended their 
sacred charge with the heroism of fanatics. But as stub- 
born was the attack, and Carocha succeeded in sinking the 
superb tabernacle. The wail of frantic bonzes, the loss of 
the oracles which had so often urged the hordes on to 
victory, now disheartened them. Panic ensued. Part of 
the fleet fled. The rest with the fallen chieftain followed, 
hotly pursued down to the bay of Heangshan, where they 
remained blockaded. 

At last Gam Pao Sai agreed to surrender, but on 
condition of the faithful observance of all the terms of 
capitulation being guaranteed by Arriaga, who mediated on 
behalf of the Chinese government. This was communicated 
to the viceray of Canton and in turn submitted to the 
emperor for approval. 

At this juncture the ouvidor Peixoto arrived to substitute 
Arriaga, and in assuming office sought to supersede him in 
the mediation as well. To the satisfaction of Macao, 
however, Arriaga^s services were retained at the instance 
of both parties. 

While blockading the fleet, Alcoforado was asked to 
honour the famous chieftain with a visit, that be might 
have the pleasure of being acquainted with the gallant hero. 
Upon consultation, the commanders of the squadron, 
suspecting treachery, dissuaded Alcoforado from risking 
bis life wantonly. But a stranger to fear, he went in a 
gig, bidding them avenge his fate in case of betrayal. He 
was received with a flourish of gongs, a general salute, 
and every possible deference at the hands of Cam Pao Sai, 
who> reiterating his proposal to capitulate under Arriaga^s 
auspioes, availed himself of the occasion to hand over the 
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English and American captives on board his fleet. ITpcm 
Alcoforado's return, the squadron manned the yards and 
fired a salute in his honour. 

In the meantime, Arriaga, the imperial conmiissionen,. 
the viceroy and district mandarins, held a conference at 
the town of Heangshan. It was proposed that the capitula- 
tion should take place at Macao, the fleet to be escorted 
thither flying the red flag, which was to be hauled down 
as the junks passed by the fortress of Barra. But Macao 
was deprived of this triumphal spectacle in consequence of 
the groundless apprehensions, the studied opposition of 
Governor Alvarenga. 

It having been decided to effect the capitulation at 
Foo-yung-shao, near the town of Heangshan, the viceroy 
instructed Cam Pao Sai to conduct liis fleet thither. At 
the same time Alvarenga was requested to transmit the 
order for raising the blockade. This was delayed, with 
the result that, as the fleet weighed anchor, Alcoforado- 
mistook the movement for an attempted flight, and accord- 
ingly prepared for action. The imperial commissioners 
hastened to explain matters, and sought to dispense with 
the order from Macao. Pending its receipt, however^ 
Alcoforado rigorously maintained the blockade, in accor- 
dance with the military law on this point. 

Cam Pao Sai capitulated with over 270 junks, 16,000- 
men, r),000 women, 7,000 swords and jiugals, and 1,200 
guns. At a conference held to discuss the terms. Cam 
Pao Sai complimented Arriaga as the ])rime mover in the 
capitulation, and proudly reminded the mandarins that for 
fourteen years they had felt his sway and but for Portu- 
guese valour he might still be wielding the sceptre of the 
sea. He took his seat at the council table in the hope 
that he would now be treated as a fearless freeman. It 
being suggested that as a deterrent some of the pirates^ 
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criminals of the deepest dye, should be put to death, Cam 
Pao Sai named fourteen of them, whose atrocities, he 
declared, he had never countenanced.* There still remained^ 
he pointed out, a division of eighty junks sent by him to 
collect tributes at Ghincheo ; and he promised its capitula- 
tion. 

About a month after, however, news reached Canton 
that this division refused to surrender. On being consulted 
by the viceroy. Cam Pau Sai volunteered to proceed with 
sixty junks of his former fleet to bring the rebels over, 
proffering his two sons as hostages in case his intentions 
were doubted. The viceroy, declining the proposal^ 
despatched an imperial fleet of 200 junks; which soon 
returned in a sorry plight, routed by the rebels. The 
viceroy then approached Amaga, who advised him to 
accept Cam Pau Sai's proposal, even without the hostages^ 
in view of his recognised good faith. This advice was 
acted upon, with the result that on refusing to surrender 
the division was captured by its former chieftain. 

Whilst Cam Pau Sai was honoured with the exalted 
rank of a Ko-JaOj the Chinese government acted with bad 
faith towards the Portuguese. The ancient privileges of 
Macao were not restored. When the due allotment of the 
spoils came under discussion, Arriaga accepted only some 
guns for presentation to the prince-regent of Portugal, and 
placed the rest at the disposal of the emperor of China. 
In return for this munificence, the Chinese government 
left part of the stipulated contribution unpaid. The 
inefficiency of China's naval forces, on the other hand, 
entailed heavy sacrifices on Macao, the outlay since 1804 
amounting to 180,053 taels mainly obtained on loan from 
patriotic citizens, and never reimbursed. Those honoured 
citizens, prompted by Arriaga's eloquent appeals, thus 

< They were decapitated at Macao and their heads exposed along 
the iithmus. 
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yielded to a generous impulse only to find themsdfes 
eventually in altered circumstances, victims of a noUe 
illusion, of the promised restitution of Macao's ancieot 
privileges. 

But, as it was, the outcome of Macao's abnegation 
and prowess was grand indeed. Her prestige regained its 
pristine lustre. Foreigners and Chinese were alike sensible 
of Macao's pelican-like sacrifice in the cause of humaiii^, 
of commerce and navigation. In the annals of Canton 
the viceroy fittingly recorded Arriaga's services. The East 
India Company's new supercargoes reported home that 
from Macao's patriotic exertions the Portuguese government 
•derived glory, and all commercial nations the freedom of 
the China sea, while the Chinese sincerely congratalated 
themselves on the extinction of an enemy that for long 
had oppressed them unchecked. 

To commemorate this glorious achievement it was 
oflScially proposed to raise two stone tablets at the senate- 
.house with inscriptions in Portuguese and Chinese— a 
proposal which, though enthusiastically received, was never 
carried out. 

Detractoi-s, however, were not wanting. A Chinese 
narrative ascribes the pirates' overthrow and pacification 
to the amnesty, and to the diplomacy of Fei Heung Chow 
a physician of Macao.'^ An English narrative,^ too, under 
date of ^th December 1809 greatly depreciates the prowess 
of Alcoforado's squadron. But the unexpected sometimes 
happens: it is a pleasant surprise to notice that, in this 
instance, Ljungstedt does justice to Portuguese gallantry^ 
and deplores that the golden opportunity should be allowed 
to pass by without substantial requital from the Chinese 
government.^ 

^ See Neumann's History of the Pirates, 

^ Ibid. Quoted also in the Chinese Repository^ vol. Ill, in the 
article headed Chinese Pirates. 
^ Historical Sketchy pp. 113-15. 
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Needless U) say, Alcoforado's squadron was accorded a 
triamphal reception at Macao. The forts fired a salute, 
the church bells rang merrily, an imposing thanksgiving 
followed, and the city was illuminated, in honour of one 
of the proudest epochs in the history of Macao.® 

* For circum«tantia1 accounts ace Andrade*s Memoria dot 
FeitoM Mctraenses, Soared' Quadros yaraes, vol. II. chap. B3. In the 
former work appears the following verso by Miranda e Lima, almost 
apotheosising Arriaga : 

A sombra de frondifera oliveira, 

Por ti ha tanto tempo desejadn, 
Gramas ao Creador Omnipoiente, 

Te vejo, cara patria, reclinada. 

No pela^o espa^oso que te cerca, 

Ja nao v^ tremular hostis penddeSi 

Nao ouves rebombar os horisontes, 
Com horrorosos tiros de canhoes. 

De salitroBO p6 que antes servia 

Para ao longe mandar lethaes pelouros, 

Se ferreos tubos hoje tu carre^ifas, 

£' so por festejar co'os seus estouros. 

Centenares de taos prenhes de tigres 
Que ao p4 de ti rasgavam cruelmente 

Meninas e donzellas delicadas, 

A teu Pae sujeitou o Eterno Ente. 

Teu benefico Pae, o Arriaga, 

Bates tigres de Hyrcania domou, 
£ a frondente oliveira que te cobre, 

Cortando mil obstaculos, plantou. 

Jamais, pois, riscarao da fantasia 

O nome deste Ueroe da lusa gente ; 

B agora que celebras seu triumpho, 

De verde palma vae cingirlhe a f rente. 

Da victoria este emblema para omares, 

Lindas flores procura designantes 
D*aquelles predicados ap^eciaveis 

Neste filho de Lisia mui brilhantei. 

O louro girasol que sempre segue 

O planeta que os outros illumina, 
Design a a bem notoria lealdade 

Do hosso Heroe & prole Bragantina. 
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The Chinese popnlation of ]\Iacao was ab first under 
^he immediate control of the prefect of Heangshan, who, in 
<K>nr8e of time, was partly relieved by the appointment of 
the Kiun-min-fu, or sub-prefect, known to the Portuguese 
■AS the mandarin of Oasa Branca, so styled from the con- 
spicuousness of his white-washed residence at Chin-san. 
Unlike the prefecture, this sub-prefecture was strictly an 
imperial appointment, due, possibly, to imperial solicitude 
for the welfare of the colony. Hence, perhaps, the homage 
which the senators were known to have rendered him on 
their knees at Chin-san. When the presence of the man- 
darins was required at Macao, they officially announced the 
intended visit, heralded their approach with gongs, and 
were accommodated at the expense of the senate ; a salute 
was fired, and the scnate^s gate draped with red curtain. 
Fonctionaries of higher rank than the district mandarins 
required presents, which they reciprocated. When the 
viceroy of Canton visited Macao, such was the exigency of 
Chinese etiquette that, at the official reception, senators 
squatted on capanecas; and it was in 1712 that for the 
first time they were graciously allowed to sit on chairs at a 
vioer^l reception, as mentioned in a senatorial represen- 
tation to Goa. Eventually, as Macao became a favourite 
resort of vagabonds, gamblers, and culprits fleeing from 
the tender mercies of the mandarins, the Chinese govern- 
ment grew dissatisfied with its extramural jurisdiction 
over the colony ; and the conflict between the Portuguese 
and Chinese jurisdictions in the murder case of 1773, as 
abeady related, led to the appointment of a deputy magis- 
trate, the Uo-tang^ whose installation within the city was so 
resolutely opposed. In 1800, however, the intramural 
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Ob rub fob amaranthos que resiitem 

Ao vento, & calma, ao gelo, ■jrmboluam 

A intrepida constancia Das empresas 

Que o nome de Arria^^ immortal ifiam. 

A Candida aguccna que diapende 

Liberalmente o corceo de que gosa, 

E'Bymbolo do leu singelo peito, 

Emblema da sua alma generosa. 

O lirio que nascendo d*alta vara, 
Sendo rei da florida monarchiai 

Para baixo a sublime frente inclina, 
Sua clemencia designa e cortcsia. 

Das mais virtudes symbolos procura 
Noatros lindos matixes dos jardins ; 

J^ao te eBque9as das rosas rubicundas. 

Dob junquilhos, dos cravos, dos jasmins. 

Be ti receba agora esta cor6a, 

Bern que inferior ao seu merecimento ; 

Xmquanto outro melhor se Ihe prepara 
Ko reino superior do firmamento. 
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jurisdiction of a tso-tang at Macao became an accom- 
plished fact. 

As a safeguard against one of the worst instances of 
mandarindom, on the other hand, it was decreed by the 
prince-regent of Portugal, in 1803, that in cases involviDg 
capital punisliment, the accused, if a Christian, was on no 
account to be handed over to the Chinese authorities, but 
tried, and, if convicted, sentenced to death by the 
court of justice at Macao, and executed by a Christian 
executioner. 

This new regime first came into operation in 1805 : A 
Portuguese having stabbed a Chinaman to death, tried 
to hush up matters by offering a compensation of four 
thousand dollars to the family of the deceased. Scarcely 
had this hush money been paid, however, when the murder 
was reported to the mandarins, who, as usual, claimed the 
culprit. As the government of Macao refused to surrender 
him, the supply of provisions for the Portuguese was 
interdicted. But the governor, Caetano de Sousa Pereira, 
had taken precautionary measures, and could well afford 
to snap his fingers at the old coercive expedient, being in 
possession of two years' stock of provisions belonging 
to the garrison. The culprit was duly tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to death. It being rumoured that the 
Chinese intended to seize the condemned on the wav to 
the scaffold, the governor mustered the troops, ordered the 
fortress guns to be loaded and levelled at the crowd 
assembled at the place of execution, and awaited the attack. In 
face of this determined attitude, the Chinese quietly retired, 
alleging themselves perfectly satisfied with the execution.^ 

A notable change in the mandarins' policy towards 
Macao revealed itself on this occasion : in an edict relative 

^ Eruienstern'a Voyage round the world, vol. II, pp. 283*4. 
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to ^he non-rendition of the culprit, the mandarin of 
Heangshan declared that, consequent upon a large increase 
in the Chinese population of the colony, it was no longer 
advisable to cut ofiP all communications as of jore; and 
pending the rendition, he therefore only enjoined the 
Chinese inhabitants under severe jK^nalties to cease furnish- 
ing the Portuguese with the usual lal)Our, provisions, and 
commodities.' 

In other instances, however, the* exigencies of nian- 
darindom continued unabated. 

The tsO'tang in 1810 apprised the "eye of the bar- 
Iwrians," or procurator, of an intended visit from the 
viceroy of Canton, who, he announced, was coming to 
diffuse virtues, do good, and, in short, to show his com- 
placency. The following obligations were therefore iin|»osed 
njK)n Macao: the tr(X)p8 should receive the viceroy with 
esteem and respect; wherever he passed by, TkjUs should lx> 
rnnjr to congratulate him ; the streets should be swept clean ; 
and tables placed there with perfumes, so as to manifest 
a sincere veneration — and all this without negligenc^e 
or laziness.^ Tlie full extent of this assumption may Ik* 
ganged only when it is explained that, in all likelihood, 
this programme— elated the 28th day of the 1st moon of 
the 14th years of Kiaking — was suggested by the military 
lionours, the ringing of church bells, and the burning of 
incense, with which the imposing, lifelike image of Cliriii 
is, on the first Sunday in Lent, conveyed along the streeto 
of Macao in solemn procession. The viceroy came to 
express acknowledgment for the siirnal services rendered m 
the overthrow of Cam Pao Sai. 

Instead of the promised restitution of MacaoV 
privileges, further encroachments : 

> Sir Qeo. 8tauaton*8 Penal Laws of China p. 318, 
laneous notices relating to China, vol. IT, p. 109. 

' The Ephemeridetj p. 114. 
II 
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mid noC addicted to drink ; and that beyond all doubt 
the slave was the mnrderer. The mandarin then insisted 
on having the cnlprit, whoever he might be. The procnrator^ 
JO06 Baptista de Miranda e Lima, replied that the culprit 
liaving been duly convicted, would be sentenced and 
executed in conformity witli Portuguese law. Meanwhile, 
in tears, the victim's mother ran about the city collecting 
fnnds from the Chinese for an appeal to the Canton 
aruthorities. The viceroy despatched a commissioner to 
investigate the case. On his arrival, the mandarin of 
Heiingshan imperiously reiterated his demand and ordered 
the culprit to be brought to the pagoda of Sien Fung for 
trial. After a series of unavailing despatches, it was 
inquired whether thore would be any objection to bring 
the prisoner before the vicere<!;al commissioner at the tso- 
Utvffs i-esidence. The procurator pointed out that the 
culprit could not be conveyed thither, nor would he be 
removed from prison except for the purpose of snfFering 
th*^ ])onalty of death imposed by P(»rtiiguesc justice. The tso- 
tnntj then remarked that this was not in accordance with 
aiirient usage, and, on being referred to the case of 1805, 
ntaintained that it should not serve as a precedent inas- 
much as the mandarins ernd in not doing their utmost 
to enforce their own laws. The procurator, who highly 
resented this explanation, wiw next asked whether the 
prisoner might be examined by the mandarins at the 
Hcnate-liousc. The answer was that if the mandarins 
desired to sec the prisoner they niii^ht call at the dungeon 
in the citadel. The tso-Umtj said they would not gi> 
thore, and the procurator retorted that neither would the 
prisoner be removed from thence. If the supply of pro- 
visions were stopped ? asked the tso-taiig with evident 
painfulness. Calmly, gravely, the procurator replied that, 
even if Macao were laid in ruins, the law must be 
complied with. Eventually the mandarins called at the 
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citadelf where the leading official8 reoeived thenu Ad 
lattempted magisterial inquiry having been proi^pd/ 
cheeked, the mandarins asked why Major Favacho was not 
there. The ouvidor replied that the major's innocence hal 
more than once been attested ahready. The real culprit 
was then brought before them, iuid he admitted having 
killed [the boy while drunk. The prefect of Heangshas 
next produced several documents to show how cases of 
homicide were formerly dealt with, and once more strove 
to hold a judicial enquiry, which the ouvidor again oat 
short with the remark that such matters devolved upon 
him alone, and had been duly attended to. The man* 
darins retired evidently satisfied. Later in the day, how- 
ever, the tso'tang requested the procurator to furnish him 
•with a declaration to the effect that the major was not 
the culprit, and did not apf^tear before the mandarins 
because he was ill. The procurator said it greatly annoyed 
him to hear the Uo-tang still harping on the subject when 
he knew perfectly well who the delinquent was ; and if 
the major did not appciir it was only because he should 
not have done so unnecessarily. In the dead of night 
another messenger followed with a certificate for the pro- 
curator's signature : it certified that the mandarins, having 
seen the culprit, delivered him into the custody of the 
procurator, who was to hand him over in due course. 
This the procurator roundly refused to do, not only l)e- 
cause the rendition was quite out of the question, and 
the document as indecorous aH it was compromising, but 
for the simple reason, too, that he was not a gaoler. 
Then came a formal demand, in the viceroy's name, for 
the rendition, that the culprit; might be tried by the 
commissioner and the prefect and subprefect of Ileangshan. 
For reply, the procurator merely announced that tlie 
execution would take place three days hence. The man- 
4larins then contended that it should be effected that very 
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tlay as Uie high-graded mandarins could not wait anjr 
longer, it being moreover very expensive to accommodate 
them and their snitc of aboat a thousand men, of whom 
the soldiers were without quarters. The procurator 
nevertheless firmly declined to alter the date, explaining 
that according to Portuguese law the condemned was 
entitled to three days of grace to reconcile himself with 
God. The prefect contested tliat a man who could slay a 
fellow-being so barbarously had no idea of Ood, nor of 
of Heaven, nor of anything good : and that consequently 
is was too great a mercy to grant him those days of grace. 
Finally it was agreed that the execution should take place 
as determined, and that the Portuguese and Chinese 
authorities should co-operate to maintain order among- 
their respective subjects, the tso-tang holding himself^ 
responsible for any trouble that might arise. At length,, 
shortly after eight o^clock on the morning of the 18th 
March 1826, a gun-fire from Monte announced that th^ 
condemned was being conducted to the scaffold, at the- 
historic plain beneath the fortress of Guia. He came with 
the usual imposing accompannnent of religion and justice^ 
with a guard of sixty soldiers and sixty negro slaves. A 
posse of mandarins including the viceregal commissioner 
occupied a niatshed in front of the scaffold. All around, 
the field was taken up by alx)ut f\\Qi thousand Chinese 
spectators, the Uo-tang being stationed at the city-gate 
close by, to maintain order. As tlie condemned approached, 
the multitude raised a hue and cry to the effect that he 
was not the man — it was expected that Major Favacho 
would be executed. At this tlie mandarins despatched 
several runners, who by freely using their canes succeeded" 
in restoring order and clearing tlie way for the dismal 
cortege. The military guard was posted immediately 
round the scaffold. Some four hundred Chinese soldiers 
formed an outer guard. Another gunfire shortly after 
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uuuounced that the sentence of death had hecn carried out. 
Upon a third gun being fired, the corpse was lowered, and 
the mandarins proceeded to examine it. Then, from 
among the crowd, a Chinaman came forward, and, falling 
at the. feet of the viceregal commissioner, exclaimed. '' An 
innocent man has been executed. The mu^erer Uvea 
unpunished. The death of the Chinese boy is not avenged. 
Nor does such execution, according to the laws of the 
empire, devolve upon foreigners. Heavens ! where is justice 
to be had ? " For this, the viceregal commissioner ordered 
him to be whipped. As he rejoined the crowd, he uttered 
similar seditious exclamations, and was again arrested and 
thrashed. Then, addressing the multitude, he cried out 
ta ! the usual Chinese appeal to blows. A tumult ensued. 
The mandarins, assailed with a shower of stones, vainly 
strove to restore order ; and as their retinue punished the 
rioters, the mob waxed fiercer, dismounted and thrashed a 
military mandarin, and smashed the chair in which went 
the viceregal commissioner, who was severely hurt by a 
stone as the posse of mandckrins hurried away. Amidst 
scenes of indescribable contusion the military guard and 
the negroes fought their way 6o Monte. A mob meanwhile 
rushed into the city, attacked and plundered the foreign 
quarters, wrecking Major Favacho's house. As the Chinese 
left the field, a significant discovery was made : near the 
scaffold lay a Chinese gallows.' It having transpired that 
the major was in the governor's palace, the mob nished 
thither, and, on trying to break in, was repulsed. The 
governor, who, together with most of the leading 
functionaries and citizens had been viewing the cxet?ution 

' In the rfhape of a cross. The mode of executiou ih thus : the 
condenincrd stands on a brick, liis back on the cross. The execu- 
tioners pass a cord round hiii leg;*, under his arms, into a hole at the 
top of the cross, around his neck, and again through the hole. The 
brick is removed, and a stick pansing through the loops of the cord is 
twisted round several tim-s to tighten the rope until strangulation 
eniiMK. Sec Martinis China. toI II, p. 241. 
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from Monte, now reeolvcd to sally forth at the head of 
the troops to charge the mob, but was pfevaikd apon to 
despatch first a squad of soldiers with a large batch of 
negroes armed with poles, who gallantly drove the noters 
intx> the native quarters. A military detaehment followed 
with field-pieces, and patrolled the city as did also a 
naval party. The rioters before regaining their boats fron 
the Tarrafeiro, plundered several houses in that locality. 
A good many of the mob were afterwards arrested, identi- 
fied, and punished at the instance of the viceregal com- 
missioner, who declared that he returned to Canton with i 
most favourable impression of the Portuguese, quite diflFeient 
from what had been told him, for, instead of finding tiiem 
irascible and quarrelsome, he observed that it was they 
who remained cool and strove to restore tranquillity. 
Seditious placards were afterwards found posted about the 
city, and the riotei-s attempted to intercept the supply of 
provisions, but were checked by the mandarins. The /-w- 
tafif/ apologised for the disturbance he failed to prevent.' 

The viiidiratlon of Portuguese law and the moral 
triumph achievv'<] by Miranda e Lima seem the more 
appreciable whoii brought in relief against the rampant 
intolerance observable afterwards : The mandarin of Heang- 
shan in 1828 bade the ja-ocunitor drive away a Dutch ship in 
distress, and prohibit British residents from riding in the 
rural districts as they desecrated Chinese graves there; in 
1829 he stopped hill-cutting near the hermitage of Penha 
so as not to prejudice the fung-suy and subterranean 
dragon of the JMakok pagoda, and he caused reclamation 
works at the Praia do Manduco to be undone for the 
sake of a legendary rock famous in Canton annals; and he 
forbade British residents to ride up to the barrier gate 
because they frightened passers by; in 1830 he interdicted 

^ Oatsta de Macao, 1826. 



Impairs <m houA «n Amepioan ship, €Mid in 1881 8toi^)ed 
bailding operations at Ilba Verde. No less astounding 
were the tso-tang^s impositions: in 1829 tlie bishop of 
Peking, then at Macao, was ordered to leave for home at 
ooce; in 1880 the importation of sulphur and saltpetre 
was prohibited at Macao; in 1881 the construction of 
walls at Bom Jesus and X]ba Verde was forbidden; and in 
l^Z^ Chjiut^e subjects were interdicted from carrjing 
Christians in palanquins and c^airs.^^ 

The bishop of Peking above alluded to was Dom 
Verissimo Monteiro da Serra, who for twenty-three years had 
been employed at the imperial court and observatory of 
Peking, in return for which he was made a mandarin of 
high rank. To a long and intimate acquaintance with 
this worthy prelate was no doubt traceable the sympathy for 
Ohristianity manifested in Ki-yiug's essays. A persecution 
originating from the imprudence of an Italian missionary 
led to die bishop's withdrawal from Peking,^^ whence in 
1827 he proceeded to Macao, and there remained for many 
years as rector of St. Joseph's College. A posse of 
mandarins once visited the distinguished exile there, and 
as he appeared in his official Ohiiiese dress of imperial 
yellow, they rendered him obeisance on their knees. 

Consequent upon the abolition, in 1793, of the measures 
against Chinese domicile, and also upon the insecurity 
which prevailed in the neighbouring districts during the 
piratical irruption, the Chinese i)opulation of Macao 
increased considerably. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
■century, I)c Gnignes estimated the Chinese at Macao as 
eight thousand out of a total of about twelve thousand. 
A quarter of a century later the population had well nigh 

" The Eph^meride*. 

" Caldeira's Jpontamentot d'uma tiagem dc LUhoa a China^ Vol. 
1, chap. 26. 
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doubled, being, according to Andradc, 22,500, of which 
18,000 were Chinese. In 1834 Ljnngstedt reckoned the 
latter at 80,000. 

Commensurate \nth this rise in population, the trade 
improved, and Macao flourished as the centre of an 
extensive commerce carried on by Chinese merchants of 
high standing, besides foreign firms, and several Portuguese 
houses of substantial resources. A noteworthy feature 
in the transactions of Portuguese and Chinese merchaute 
was that their word sufficed even for contracts involving 
large sums. 

The seafaring class at this epoch cxnild boast (^ a most 
honourable episode^ A ship of Macao, laden with supposed 
treasure, was on the way to (>alcntta. when the owner revealed 
to the captain the fac*t that the treasure boxes only 
contiiined stones, and required him to sink the ship with 
the view of defrauding the underwriters. Captain Angdo 
Barradas, however, was not to be bought, with the result 
that, on aiTival, the owner, a Portuguese nobleman in difficul- 
ties, was ])rosecuted and lodged in prison, where he died. 

In the days of Arriaga the fine prospects in Siam led 
h ra to cherish tlie ho[)e of finding an El Dorado for 
Macao. To start with, a Portuguese factory and consulate 
were established at I^angkok in 1820, and a treaty of 
alliance, amity, and commerce was to have consolidated 
Portuguese interests in Siam, when these high hopes were 
marred by the governor-general of Goa, who neglected the 
negotiations and appointed a consul whose inaptitude and 
disgraceful conduct ended in his recall. A highly lucrative 
mart almost exclusively in Portuguese hands thus passed 
into those of their British rivals. 

The British, moreover, foikil the viceroy of GoaV 
project to monoi)olise the opium traffic for Macao. The 
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export from India, which up to 1767 rarely exceeded two 
hundred chests annually, rose that year to a thousand, and 
ever since then increased by leaps and bounds. At first 
the British tsationed their opium ships at the offings of 
Macao, whence they glutted China with the smuggled drug_ 
In 1796 China for the first time interdicted the imiX)rtation 
of the bane. Consequent on the restrictive measures then, 
adopted, the British sought to centre their opium trade at 
Macao. The prince-regent of Portugal in a letter dated 1799 
enquired whether the senate deemed it advisable to sanction 
foreism importation of the drug at Macao under heavier 
duties than what Portuguese merchants paid, since direct 
importation into China was disadvantageous to the colony's 
revenue. In conformity with the senate's views, a royab 
decree of 1802 conferred on Portuguese merchants the 
exclusive privilege of importing opium at Macao. Eventually 
the decree was set aside. Arriaga next imposed a protective 
tariff which drove the British importers to Lintin, where- 
they now stationed their opium ships. At the same time 
Arriaga concerted measures with the mandarins for facili- 
tating the Portuguese traffic and harassing that of foreigners. 
As the result did not answer expectations, the leading 
Portuguese merchants in 1823 accepted Arriaga's i)roi)osal 
to remove the restrictions on foreign opium. The scheme 
failed. The trade dwindled, withered at Macao, like its 
sicklied victims. Chi the other hand the imix)rtation at 
Lintin rose to such an extent that, if effected at Macao at 
the current customs duty, it would have yielded the colony 
a yearly revenue of about half a million dollars. Hut 
while financially detrimental to Maaio, the centralisation at 
Lintin eventually redounded to the colony's safeguard: 
if the Briiish opium traffic had been centred at 
Macao, the crisis which led to the Oj)ium War must 
have ended fatally to the historical colony as a Portuguese 
possession. 
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Worthy prdates at Macao spared no pams to remoTe 
the taint from the colony, and held such among their fold 
who dealt in the drag as beyond the pale of absolation, 
for wholesale poisoning. By way of reprisal for the ei- 
commnnication, it sometimes happened that church fees 
were not paid for the sarcastic reason that the money came 
from the anathematised traffic. Nevertheless, if the opium 
taude had been exclusively in Portuguese bands, it would 
have been crushed once for all by the Draconian measnreB 
jsubsequently adopted by the Chinese government, for then 
the power would have been wanting to force the bane upon 
Ohina, and Lin's opium cnisade would have triumphed if 
only for the extravagant notions then entertained as to 
'China's still untested might, although a yomig governor of 
Macao used to brag that with his quatro gatos he could 
make all Ewangtung quakb with terror: in Andrade's 
estimation, however, it was simply ridiculous to see a cap- 
tain with 200 sepoys at the gateways of the Chinese empire 
provoking the wrath of 150,000,000 Tartars in the van of 
200,000,000 Chinese. 

It was probably in amnection with the opium traffic 
that, under instructions from Peking, the mandarin of 
Cliinsan in 1829 asked for detailed informations concerning 
the government, trade, and shipping of Macao. In furnish- 
ing the particulars the procurator abjectly petitioned for 
permission to incrrease the number of registered sliips, for 
the removal of a great number of squatters, for the 
restitution of landed properties formerly owned by the 
Portuguese, for the privilege of owning gardens in the rural 
districts of the colony, and for more liberty since three 
centuries more than sufficed to attest the jirobity, honour, 
ar.d good character of the PoFtuguese in China. Briefly 
the mandarin replied and that the laws of the empire 
venerated antiquities and would never sanction innovations.*' 

'* The Ephtmeridet, pp. 41, 47. 
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The procurator of Macao was more successfal in his 
representations concerning the murder of the crew of the- 
French ship Le Navigateur, being to a great extent instrn- 
mental in bringing the criminals to justice. 

Such was the mistrnst of the Chinese goverment at 
this epoch that it was only with the sanction of the 
governor of Canton and the sub-prefect of Heangshan that 
the fortresses of Monte and Guia underwent repairs in 1830, 
on condition of no additional fortification being raised and 
of a new road being undone and filled up at the vicinity 
of Guia; and when the Portuguese corvette Ivfanta Regente 
in 1838 reached Macao in distress after sustaining serious 
damages in a typhoon, the tso-tang made searching enquiries 
about some troops for Timor, who were required to remain 
on board while the repairs were eflFected.^^ 

But harassed and oppressed as the Portuguese were at 
Macao, they fared not so badly as the British at Canton 
whom the Chinese treated witli unsurpassed contumely^ 
subjecting them to a series of rebuffs and indignities more 
than flesh and blood could bear. When, in response to am 
imperial edict, Manning, a gentleman of considerable scientific 
attainments, proffered his services as astronomer and 
physician to the court of Peking, he was told his petition 
could not even be submitted to the emperor. A year later 
it cost the East India Company £50,000 to remove an 
interdict from its Canton trade, which, shortly after, was 
again interdicted in consequence of the British occupation 
of Macao. No ambassador to China was more punctilious 
nor underwent greater ignominy than Lord Amherst, who 
was refused an imperial audience, expelled from Peking, and 
most disrespectfully conveyed back to Canton as a tributary 
envoy in spite of scrupulous avoidance of the least justi- 
fication thereto. 

w Jhid,, pp. 41, 63. 
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At Canton the British endored untold indignities; 
they could not even bring their wives to the City of Bams. 
Consequent upon this enforced celibacy, the ladies resided 
at Macao, and there met their husbands, who, to enjoy 
this respite after the shipping season, had to submit them- 
selves to further exigencies and to the extortions of mm- 
darins: a trip from Canton to Macao in 1825 cost more 
than a first-class passage from Hongkong to London now- 
adays. In 1829 the ladies were permitt<ed to reside at 
Canton. Soon, however, the concession was revoked, and 
attempts were made to seize several ladies, whereupon sea- 
men were landed to guard their premises, and hong mer- 
chants guaranteed that the ladies would not be molestei 
The East India Company's court of directors censured aad 
superseded the suj)ercargoe8 who obtained the privilege, 
with tlie result that tlie outrageous interdict was agaia 
enforced. " In fact," says an outspoken Englishman, " the 
sole idea of the East India Directoi*s was the obtainment of 
tea and its profits ; any indignity, personal or national, 
would not be resented, lest Lea should he refused, although 
all past experience ^yas decidedly adverse to such ignoble 
proceedings."^* In a proclamation posted at Macao the 
viceroy of Canton went so far as to order that, in case of resist- 
ance, ladies venturing into the forbidden city were to be fired 
upon. x\n imperial decRH} reminded foreigners that former 
regulations disallowed foreign women residing at Canton ; 
that foreign merchants were not jKirmitted to enter their 
factories sitting on sedan-chairs ; and that muskets and 
guns were only for defence at sea against pirates, and 
must on no account be brought to Canton. 

To make matters even worse, the president of the 
East India Company's Select Committee officiously an- 
nounced in 1831 that the governor of Macao had received 

" See Martin's China, vol. II, pp 19,30. 
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orders to allow the residence there of only such foreigners 
as had obtained the sanction of the court of Lisbon. From 
Ooa, however, the governor received instructions to grant 
permits for foreign residence without exception in the 
absence of orders to the contrary from Lisbon. The situ- 
ation improved not after the winding up of the East India 
Company and establishment of the British superintendence 
of trade at Canton. In 1834 the viceroy of Canton pro- 
hibited all native intercourse with the Britishers on the 
ground that they were perverse smugglers. A viceregal 
memorial to Peking represented Lord Napier, the superin- 
tendent, as outlandish, and the Britishers as ferocious ; urged 
the necessity of reducing them to submission ; and pointed 
to the customs revenue derived from their trade as perfectly 
dispensable. Upon Lord Napier were heaped the vilest 
abuses ; in vain he strove to establish official communication ; 
and expelled from Canton, sick unto death, he retired to 
Macao, and there ended his embittered days. In an address 
to the people of Great Britain, the British merchants in 
China at this epoch alluded to the Portuguese as manly 
and generous towards them at Macao.** In some instances 
British residents there appealed to the governor against 
the assumptions of the superintendents, whose consequent 
non-recognition engendered friction ; and this led to in- 
structions being sent from Lisbon to Governor Andrea 
enjoining consideration for the royal commission of the 
superintendents. 



i^The address is reproduced in the Canton Jiegitter of 6th. 
Julr 1836 aDd 2l8t May 1839. 



XVII. 

After the (Alamities of the Na[X)Ieoiiic env, Portugal 
sank deeper than ever nnder British domination, what with 
a servile regency and the subservient royal fogitive at 
Rio (le Janeiro. I)om Joao VI not only abandoned the 
hapless country, not only sought to drain it of its noblest 
und wealthiest families, but of troo])8 and funds as well 
for the subjugation of Uniguay, regardless of the British 
subjiipition of Portugal. From a ruined English trade 
domain Portugal l)ecame rednced to a downtrodden Irish 
province under the dictatorship of an English general^ 
Lord Beresford, commander-in-chief of the Portuguese 
army. The nation winced under his arbitrary, overbearing* 
attitude ; the military budget absorlxMl all but a third of 
the revenue ; and the army was to a great extent officered 
by Englishmen, while distinguished Portuguese officem 
vegetated in neglect. A scion of the generous and 
chivalrous old Portuguese nobility, the gallant Gomes 
Freire d'Andrade, organised a juurioti.^. league to wrest 
Portugal from the galling yoke. The distinctions he had 
won as one of Na[x>leon's generals marked him out for an 
atrocious expiation. The dictator and hia pack shadowed 
the league ; judicial enormities followed ; and to the 
scaffold were condemned the leaders of the patriotic agita- 
tion. Gomes Freire d'Andrade was denied the prerogative 
of being shot at his own word of command as befitted his 
rank. Hero of fifteen aimpaigns, he, on being clad like a 
convict, fainted. A strong military party resolved to 
rescuii the illustrious patriot, who, however, deprecated 
further bloodshed in the English cause. It was not over 
his grave that were shed the tears of blood which Napoleon 
had foretold the English would draw from the Portuguese : 
the worthiest of the martyrs were even denied a grave^ 
their remains being burnt, their ashes scattered in the 
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The martyrdom, the outrage roused the long-suffering 
nation to action. Beresford left for Rio dc Janeiro. A 
rising broke forth at Oporto. A junta was formed there 
for the provisional government of the country. Lisbon 
espoused the sacred cause of freedom. The reaction set 
in all over the land. The juntas of Oiwrto and Lisbon 
convened the cortes for the adoption of a national consti- 
tution. The regency was overthrown. Beresford, return- 
ing with full powers for further atrocities, dared not land 
and forthwith retired to England. At Rio de Janeiro 
the constitution was also adhered to. The king, urged 
by the army, at lust sailed for the hind of his dereliction, 
and landed only after duly assenting to the pronouncedly 
dtMuocrdtic constitution. 

When tidings of this welcome change reached Miicao,. 
diiscnsioiis arose between conservatives and constitutionalists 
as to the r>jgiine which should be followed, the conservative 
leader iK-ing an ari?itocratic oiBcial, Arriaga, whose prciligo 
and influence bto<.)d seriously in the way of an ininicdiato 
and un?aiu;tionc(l reform suggested by the spirit of (he 
times. This evoked a stirring representation to the eenate 
from the citizen J.mo Neix)muceno Maher, followed by a 
protest from nnnrjrou3 citizens against the indifftrcncc 
shown to Mailer's jnst expostnliitions and to the wislicj of 
the Mac:ieni=:es. 

\\\ an eloquent appeal to the king and cbrlcs^ from 
the pen of Jose Baptista de Miranda c Lima, Mncao 
claimed the refetoration of the old senatorial rejime adapted 
to constitutional principles ; the dissolution of the Frince 
Rvgent's Batt;ilion, created in 1810 ; and its substitution 
by a municipal gnard ; the exemption of the colony 8 
treasury from subsidies to the government of Goa and 
Timor ; and employment of Macaenses in the civil and 
military service of the colony— in fine, Macao for ih& 
Macannsee. 

19 
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the Ohioese, who were disqnietefl by idle rgmQuni which 
ahoald not be impnted to a thiixl party without any proofs 
It was hoped that for the sake of pablic tranquillity the 
new rijime would be such as not to clash with conventional 
usages. The governor would as far as consistent with hii 
duties refrain from taking part in the new administration, 
if necessary for the public weal and peace. 

A deputation led by Major Paulino da Silva Barbosa 
then waited upon the senators and formally demanded the 
election of a new senate, desirable in the opinion of some 
of the aldermen themselves, as of late the government had 
been paralysed and disorders prevalent in the city. 

Tlie election took place on August 19th after a tnmul^ 
occasioned by the remark that the assembly had no 
authority to change the government, for which Major 
Oavalcanti narrowly escaped being hurled out of a window 
into the street. Calming the assembly, the demagogue, 
Paulino da Silva Barbosa, declared that the rijintfi desired 
by the people was one bearing the closest possible affinity 
to the constitution, without any change which might 
militate against time-honoured usages. The form of 
government adopted was the same which had been in 
vogue prior to 1784, the senate being again vested with 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers uncontrolled 
either by the governor or ouvidor. At Barbosa's instance 
the governor, Brigadier-General Castro Cabral e Albuquer- 
que was appointed military governor ; while Arriaga was 
divested of all his offices as ouvidor-gcral^ comptroller of 
the customs and treasury, trustee of the estates of orphans, 
administrator of the Santa Casa de Misericordia, etc. The 
prayer of Aristides befitted him : that the day might 
never come w-hen the city would be forced to remember 
him. 
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Victim of the loyalty he owed to the crown, and 
loaded with reproaches and insults which an extreme 
sensibility rendered the more harrowing:, the historical city- 
father paid the penalty of his celebrity and misfortancs— 
misfortimos which reduced him to poverty and to the 
deplorable state of a magistrate head over ears in debt, and, 
to the ruin of many creditors, iuvolved in commercial 
8{)eculations which one of the leading citizens and 
merchants estimated at from three to four milh'on dollars.^ 



The new regime had not been long in force when as 
the outcome of a conspiracy a military revolt broke ont, the 
object in view being a military dictatorohip. Major Barbosa 
was wounded, and t^»gethcr with another senator, Panlo 
Vicente Eello, imprisoned at Monte. In the absence of a 
dexterous leader, the coup failed. At a gcr.ei-al ccnncil 
held on the following day Barbosa deposed the military 
governor ii3 one of the main fnctors in the abortive revolt 
All the officers and most of the jrarrison, being also 
implicated, were imprisoned and cvcntndly conveyed to Gca 
for trial. It having transpired that Arriaga was the 
priiicipil conspirator, the council resolved to deport him. 
To span? him from outratre and death at the hands of a 
furious populace, Barbosa escoi'tcd Arriaga to the citadel, 
where he wiis detained pending his departure. In con- 
sequence of ill-health he was allowed to shift to his 
residence, and under eurveillance tarried there for three 
mouths. At length, under pressnre from the senate, ho 
embarked trgether with the deposed military govenior, both 
to be tried at Lisbon ; but at the la.^t moment Arriaga 
managed to escape from the ship, and proceeded in a boat 
to Canton, where he awaited his redress. 

F. J. de PaivB : Ahelha da China of 14th November 1823. 
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From Goa the frigate Salamandra was despatched with 
vtroops to re-establish the former regime of Macao, by order of 
Dom Manoel da Camara, governor-general of 60a. Apprised 
of this, the senate at a general council nominated 
Barbosa to proceed at once to Lisbon for the purpose of 
appealing before the king and cortes against the govemor- 
generaFs despotism. This sensible project, however, was 
not carried out. Five days after the general council, on 
the 16th June 1823, the Salamandra reached the roadstead 
-of Macao, and an officer proceeded to acquaint the senate 
with her mission. In the absence of any authorisation from 
the home government, Dom Manoel da Camara's orders 
were ignored. The Salamandra was requested to return to 
Goa. She was denied admittance into the inner harbour; and 
-tX)nmiunication with her was strictly prohibited. The supply 
of provisions being interdicted except for the purpose of 
returning to Goa as desired, she intercepted a Portuguese 
ship laden with rice, and forcibly took a hundred bags, 
for which the commander gave a receipt. To prevent the 
•troops on board from landing, the citizens garrisoned the 
forts and guarded the shores, fully determined to perish, if 
necxisaary, in defence of their liberty and their home. The 
commanders of the forts had orders from Barbosa to fire 
upon the Salamandra in case she attempted to sail in. 
On the other hand, her commander, Joaquim Mourao 
Garcez Pallia, resolved to land the troops, and, to avoid 
complications with the Chinese in case of hostilities, requested 
from the viceroy of Canton the withdrawal of all Chinese 
inhabitants from the colony for forty-eight hour?. 

At the same time Arriaga approached the viceroy at 
Canton representing the attitude of Macao as in contraven- 
tion of royal commands, and petitioning for measnrcs to 
ensure the frigate's supply of provisions through the dis- 
trict mandarins. The viceroy pointed out that although 
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^he affair concerned the Portuguese alone, neither party 
should resort to arbitrary measures inasmuch as circumstanoe^ 
at Macao differed from those of other parts of th^ Porta- 
guese dominioiis. The viceroy and the naval and militarj 
commanders of Canton addressed a representation on the 
sabject to the emperor, who, in the rescript thereto,' 
remarked that since Arriaga behaved himself truly, sincerelj, 
respectfully and zealously, the barbarous and astotft 
disturbers of the peace should be sternly dealt with; 
and in concert with Arriaga, the viceroy was to treat tb^ 
matter well and diligently, reporting to the emperor thereon. 

With the view of accommodating matters, two viceregii 
commissioners pn)cecded to Macao, the governor of Canton 
and a high-graded military mandarin. After much parlej, 
a general council was held at their suggestion. Mourio 
attended it, as also did Major Cabral d'Estefique, comman- 
der of the military detachment brought by the Saiamandra. 
The orders from Goa were submitted to the assembly,. 
ap|)ointin<r a new senate, and Major Cabral d'Estefique as 
governor,— terms which the ai^seniMy unanimously rejected. 
The commissioners then proposed that the Salamandra 
should return ; and on l)eing assured that this would be 
done when Liie north-east monsoon set in, they returned to 
Canton after enjoiin'ng the district mandarins to watch 
over the tranquility of the colony. 

Judicial and fisc^al complications led P>arbosa to propose 
the election of another senate without the usual judges, who, 
elected separately, should act independently of the senate. 
Barbosa also advocated the appointment of a deputy for 
Macao at the curies^ so that redress might be had for many 
a grievance due to the lack of such a representative ft! 
Lisbon. While these proposals were cast to the winds, the- 
senate, dazed by its dilemmas, evinced the utmost indiffer-- 

' Eeprcdiiced in the Oazeta de Macao of 2nd June 1824. 



ence at the sight of ft fast ebbing popularity and th^ 
Hawing addendancy of Uie conservative party. 

Early on tlie morning of 8i*f»teraber 2:)rd the military 
detachment landed nno[»[>08ed, and mustered before the 
senate-house. At the same time stirrint^: proclamations 
from Monrao and d'E8te(ii|ae nr^ed the constitntional party 
to abandon the fallen cause of Harbosa, who was surprised 
in bed, arrested, and conveyed on l)oard the Salamandra, 

A provisional government was at once established, 
consisting of Bisho]) Chacim, Major d'Estefique, and tbfe 
presiding alderman of a newly elected senate. 



< 



A popular agitation in favour of Arriaga followed. 
The clergy, the naval and military oflScers, the Portuguese 
and Chinese communities severally advocated his recall iA 
representations which vied one another in the appreciation 
of his eminent services, the most appreciable recognition 
whereof at the same time revealed an edifying instance oi 
high-mindiMliie;^^ : citizens whom his financial embarrassments 
had reduced U) straitened circumstances magnanimously 
overlooked their grievances and thought only of redressing 
those of the distinguished exile ; Arriaji^a did not survive 
the gratitude of the Macaeuses. The provisional govern- 
ment recalled aiid louchingly reinstated the broken-hearted 
victim of anarchy and calumny. Within a year after, in 
1824, his brilliant career ended in an early grave, after a 
lingering illness aggravated bv intense moral suffering. 

The Sdlamandra returned to (loa with Barbosa and 
several other leaders of the constitutional party as prisoners, 
f*adre Leite, the celebrated rector of St. Joseph's College, 
would have bet:n one of them but for the eloquent 
entreaties of the students and their parents on behalf of 
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the vcDerable savant^ whose sympathy was a solace and an 
honour to his partisans. Several other prominent consti- 
tutionalists fled to avoid arrest. Some of them preferred 
their exile when called upon to avail themselves of a royal 
amnesty to political offenders, proclaimed at Macao bj 
JoH(|uim Monrao Garcez Palha on his return to assume 
the frovernorship in 1825, when the provisional government 
was dissolved, and the colony's administration resumed its 
usual routine. 

A noteworthy event of the period under review is the 
publication of the first Macao newspaper, in 1822 — the 
Abelha da Ghina^ established by Barbosa, whose organ it 
was during the constitutional crisis. Edited by the principal 
of the Dominicans, and buzzing with the characteristic 
turbulence of that monastic order, the AbeUui proved a 
veritable wasp for the conservative party. The virulent 
edition of 28th August 1823 was by order of the provisional 
government judicially and publicly burnt at the ouvidor'i 
gate. On Arriaga's reinstatement the paper was suppressed, 
and the Gazeta cU 3facao issued instead. 

Meanwhile, resenting the democratic triumph, the 
high-spirited Doin Miguel at the head of an army dissolved 
the corkSy abolished the constitution, and reinstated 
the king, his father, in all the absoluLisin of yore. This 
coup (fefat was hailed with great enthusiasm at Macao, 
what with the annihilation of the liberalism which 
charj'jtfM'ised Harbosa's party, and the royal favours 
accorded to several coni])linientary missions from the 
senate of Macao, notably that of 1818, when the citizen 
Doniin^^os Pio IMarjnes, sent to congratulate; the prince- 
regent on his accession to the throne, obtained the 
title of Voasct Senhoria (your lordship) for the senators— 
then an uncommon distinction among the Portuguese. 
With great pomp the city de novo swore allegiance to the 
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absolute monarch, and, regardless of the iiation*s trampled 
rights, celebrated the downfall of the constitution with 
f§tes, banquets, thanksgiving and magnificent illuminations 
for three nights. 

But the afterglow of the French Revolution, though 
tardy, did not flush Portugal in vain. Eventually the 
nation again triumphed, and the constitution was firmly 
re-established after great vicissitudes and a civil war whence 
Portugal emerged exhausted and separated by England from 
Brazil. In the course of the sanguinary strife between 
Dom Pedro and Dom Miguel, party feeling ran high at 
Macao in favour of the Miguel istas, on which account 
several leading functionaries were removed from office on 
the downfall of that party, although they were worthy 
citizens who had Macao's welfare at heart. 

Political reforms in Portugal led to a new colonial 
regime, which, by the royal decree of 1834, was applied to 
Macao as far as compatible with local circumstances. 
Among other measures, the ouvidoria was abolished ; and 
on the 22nd February 1835 the senate was dissolved by 
the governor, Bernardo .los^ de Sousa Scares Andrea, vested 
with full powers as a civil governor, on the senate thence- 
forth devolving only the municipal concerns. 

Thus ended the senatorial regime which an eloquent 
■appeal to the cortex in 1837 strove to revive. In aiauming 
its new role the Leal Senado might well solace itself with 
the recollection that, however great its frailties might have 
been, only its conciliatory policy could have tided over the 
two and a half centuries of China's rampant intolerance ; 
ihat to the Macaenses the senate was ever a paternal 
jgovernment; and that to its historic loyalty in many a 
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momentous ordeal Portngal owed the preBervation Of a 
colony which, abandoned as it stood, heroically withstood 
the pretensions of successive rulers of the sea. 

In Andrea, happily, Macao found a model governor. 
Whilst his liberal-minded, straightforward administration 
elicited the encomiums of both the Portuguese and foreign 
communities, a firm, stem attitude ensured the resped of 
the Chinese. And the Macaenses, who presented Atidrea 
with a fiword of honour, never forgot that, when he might 
have brought a fortune as others did, Andrea left Macao 
with five dollars, stoically declining even such comforts 
as were provided by intimate friends for his voyage home. 

Among other salutary measures due to the constitutional 
regime, the monastic orders were suppressed, and domestic 
slaves emancipated. To crown the measures of reform, 
Mu(?ao was in 1844 freed from the pernicious tutelage of 
Ooa. Thenceforth Macao, Timor, and Solor anomalously 
(constituted a province under Macao's control, although 
those rich but undeveloped East India possessions warranted 
tlieni better treatment than as mere dependencies. 

A niiiiiRterial decree of 1888 ordered the establishment 
of a museum, library, and botanical garden at Macao, 
and translation of Chinese works into Portuguese — require- 
ments which, however, continued to be overlooked. 

At this eixxih Macao was the scene of literary achieve- 
ments, notably of the sinologues Padre Gongalves and Dr. 
Morrison, of Ljungstedt, and Professor Miranda e Lima, 
author of the fine georgic xihcforea} The dictionaries of 
Padre Gon^alves — printed at St. Joseph's College, Macao- 
constituted an unprecedented siuologic achievement among 
the Portu«:uese."* 

^ Published nt Ma<.'m> in 18:t». and republiBhed at Hongkong Ib 
ISfiG with several other poems of his. 

* For a list of Padre Gongalves' works, see the FpheMeridett, ^ 9^ 
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It was at this epoch, too, that the far«fattie<! grotto^ 
b^an to figure as a romantic shrine who^ glamour, 
inspiring many a gifted pilgrim, evoked charming tributes 
to Gamoes, the earliest on record being from a descendant 
of the Last of the Tribunes. 

Patan^ lieu charmant ct si chcr an Po6te, 

Je n'oublierai jamais ton illustre retraite : 

Tci Cam5es, au bruit du fiot retcntissant, 

Mela I'accord plaiiitif dc sun lutli gemissant. 

Au flambeau d'Apollon alluiuant son genie, 

II chanta les h^ros de la LusiUmie. 

Du Tage, k I'urne d*or, loin des bords patemels, 

De Bellone il cueillit les lauriers immortels. 

Malheureux ezil^, cet cmule d'Homere 

Acheta son g^nie au prix dc sa miserc. 

II posseda, du moins pour charmer ses douleurs, 

Les baisers de TAmour, et les chants dcs neuf Scours^ 

Lusus et les chinois houorent sa mcmoire ; 

Le temps qui detruit tout, agrandira sa gloir(\ 

Moi qui chdris ses vers, qui pleurais ses mal hours. 

J'aimais a salner ces bois inspirateurs ; 

fFe visitais cent fois cet humble et noble asyle : 

Dans ta grottc, o Louis, nion coeur fut plus tranquille. 

Agite plus que toi, jc fuyais dans les champs 

Et le mondc ct moii coeur. Ten vie ct les tyrans. 

Au grand Louis de Canioes, portugais d'origine castillf^e^ 

Soldat religicuK, voyageur et poete exile, 

L*humble Louis de Rienzi, fmn^ais d'origine romaine, 

Voyageur religion x, soldat et iKXjte cxpAtric. 

No less eloquent is the following, from a scholarly 
ftipercargo of the East India Company who subsequently 
becUme governor of the neighbouring British colony, St 
John David : 
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Hie, in remotis sol nbi rupibus 
Frondes per altas mollias incidity 
Fervebat in palchram camoenam 
Ingeniom Caraoentis ardens : 

Signum et Poetse marmore Incido 
Spirabat olim carminibas sacrum, 
Parvumque, quod vivens amavit, 
Effigie dccorabat antrum : 

8cd jam vetustas, aut manus impia 

Probtravit, Eheu ! — Triste silentium 

Regnare nunc solum videtur 

Per sro]nilos, viridcs et umbras ! 

At fama nobis rcstat, at incljtum 
Restat PoetsB nomen, at ingenii 
Stat carmen exemplum perenne, 
iErea nee moiiuroenta quaeriti 

8ic usque virtus vincit, ad ultimos 
Pcrducta fines tem|X)ris, exitus 

JSperncus sepulclirorumque inanes, 
Marmoris ac celerem ruinam I 

A clumsy bu.U in that secluded si.)ot— such was the firai 
monument ever dedicated to Camoes, alas, to be mutilated, 
evidently by profaue hands. It was replaced several times, 
eventually by one of bronze cast, at Lisbon, thanks to the 
solicitude of Conimendador Lonren^o Marques, who then 
owned the demesne with the garden and grotto, and who also 
ornamented the place with the granite tablets with verses. 

On the pcdestfvl of the bust are engraved six stanzas 
from the Lusiads, three on either side. The following is 
Sir Richard Burton's version : 
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Thoa hasb a Rival, not alone in deed 
bat in his dolencc and his guerdon door: 
In thee and him two breasts of noblest breed 
we see degraded to low state obscure : 
To die in 'spital, on the bed of need 
who King and Law like wall of iron secure ! 
Thus do capricious kings, whose will dcmandeth 
More than what Justice or what Truth commandeth : 

Canto X, stanza xxiii. 

See how my Laj so long to sing hath striven 
your Tagus and the Lnsians dear to you, 
how oft this exile Fate from home hath driven^, 
new hbours ever suffering, losses new : 
Now tempting Oc3ati, then all holplesa driven 
the dread Mavortinn risks and wrongs to rue ; 
Self-doomed a3 Canac6 to death abhorM, 
In this hand aye the Pen, in that the Sword : 

Canto vii, stanza Ixxix. 

Now sunk by hateful scorned Penury 
to chew the bitter bit of beggar-bread : 
Then mockt by \\o\yo already brought so nigh 
to bo anew and more than e'er niitskd : 
Then with bare life in hand condemned to fly 
where life depended from so fine a thread ; 

Only a greater miracle could save 

Than what to Judah's King new life-lease gave. 

Canto vii, stanza Ixxx. 

Amid such fierce extreme of Fear and Pain, 
such grievous labours, perils lacking name, 
whoso fair Honour wooeth aye shall gain 
Man^s true nobility, immortal Fame : 
Not those who ever lean on anticnt strain 
imping on noble tmnk a barren claim : 
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Not those reclining on the golden beds, 
Where Mosqow'b zebelln downy softness sprei^ : 

Canto vi, stoma xcv. 

Gainsay I not, that 3ome of high descent 

from wealthy houses, men of generons Btrain^ 
still with their noble lives and excellent 
her i ted titles worthily sustain : 
And if the light which ancestry hath lent 
no novel glory by their doings gain. 
At least it faileth not, nor dim it groweth : 
But ah ! few men like these the Painter knoweth« 

Canto viii, stanza xlii. 

And still, my Nymphs ! 'twas not enough of jMtin 
such sorrow-clouds around my life should close ? 
but they, for whom I sang the patriot-strain, 
with 8Jid return must pay my toils, my throes r 
In place of Peace and Rest I hoped to gain, 
in lieu of Bay-wreutlis bound around my brows. 
Troubles by men unseen they must invent. 
When ills of every kind my soul torment. 

Canto vii, stanza Ixxxi. 

On the tablet nearest to the grotto is engraved the 
following beautiful lines from Almeidii Garrett's Camoes ; 

Oh gruta de Macau, soidiio qucrida, 
Onde tuo doces boras dc tristeza, 
De saudade passei ! gruta benigna, 
Que escu taste mens languidos suspires. 
Que ouviste rainhas queixas namoradas. 
Oh fresquidao amena, oh grato asylo, 
Onde me ia acoitar de acerbas magoas, 
Onde amor, onde a patria me inspiraram 
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Os maviosos sons e os sons terriveis 

Qae hao de affrontar os tempos e a injnsti9a ! 

Tq guardar^ no scio os mens queixnmes, 

Tu cantarils ^ porvindouras eras 

Os segredos d'amor que me escutaste, 

E tu diriis a ingratos portuguezes, 

Se portugucz cu fui, se amei a patria, 

Se alem d'ella e d'amor ^r outro objecto 

Meu cora9ao bateu, luctou, meu brago, 

Ou modulou meu verso eternos carmes. 

The grotto was formerly ornamented with a porch 
whose architrave and pillars bore the following inscription 
in Chinese, composed by a Tartar mandarin : — 

"To THE Sage par excellence." 

" In talent and virtue the Poet surpassed the rest of 
mankind ; but he became the prey of envy. His admirable 
verses flourished greatly ; and now this monument is raised 
to hand over his memory to posterity." 

This porch, suggestive enough of a pat laOy or Chinese 
honorary portjil, was raised in 1840, and removed in 1886, 
when the grotto and garden became national property. 
Already in 18jl its removal had been aesthetically urged, 
by M. Jules Zanole : — 

Pourrjuoi CCS ornemcnts, et ce double portiqne, 
Ces modernes frontons masquant la grotte antique, 
Ces fri voles decors, tout ce luxe empruntc ? 
Rendez, rendez plutot ^ ce lieu solitaire 
Son simple et noble aspect, son cachet de mystore, 
Et sa sauvage majeste. 

Liissez Thumble rocher sans festous, sans sculpture. 
Pare des seuls atti'aits qu'il tieut de la nature. 
Que lui scrt cct eclat ? Pour qu'il frappe les yeux, 
A-t-il basoin de fs^te et de pompe ^trang6re 
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II BDffit au ciseaa dc graver snr la pierre 
Gc Dom qui fat si glorieux. 

Brisez ces loards barreaux an profane vnlgaire 
Per man t de tons cdtes Ic sacre sanctnaire. 
Ouvrez lui librement I'acces de ce e^jour ; 
Qii'il puisse pcoetrer sous.cette voute sombre 
On le barde fameux venttit s^asseoir k rombre 
Et s'abriter des feux dn jonr ; 

QuMI puisse contempler la paisible retraite 
Qui rcteutit des chants dc I^Uustre poete, 
S'iuspirer aux accords de sa sublime voix ; 
Demauder a Tdclio de rcpeter encore 
Les sous mdlodieux que la lyre sonore 

Faisait entendre sous ses doigts. 

Cost la quo, loin du bruit, ct s'isolaut da mondc. 
An milieu du silence ct de la pjiix profoude, 
Fous ccttc rcclie nue, ouverte au doux zephyr, 
Respirant la fraiclicur au si-in de ces ombragcs, 
II ai.iuiit a tracer ses immorLclks pages 
Pour Ics legucr a I'aveiiir ; 

C'est la (|ue dcposant sou crinure pcsante, 
Fjai<;u6 de combats, et de lutte sanglnnte, 
I/iutrcpi(ie soldat, le tier aveuturier, 
Dau3 un cliauip j»lus fecoud cbercliant nnc autre gloira 
A sou front, couronuo deja par la vietoire 
Attachait un nouvean laurier ; 

C'eJ^t la (ju'a sou pajs, sa chore ct douce idolc, 
C«>nsacrant sji pcusee et sa male parole, 
Entniinc par relan de Ea brnlante ardeur, 
II jetait hardiment sur le sol pcctique 
L'^tcmel fondement, la base granitique 

D*un monument plein de grandeur; 
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Jja que, doniiant Tessor k Bon vastc genie, 
Des valearenx enfanbs de la Lusitanie 
II chantait dans ses vers les glorieux exploits ; 
])e Yasco da Gama cei6brait les conqn^tes, 
Et rimpoissant courroux dn geant des temp^tes 
Sondain se calmait a sa voix : 

la, que, suivant de pres les traces de X'irgile, 
Heurcnx imitateur, il seumit dans son style 
D'un coloris brillant, reclat et la fniiciieur ; 
Et tirant de son luth une tendi-e Imrinonie, 
Au chantre gracieux de Tanticiue Ausonie 
Disputait souvent sa doaceur. 

C'est de la que parti pour revoir sa patrie, 
Assailli jmr les vents sur la mer en furie, 
Au sein de Tocean par la vague ein])orte, 
Centre les Acts fougueux luttant avcc courage, 
II arrachait au gouffre, et sauvait du naufruge 
Ses vers, son imraortalitc : 

C'est de la que, vognant vers les rives du Tage 
Vers ces bords fortunes, tcmoins de son jenne 4ge,. 
II s'etait Glance le coeur libre et joyeux, 
Souriant a Taspect de ces vertes campagnes, 
De ces bois d'orangers, de ces belles montagnes, 
Dont riinage channait ses yeux: 

A Taspect de ces lieux, on son ame ravie 
S'etait epanouie au souffle.* de la vie. 
Oil le pauvre exile revolt tant de bonlicur, 
Et qui devait bientot, ahrititnt sa nii>i('re, 
Pour prix de ses travanx, au bout de sa carriere» 
Ne lui laisser <|ue la douleur. 

La honte, la douleur, les lambeaux, la inisere 
Go fat 1& le partage et Punique salaire 
20 
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Dn poete immortel, orgaeil da Portugal ! 
Tandis que, le front ceint d^one richc anrdole^ 
Pctrarque, ivrc d'honnears, montait au Capitole, 
Gamoes mourait a rh6pital ! 

Dans un qaartier d^rt de cette ville immense, 
A Lisbonne, berceau de sa jojeose cnfance 
On voit encore la place oil pauvre, mendiaiit, 
N*ajant poor se v6tir qu'nne ^toffe grosslere. 
Sans aliments, sans pain, assis sur une pierre, 
II tendait la main au passant. 

Un grabat d'hdpital, nn bloc de pierre nue, 
Des haillons pour manteaa, pour asile la rue, 
A celui dout la voix charmait tont Tunivcrs ! 
Et pas une statue, offerte a sa memoire. 
Qui rappelle son uom ct ses titres de gloire, 
Et le venge de ses revers I 

Pas un scul monument, une picuse image 
Qui disc a retranger, cherchant sur le rivage, 
Aux lieux qui Tont vu naitre, un simple souvenir: 
Par un tardif respect sa patrie oublieuse 
A volu so lavcT d'uue tacLe hon tense 
Et lui prouver mu repcntirl 

Uonneur du moins a vous, enfants de cettc* terre 
Oil s'asseyait Canioes sous Tombre hospitaliere, 
A vous, (le Macao difj^nes et gloricux fils, 
De soins rcligieux enU'uranu sa rctraito, 
Vous avcz fait, vous teuls, pour rillubtio {HA-ti^ 
Bien plus <jnc n'a fait son pays. 

Under dale of 18r)l, too, Mrs. Mary Middloton graced 
with tlie following clianniug lines an album of the 
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-Oommendador Louren^o Marqoes, in which were inscribed 
the forgoing, as well as others too numerous for repro- 
•cluction here. 

CamoesI How often have I strayed 
In yonder garden^s pensive shade, 
And sighed to think of thee ! 
So loved, so loving, so unblest ! 
So hard thy toil, so short thy rest. 
Until uo more by earth opprest, 
Escaped thy spirit free I 

And does thy genius haunt the scene, 
And canst thou the homage glean 
Which mortals love to pay ? 
From some in exile like thine own. 
Who seat them by the rugged stone. 
Beneath whose shade, unsought, unknown. 
Burst forth thy wondrou3 lay ? 

Men of all nations hither meet. 
And all direct their wandering feet 
Towardi these shady bowers. 
And none who love the Poet's art, 
None from these solitudes depart 
But say within their inmost heart, 
** that the Hard were ours ! " 

I too have brought my olTering, 
Have dared Cmioja' prai'^c to sinci;, 
Ani learned his worth to prize. 
Bnt now iny wandering stejw no more 
Mu?t tread these paths as heretofore, 
And with me to a distant shore 
I bear these memories ! 
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1 leave ihee in thy dec]) repose. 
If in thy unexampled woes 
Trae wiedom^s lore was tliine, 
Ah ! then we know oaich trial sore 
Brought thee but nearer to the shore 
Where earthly wo^s ciiii ik*vct mort' 
Disturb thy blisn divine. 

Adieu, then, soldier-ixH-t's shade ! 

Adieu, the friends witli whom IVe stmyed 

So oft in pensive mwxL 

Sadder and wiser have I l)eeii 

For dwelling mid thene proves serene, 

And musing on life's si<»riny i?cene 

In this dear solitudo. 
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1 leave ihee in thy deep repose. 
If ill thy unexampled woen 
Trae wiedom^s lore was thine, 
Ah! then we know ouch trial sore 
Brought thee but nearer to the shore 
Where earthly wofs cjhi never mort* 
iJisturb thy blisH divine. 

Adieu, then, soIdier-i^oL't's shade ! 

Adieu, the friends witli whom I've strayed 

So oft in pensive mood. 

Sadder and wiser have I l)eeij 

For dwelling mid these t^roves serene, 

And musing ou iife's stormy scene 

lu this dear solitude.. 



XVIII. 

When a foreign commodity, imported at an exorbitant 
price, places the corresponding exportation of home product^ 
-at a great disadvantage, and not only drains the national 
WQalth bnt as a highly deleterious luxury tends to spread 
aQtold misery and to impair the vitality of the niU;ton, 
eoonomically, socially, and politically the exclusion of sucii 
a bane l)ecome8 an imperative necessity : hence the raison 
d'etre of China's ill-starred crusade against the BritiKh 
opium traffic. 

Bepeatedly interdicted since the reign of Kia King, 
the traffic nevertheless for long flourished with the connivance 
of heavily bribed mandarins, mitil at last the alarming 
prevalence of the fatal vice impressed upon the higher 
aqthprities the extreme gnivity of the situation : from th'^ 
time of China becoming a nation until now, declared \ 
Chinese statesman, never did any evil at first so bland, so 
enticing, blaze so fearfully as this dreadful jioison. 

Vested with full powers to crush the evil, that statesman, 
the imperial high commissioner Tiin, first roused th*: 
nmiidarins to their sense of duty : " It belongs to yon ti> 
rule the people! You try their crimes, and you award tluil" 
panishment. Let me ask of you, supposing you \v<-r*: 
called upon to judge f/our own rnmen in this respect, j>ray 
by what law or statute would you judge them ?" 

In an eloquent address to (^ueen Victoria, which it i** 
presumed never reached its destination, Lin i>laintively W'j 
forth that " in the ways of Hctiven no partiality existfl, and 
no sanction is allowed to the injuring of others for im 
advantage of one's self." It wjls proposed to eradicate the 
evil by concerted measuras : China to interdict the iwe '^■ 

' MartiTi*8 CJiina, vol. IF, p. 240. 
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opium, England the cultivation and manufacture thereof. 
In justifying China's attitude, Lin announced the drastic 
measures to be enforced, lest it might be allied in ezciue 
that no warning had been given.* 

In an edict to foreigners of all nations, Lin asked: 
">VTiy do you bring to our land the opium which in your^ 
own land is not made use of, by it defrauding men of 
their property and causing injury to their lives ? I 
find that with this thing you have seduced and deluded. 
the people of China for tens of years past, and countless 
are the unjust hoards that you have acquired." In pro-^ 
claiming the extreme penalties of the law now enforced^.— 
Lin exhorted the foreign merchants to surrender whal 



opium they possessed, in return for which the emperoi 
would grant ample favours-' 




To the shame of Western civilisation, however, 
mercantilism prevailed over every effort to suppress the 
nefarious traffic : it remained for the Chinese government 
to combat single-handed a monstrous evil fostered bj 
Christians boastint]: of higher morals, tenderer sentiment^^^ 
of humanity, nobler altruistic principles than those of th^^3 
poisoned Celestials, wlio now found justified in its plenitud^:^ 
their deep-seat<Ml prejudice against the sordid " barbarians/ ^ 

As a warning, a ('hinese opium dealer was strangled 
in front of the British factory at Canton, and another 
outside the walls of Macao. The immolation of these 
scapegoats proving unavailing, the factories at Canton were 
sequestrated, and under penalty of death the superintendent 
of British trade, Captain Elliot, surrendered all the opiam 
at Lin tin — over twenty thousand chests ; and Lin, who 
superintended its destruction, wrung from the stricken 

•' Ibid,, p. 242. 
' Ihid., p. 245. 
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traders a solemn promise never more to import the dmg. 
Most of them then resorted to Macao. There, the Per- 
tugnese, who held about two thousand chests, lost no time 
in shipping them off to Manila, and when bidden to surrender 
their stock, boasted of having none and undertook to 
admit no more at Macao. 

In a note dated 22nd March 1839, four days before 
surrendering the opium at Lintin, Elliot asked for protection 
to British residents at Macao against an apprehended 
Chinese attack — protection which Governor Silveira Pinto, 
in reply, promised to all but those engaged in the inter- 
dicted traffic. In his despatch of 13th April 1839, how- 
ever, Elliot placed all British subjects, ships, and property 
at Macao under Portuguese protection ; and in return he 
offered credit to any extent desired for the effectual defence 
of the colony and the harbour of Taipa, for the equipment 
of vessels as coast-guards, and, if necessary, to reinforce 
and provision the colony through immediate appeal to 
Manila ; the terms for any assistance mutually rendered 
to be adjusted by the respective governments, and all 
British subjects at Macao to be placed under the governor's 
command, if desirable, to defend the rights of the Portu- 
guese crown, and common life and property. 

Silveira Pinto explained in reply that his very peculiar 
position imposed on him the bounden duty of observing a 
strict neutrality as long as he was not constrained by 
cogent reasons to adopt a differenc policy, or until there 
should be evidence of the peril apprehended ; in which 
case the generous facilities proffered would be freely availed 
of. He reiterated that, as far as lay in his power, he 
would protect the lives and property of British subjects, 
with the sole exception of such as were concerned in the 
interdicted opium trade. 
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Elliot then a(lv<xtit<.*(l the annexation of Macao: in his 
despatch of 6tl: Muy IH.^U tx> Lord Palmerston, Uie Secretary 
of iState for Foreign Affairs, he pretended that the safety 
of Macao \sm of neirondarj moment to the PortogoeHe 
government and of indi8{)enBable necessity to the Britisli, 
particularly at that crisis; and he consequently urged some 
immediate arrangement eitlier for the cession of Portuguese 
rights at Macao or for the effectual dofenco of the plaitj 
and its appropriation to British uses by means of a subsidiaiy 
convention. It was alleged that sweeping civil, military, 
and fiscal reforms were necesairy to i-endor the place of the 
leiist use as a safe entri'pOt, or for any real piupose of 
jirotection : and there wiis but little ho))e for all this while 
Macao remained in Portngueso hands* 

In an edict issued at (.'hinsan, Lin wanie<i the Poitn- 
guese of the | perils in(*urre<l in harbouring robbers; 
allegorised the British at Mamo as birds that wanted to 
jKXSsess the nest <»f otiioi-s : and in reprisjil for the noii-reiidi- 
tion of a Briiisli sailnj- who liad ninrdoretl a native at 
Kowloon, Lin intcnlicKMl the snjjply of provisions to 
British resident < at Msnan, and ordered Cliin(.«(; servants 
to quit their cnij'hiy. The I N n tuguose and other f oivigners, 
whom the edict ^l)a^((h \\\\v requested to furnish tlic /«'^- 
/ang with a lisi nf thcif daily requirements, to be supplied 
on the distinct iindcistandinLj that the interdict would l)e 
strictly observed.' 

It was the |)0()r, lui fortunately, who suffered in conse- 
quence of the interdict : jn'ovisions, being scarce, grew dear 
and dearer ; and among the Chinese, in particular, 
there was dire distress. Lin now demanded the expulsion 
of the British from Mactio ; and the mandate being dis- 
regarded, he menaceil the colony. Amidst an infernal din 

See Cor rr upon deuce relating to China, 1840. 
^ See Chinese Jicpoftitory, vol. VIII, p. 216 et seq. 
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of gongg and the hae and cry of a raviug ix)pulace, Chinese 
troops in considerahle numlnir one night mustered at Santo 
Antonio and Palanchica, wlienee they were driven back by 
a detachment of the garrison led by Silveira Pinto himself. 
Elliot then proposed the withdrawal of the British com- 
munity from Macao, and this was resolved upon at a 
meeting. On the other hand, Silveira Pinto declared that, 
notwithstanding the ordeal, he would never press the 
British to leave the colony ; and though sensible of the 
slender forces at his disposal to ward off an overwhelming 
Chinese onset, he promised, if they remained, to defend 
them to the last. But they preferred to leave for the 
Hongkong anchorage ; and as they embarked, the garrison 
with Silveira Pinto in full uniform stood by to prevent an 
apprehended attack.^ 

Scarcely had Anictvo's onlcal thus ended, when, in a 
despat(^h dated Ist September 1^39, Elliot informed Silveira 
Pinto that H.^I.S. Voktf/e broui^ht orders to co-(»|K'nite in 
defending the colony against Chinese agi^»ssion. Asjiistnjjce 
was also tendered from British officers and civil i:Mis ut 
Hongkong; and I^ortugnese protection once more s<»l:eiu'd. 
In proposing the return of the Jiritish to Macao, Klliot 
formally contradicted a Chinese rumour to the effect, that 
their withdrawal therefrom was due to the mandarins. 'Die 
reason, he declared, was Ixjcause he would not compromise 
the colony without any force at hand. Such was no longer 
the (rase : from 800 to 1,000 men could now be placed at 
the governor's dis})osal. 

Silveira Pinto reiterated that be could not but 
preserve a strict neutndity, in the absence of express and 
definitive orders from his government to the contrary. 

« See Mr. W. C. Hunter*8 It-tier in the China Mail of 1st June 
1868. Writingr from personal experience, Mr. Hunter chivalrously 
•defended the Portiigue?e from calumnious imputations. 
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At the same time, Lin vigited Macao, being received 
by the procurator with a guard of honour and a salute of 
nineteen guns. The object of the visit was to ascertain 
whether the Portuguese provided for the observance of the 
interdict at Macao. Without meeting Siiveira Pinto, Lin 
left after promenading along the Praja Grande, presenting 
the procurator with a fan as a token of regard, and the 
guard with a medley of flowers, sugar, tea, wine, cows, pigs, 
and sycce. 

In announcing the intended blockade of Canton shorUj 
after, Elliot's despatch of 12th September 1839 to Siiveira 
Pinto solicited refuge for British merchants and their 
families at Macao, and proposed to centre the British trade 
there : if British cargoes of lawful produce were allowed to 
be stored there on payment of the usual duties, the friend- 
liness and wisdom of the act, assured Elliot, would not be 
lost upon the British government ; and he believed it would 
Ikj the gracious purpose and within the power of Her 
Majesty permanently to secure the advantages of such a 
course of trade for the colony, to its immense prosperity. 
It would be dillicult, he added, to refuse this facility to 
the British jiovernment without incurring the risk of dis- 
cussions calcjulated to disturb the strict neutrality it was 
desired to maintain. 

But neither the intimidation nor the song of the sirens 
had the desired effect : Siiveira Pinto replied that he under- 
stood not how Elliot, after declaring that he left Macao 
in order not to compromise the Portuguese, after advising 
British subjects to follow liim, could now entertain different 
views wlien there were stronger reasons for abiding by his 
original determination, and when he found himself in open 
hostility with the Chinese government, well knowing the 
tenure whereby the crown of Portugal retained the colony. 
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and the arbitrary way in which the overbearing and mis- 
tmstfal Chinese authorities carried out their measures : 
Elliot ignored not that a single edict of theirs sufficed t<> 
reduce the colony to starvation ; that the governor's wish^ 
nay, duty of welcoming the subjects of the most ancient 
ally of Portugal would only serve to distress them again 
with the terrible ordeals from which Elliot had rescued 
Macao by his voluntary withdrawal therefrom — to say 
nothing of graver consequences entailed upon the Portuguese. 
With regard to the storage of goods, the proposal would 
be most advantageous for Macao, could it be acted upon ; 
but Silveira Pinto deeply regretted it was not in his power 
to assent thereto presently, for reasons which Elliot did not 
ignore. 

On the other hand the mandarins proclaimed at Macao 
that any foreigner found introducing opium into China 
would be decapitated, and any abettor strangled. At the 
same time the procurator was urged to sec that Portuguese 
landlords evicted British tenants, who were all to be expelled 
and never again allowed to land at Macao. In return the 
mandarins promised to intercede for the Portuguese and 
petition the imperial commissioner to foster Portuguese 
commerce. 



At Peking, in fact, an influential minister, Tsung Wan 
Yen, memorialised the throne to spare Macao : by adopting 
restrictive measures and holding the Portuguese as sureties 
for well-disposed foreigners, there would be no necessity, it 
was hoped, for sealing the doom of Macao to prevent the 
traffic in opium.^ 



"* Chinese Repository, vol. VIII. p. 566; Slade's China Narrative r 
p. 16». 
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For sheltering English ladies and children, however, 
the Portugaeso were debarred from the Canton trade.* 
In the name of the imperial commissioner, a special edict 
from the mandarin of Chinsan ordered the arrest of Elliot, 
expressing considerable astonishment at his high-handed 
attempt to exelnde American vessels from Macao. A Spanish 
brig, the BUhaino^ mistaken for a British vessel, was, by 
Lin's order, seized and burnt at the Taipa anchorage, her 
crew bviriLC snbje(;ted to gross indigin'ties ; and the Spanish 
government was denied the repiration demanded for the 
outrages. To prec^lude further comi)lications, armed Portu- 
guese vessels gnanli'd the harbours of Macao agaiiLst the 
apiu'oacli of opium laden ships. New regulations prohibited 
the imiH)rtation of Hritish goods at Canton and Macao. 
An edict from the mandarin of lloangshan again urged the 
expulsion of the British from Macao, their return thither 
l)eiii«»; as(TilK*d to a desiretl underst;inding with the homj 
merchants there iis to projected regulations for tnwling at 
AVhainpoa : hut sinct' Britisli merchants refused to sign 
i>on(ls for rioii-ini|M)rtation of opium, since tlie Kowloon 
murderer had not been rendited, and pn^scribed traffickers 
and thiMr opium ships had not been driven lumie, Chinese 
troops were ordered to advance upon Maciio to seize British 
residents, whom the })eople were, under pain of death, for- 
bi<l(l''ii to serve or provisi(Hi. 

Hosiillt/ics having commenced, H.M.S. Hyacinth forc^^l 
lier way into the inner Iiarhour <»f Macao. This elicited 
a veljement protest from Silveir.i Pinto, who held 
the I^ritish res]>onsihle for the conse<|uences. It was 
pointed out that, even under the guise of protection, 
such a course had not been pursued by Rear-Admiral 
Drury. Eventually Captain Smith withdrew the Hyacinth 
on condition of energetic measures being taken to effect 

« Martiu's China, vol. TI, p. 38. 
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the removal of Chinese troops from tlie colony's vicinity. 
The Hyacinth^ Larne^ and Enterprise were then brought 
to bear upon the barrier gate. The Chinese fort near by 
o[Xjned fire, and aft.er an liour's cannonade was silenced 
by one gun landed at the isthmus. A British detachment 
of some 300 men next dislodged about 5,000 Chinese 
troops from the vicinity, setting their shanties on fire. 
In the course of the war, the fort at Macao Passage was 
captured by Captain Herbert, and from Macao Captain 
Hall in command of the Nemesis with several armed boats 
proceeded by the inner i)assage to Canton, destroying all 
the forts and a large Chinese fleet on the way. 

Such were the main incidents in connection with 
Macao during the crisis which resulted in the estiiblish- 
ment of the colony of Hongkong, whose acquisition Lord 
Napier had advocated as admirably adapted for every 
purpose. On the 21st January 1841, Elliot issued a 
circular at Macao announcing to British residents the 
following terms of peace : the cession of Hongkong to the 
British crown on condition of the trade there being, as if 
carried on at Whampoa, subject to all just chare:e3 and 
duties levied by the Chinese empire ; an indemnity of six 
million dollars for the opium confiscated by Lin ; direct 
intercourse between British and Chinese officials upon an 
equal footing ; and the opening of the port of Canton 
pending final negotiations. 

The Chinese government, however, declined to ratify 
the agreement. Keshen, who made the concessions, was 
denounced as a traitor. An imperial decree, expressing 
regret for the injudicious recall of Lin, ordered Keshen 
with his whole family to be put to death at Peking. ® 

* Thither ho was conveyed in chains, but his life was spared. 
His immense fortune, which tiie grovernment confiscated, indaded 
2/0,000 taelA in goM, 3,400,000 in silver, 2,000.000 in foreign monej, 
numerous banks and piawnshops, and vadt landed estates. 
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The emperor Tao Kuang, repudiating the terms -of peaoe» 
urged the nation to resist to the last. Eleven fortified 
cities and encampments capitulated ; and the treaty of 
Nanking inaugurated a new era in China's foreign relations, 
imposed an additional indemnity of fifteen million dollars, 
and ceded Hongkong for the ostensible purpose of serving 
as a station where British subjects might careen and refit 
their ships when required, and keep stores for that 
purpose,— thus evading Elliot's fiscal arrangements with 
China, which would have assimilated Hongkong to Macao 
on that point. '^ 

After all, the vaunted mightiness of China proved to 
be only chimerical. But yesterday the very idea of a 
hundred and fifty million Tartars in the van of two 
hundred million Chinese was enough to ensure tolerance 
on the part of foreigners in China, to command the 
respect of the world ; now, none so weak, so deluded, as to 
"tremble and obey:" an empire constituting one third of 
mankind was sublued by a fleet of 37 ships with but 784 
guns and 19,000 men, — thanks to the detestation inspired 
by Confucianism for the art of war. 

To foreigners in China, the Opium War was un- 
doubtedly a war of liberation, but at what a cost, alas I By 
bruul force, a poisonous vioj was perpetuated, and a helpless 
government terrorised into the heartrending sacrifice of a 



^'^Th'* t^roe Chiii'^sn coMi'iiissionpr.^ who nejTotiaUMl th» trcity 
had or !cr-« t* Btjcurn pe:uv :»tarij- p'^ice. while rhe British iie?^ >tiator8 
\ver«' -;ui!eiby an oil dr I of u tr»* ity ^«Mlt from Djwiiii^ Street 

ill ls4l), with the \v »rdiij^ rrxxhtn^ nf th** i-xlftnd* of 

Si:- IltMirv P -tLiiij'T fii:* i: ':i) ; this (I )■• Mil lit with the x .;.ruck «>ff 
th*- ixf(ift(I.tf liud U 'U^k-yui ;il iiie inonti »r) d in the blii'ik *?{\-K*e. 
\Vh«*ii tluj tciiii-t h.il ii^'iiii lii.t it'.'il. t;io chief coiinuissioucr El L*p^o 
pans • *, .'viileir.Iy cxpiftlnj snne furihtr (IfMiiand. '* Is th.i al!?** 
iiKiiiire.l h". After <<>:iH'ilfiti ^ L'eut. < '('lonel Malco'm, Mr. Morriton 
rc{ li" i in the w :itiv.'. L' ii • itli "Tfe it t.ict Kle>'poo at on.-o cl ite<l 
the iiti^' ti.itio'is with th:^ li^-^ii-anci : " All shall bo graoiel — it i& 
aettled, it is fini^iic!. ' >i:i. t n'a China, vol. II, p. 84. 
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sacred principle, a hamanitarian interdict aiming at national 
regeneration. Well might China taunt Earope with callous- 
ness in face of such an instance of lese-humaniti}^ 

But happily the prestige of Western civilisation suffered 
not, at least in the estimation of an enlightened Chinese 
statesman : a French embassy afforded Ki-ying the oppor- 
tunity to manifest in more than one way that China now 
knew how to honour a European pow^er recognised as an 
intellectual nation animated by the purest and noblest 
sentimente. When at a most graceful reception M. de 
Lagren^ announced his mission to conclude a treaty of 
commerce and amity with China, Ki-ying flattered the 
French with the avowal that he regarded them not as a 
trading people but as la grande nation^ with whom China 
would be on most friendly understanding. It was after the 
Anglo-Chinese treaty, and in the Franco-Chinese treaty, 
that for tbe first time the characters reserved for designa- 
ting the emperor of China were applied to a European 
sovereign. The peculiar nicety of Chinese diplomatic 
etiquette moreover served to accentuate the differential 
treatment of the British and French representatives: to 
Sir Henry Pottinger, Ki-ying presented his portrait in 
ordinary garb; to M. de Lagren^, in court attire, thereby 
implying the grade of distinction accorded thcm.^^ Thus 
Ki-ying manifested that, while humbled to the dust by 
England, China could still pique the pride of the dictatorial 
conqueror who, curbing the arrogance of raandarindom, 
ensured equality in the intercourse of foreign and Chinese 
officials. 

" That Elliot himself was conscieiicft-fttrickcn may Ixi glianed 
from what he wrott; t*» Lord PalmHrston : *'If my ]>riva»e feolinuK 
wore <f the IwMt (joni^iMpience u.)<»n <iU'^sioiL"* of a publi- and 
imr-*»rtant narunv assure ly I mii^ht justly Bay that no maQ 
enterttiiiifl a 4l» ( p"r det«*»tation of the disgrace and t*iti "f ihi:< forced 
tr.illic on tho oa-t of Cliina than the humhl»^ in«lividtial who siyn* 
ihirt <le8|)atch. I ste little to choose between it and piracy.*' 

» See Martin's Ckina, vol. I, pp. 3S)9-401. 
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Ill view of the altered state of affairs, Macao strove- 

to relieve herself from the incubas which for ages had 

letardcd her advancement, and now more than ever dcgrad( 
her in the eyes of the world : in a representation addi 
tT) Ki-ying in 1848, shortly after the ratification of th( 
Anglo-Chinese treaty, it was ^jointed oat that, Hongkoi 
having been ceded unconditionally, the Portuguese woulc^ j 
suffer ii great injustice and injury if Macao were stiKT^jj 
ex|»e(UMl to |)ay ground-rent ; that China should recounis 
the ixMtiiisula of Macao and the island of Taipa as territoi 
appertaining by right to the Portuguese; and to avo -jj 
transgression, to mainuiin order, it was proposed to establL-^gj 
a Portuguese outpost at tlie barrier-gate. It was eT^so 
desired that official coiTes|K)ndcnce be thenceforth conduc^^ 
on terms of efjuality ; tlitit anchorage dues on Maoao 
shipping be reduced to less than what was payable a^ 
Whampoa, without any restriction on foreign shipping; 
that export duties on goods for Macao be likewise reduced, 
so as to draw Ohincsi* traHo thitlier and foster Portuguese 
shipping — advantageous to the Chinese customs, as smuggling 
would then be impracticable ; that no hindrance whatsoever 
be placed in the way of the foreign merchants trading at 
Macao ; that in the matter of house-building, repairing 
ships, and provisioning the colony, all restrictions be 
abolished ; that British rights at the treaty ports be extended 
to the Portuguese, and exportation to Macao facilitated by 
discanlini]^ the transit svstem through Canton as well as 
the restrictions as to the <juantity of goods ; and finally 
that all these proposals Ix; adopted immediately, subject to 
MppDval by a minister from T*ortugal. 

T«) obtain her liberation, Macao appealed to the centuries 
of amicable relations, to the many instances of imperial 
honevolence, and the eminent services rendered in retum. 
It was perhaps expected that, to counteract the advantages 
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wrang for Hongkong, China would sentimentally favour 
Macao. But while amiahle and courteous in the extreme^ 
while honouring the memories of the savants with whom 
Portugal had favoured China, Ki-ying proved leas yielding 
than was expected, although the observance of the opium 
interdict entitled Macao to China's recognition. 

An opportunity was now at hand, when by virtue of 
the ancient alliance with Portugal, England, her vaunted 
protectrix, might have rendered an inestimable service to 
Macao. Without detriment to Hongkong, England niight 
in her triumph have lent a helping hand to lift Macao from 
a derogatory position which even of late had been a source 
of chagrin to the British. The boastful foe of slavery, 
England should now have championed the cause of li])erty 
in generously helping to free Macao from the yoke of 
luandarindom — Macao, where in their stern ordeal British 
refugees met with kindliness which evoked from Lin the 
taunt that the Portuguese treated the English like brothers. 
But ill-requited were the services and sacrifices of those 
who in the hour of need proved to be friends, who 
chivalrously ignored their commercial interests, nay imperilled 
their homes in fulfilling the sacred duty of sheltering 
those in distress. And the new era that just then 
auspiciously dawned upon foreign intercourse with China 
was, alas, destined to be Macao's darkest days. 

Without even diplomatic support, the righteous claim 
of Macao met with serious drawbivcks. In vain Silveira 
Pinto negotiated with Ki-ying ; and eventually the claim 
was submitted to the emperor, who in turn consigned it 
to the deliberation of his ministers, with the result that, 
as set forth in a despatch dated the 26th day, 2nd moon, 
24th year of Tao Kuang (18th April 1844), the following 

21 
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terms were decided apon and oommanicated by Ki- 
ying and the Canton authorities to the procurator of 
Macao : 

The ground-reat was to be levied as usual ; and the 
city- wall at the Campo de Sant<) Antonio to serve as 
l>oundary, in order to obviate coinpn>niis(» with the 
Chinese. Official correspondence might l»o on terms of 
ecjuality with the district mandarins, but with the provin- 
cial authorities should be in the form of a memorial. The 
jjort of Macao must remain closed to all foreign shipping 
but 'that under the Portuguese flag. A rebate in tonnage 
dues was granted on the twenty-five registered ships of 
Macao but not at the treaty ports ; any other ships at 
Macao to pay in full as foreign vessels generally at Wham- 
pao ; and lorchas with passports need only pay at Canton 
the same dues as cargo boats, this concession being '*a token 
of compassion." The imjwrt and export duties leviahle 
on Chinese merchants at Macao were to l)e according to 
the new Uiriflf ; and ^[oods in any quantity might be export^ 
thither, but if conveyed via (Canton must pay there new 
tariff duties in exchange for transit pass. All restrictions 
and jKirquisites were abolished on shipbuilding, and house- 
building within the city-walls, ai Miicjio. TIk* treaty [wrts 
were open to the Portuguese. **ln (^onsiilerution of the 
Portuguese having for over two hundred years tnided at 
Maeao and always pi'oved extremely submissive and con- 
descending, the great and august emperor voudisjifed them 
this extraordinary bounty, thus showinir 'now lie welcomed 
to his bosom those who came from af:n*, jiiid hnw well he 
treated foreigners.'' As to the minister from Poitugal it, 
was irrelevantly }X)intcd out tliat the procurator who together 
with the «rovernor usually admin isiered the government 
should (continue to be the oidy responsible jxirty under the 
same regime. And finally those officials were enjoined to 

'3 The despatch is reproduced in the Fphemerid^Sj p. 109. 
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respect this imperial decree, aud see that it was strictly 
adhered to by the merchants and people in order that they 
might carry on their business peacefully, — "and let not 
vain hopes spring forth in their hearts." 

Even in anticipation of this damper, the Hongkong 
l^islature evinced a heartless antagonism towards Macao's 
piteous efforts to do away with the assumptions of 
mandarindom, an antajronism which might well have been 
spared in the name of civilisation if not in that of the 
oft- vaunted alliance between England and Portugal, But 
notwithstanding the fact that, repeatedly, England had 
presumed to defend Macao for the crown of Portugal in 
spite of Cliinese pretensions, and that when recognising the 
national constitution of Portugal the British parliament 
formally acknowledged Macao to be a Portuguese possession 
as therein declared, still the first Hongkong ordinance, in 
-establishing exterritorial jurisdiction in China, enacted, in 
1844, that the peninsula of Macao was to be deemed and 
taken to be within the dominions of the emperor of China. 
No wonder the mandarins so sarcastically bade Macao not 
to indulge in vain hopes : their re-affirmed pretentions were 
but a refrain to the Hongkong legislature's outrage on 
the law of nations. 

Governor Pegado duly brought the ordinance to the 
notice of the Minister for the Colonics, with the result 
that, to palliate the gross outrage, Lord Aberdeen, the 
Foreign Secretary, alleged that the ordinance in no way 
affected the rights of the Portuguese crown, it having been 
only intended to establish the fact that British residents in 
Ohina as well as at Macao could be tried before the courts 
of Hongkong under the same principle as by British law 
they were subject to be committed for trial before the 
courts of Great Britain, specially under Act 9, George IV, 
cap. 31 sess., for certain offences committed in foreiga 
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countries without, however, thereby preventing Britisb 
subjects from being called upon to answer before the 
courts of justice of said foreign places for such offences* 
Nous verrons. 

It was not only England and China that were 
undermining the interests of the doomed Portuguese colony; 
even the Vatican lent a helping hand in despoiling Macao of 
the moral support she for long had in influential Portuguese 
dignitaries at Peking.'^ Consequent upon difficulties raised 
by French and Italian missionaries, a papal brief in 1846 
displaced the last of Portuguese prelates in China, Dom 
Joao de Franca Castro e Mouni, bishop of Peking — a 
venerable veteran of the mission, invested with high official 
honours as member of the mathematical board. Feelingly 
he declined the apostolic vicarship offered him; and for his 
reinstatement in the bishopric the native Christians 
repeatedly and in vain memorialised the Vatican and 
the Portuguese government; while the propaganda fide 
fiirthor encroached upon the right of the historical Portu- 
iriese mission in China, whose pitiful plight was such that, 
f T the burial of Dom Caetano Pereira, bishop of Nanking, 
>vho died at Peking, the real padroado was indebted to the 
Kussiun mission there — a Eusfiis sepidtus, as recorded on 
the tombstone. And to tlie Russian archimandrite the 
Portuguese mission, on di8ix)sing of its landed property 
lit Peking, entrusted the proceeds, remitted by caravan 
licross Siberia and through the Russian legation at Lisbon, — 
evidently the first instance of an overland conveyance from 
the Far East to the Farthest West. 



^« The bishoprics of Peking and Nanking were created by Fope 
Alexander VIII, in 1690, at the instance of Dom Pedro II of 

Portugal. 



XIX. 

There was a period in the history of Hongkong when 
the high hopes entertained of the free trade policy seemed 
to be founded on quicksand. Illusory at the treaty ports, 
the commercial privileges and immunities secured by the 
treaty of Nanking, as well as by the supplementary treaty, 
benefited not Hongkong; the inducements offered by the 
British government failed to attract respectable Chinese 
settlers for the colony; and whilst a fearful death-rate 
pointed to the insalubrity of the soil, an influx of pirates 
and outlaws from the mainland consummated the plight of 
the "Gehenna of the waters." It seemed as if China was 
determined that, in spite of British wealth and enterprise, 
Hongkong should be none but the place to careen and 
refit ships, as provided for in the treaty. But for the 
illegal traffic in opium, the free port, five years after its 
establishment, had no import or export trade — a circums- 
tance unparalleled in British colonisation. In short, it was 
the general impression that Hongkong was an utter failure ; 
and of this, convincing evidence abounds in the painstaking 
compilation and candid official statements of Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, who, in 1847, still advocated the colonisation 
of Chusan instead of Hongkong.^ 

It was precisely at tKis crucial point that, theorising 
on the new situation in China, the Portuguese government 
deemed it advisable to adopt at Macao a free trade policy 
which entailed upon the colony a momentous transition 
through a crisis unprecedented in the checkered career of 
the Portuguese in China. 

To abolish the Portuguese custom-house of Macao was 
to do away with the only source of revenue; and in a 

1 See Hftrtin*t China, vol. II, ehi^. YI. 
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decadent, precarions colony under mixed jurisdiction, to 
create another revenue by taxation must needs rouse general 
discontent, if not sedition among the alien section of the 
community ; while to enforce the disestablishment of the 
Chinese custom-house involved a most impolitic rupture 
with the Chinese government at such a conjuncture, and 
the consequent decentralisation of the extensive Chinese 
commerce which constituted the only vital element at 
Macao — consequences which, at Macao's expense, would no^ 
doubt be eagerly availed of to propitiate Hongkong, thus^ 
far so effectually boycotted by Chinese merchants. 

On the other hand the inadecjuacy of the old r^ime 
was evident in the decreasing revenue, and the ineffectual 
opening of the port to foreign trade, in 1844, subject to 
the usual tonnage and customs dues ; and while the un- 
compromising, superciiious attitude of China precluded an 
equitable solution, the pretensions of the Hongkong govern- 
ment to exercise jurisdiction at Macao as Chinese territory 
goaded Portugal to wrest the colony, at whatever cost, 
from the intolerable Chinese tutelage which had become a 
scandalous anachronism. 

The royal docrei of 20th November 1845 declared 
Macao a free \H)vt ; and a distinguished officer of the navy. 
Captain Ferreira do Aniaral, appointed governor, *was in- 
structed by ^Minister Falcao to assert tlie absolute autonomy 
of the colony. 

Hostile as these measures were to the Chinese govcm- 
nicnt, Maciio could not but be thereby exposed to retalia- 
tion, to grave emergencies. Still, no funds were supplied 
to meet the exigencies of the situation ; no reinforcement, 
even, was sent to the rickety sepoy garrison that but lately 
almost mutinied on account of the pay being in arrear for 
months; not a single warship went to protect the freedom 
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of the port, as to his Gethsemane liied the ill-fated Joao 
Maria Ferreira do Amaral — a man of iron who even when 
ii midshipman of eighteen jears already evinced a Spartan 
mettle while leading a storming party in 1823 : in that 
keenly contested action, at Itaparica, near Bahia, a cannon- 
shot carried off Amaral's right arm ; and yet with hia 
usual presence of mind he exclaimed : " Forward, my brave 
comrades ! I have another arm left me still."' 

Assuming the governorship on the 21st April 1846^ 
Amaral soon found his arduous mission rendered still more 
so by the antagonism of an influential Portuguese clique^ 
who deprecated the anti-Chinese policy as tending to realise 
a foofs paradise ; and Amarars zeal for the national prestige 
was maliciously availed of to foment further bad blood at 
Macao : three leading Portuguese merchants there, involved 
in a civil suit due to an opium broker's fraud at Canton, 
resorted to Hongkong, where, at Amaral's informal 
request for their extradition, and without any prima 
facie evidence, two of them were lodged in gaol and 
then conveyed to Macao, in a British gunboat, handcuffed 
like convicted criminals, to the indignation of both colonies, 
and to the prejudice of Amaral's prestige.* 

While a land tax and a projected income tax caused 
considerable uneasiness, a serious riot resulted from the 
imposition of a paltry duty on Chinese jKissage-boats. On 
the morning of 8th October 1846, a moi) with three guns 

' Solano ConstaiuMo: JfUtoria do Brazil, vol. II, p. 322, Paris 
ed. 1839. 

•"' One of the prisoners was a le:^al luminary who, while once 
sicting as jud^je, had sentenced a la'ly to imprisonment for disprracing 
a Gliinese carpenter by cuttinjj^ oflf hii (|ueue. A relation of hers now 
took advantaire of the situation to revile the prisoner on landinjf at 
Macao, for which he was arrested and imprisoned too. He appealed 
to Amaral, whose reply was quite characteristic of the man with the 
gloved but iron hand : that instead of the abusive language, a pro- 
found obeisance would have been more to the purpose. 
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landed from Hl>out forty junks at the inner shore, and 
advancing from the lane in front of St. Anthony's church, 
opened fire upon a stjuad of sepoys, whose musketry failed 
to produce any impression. Another squad soon reached 
the scene with two field-pieces, and assisted by armed 
citizens, succeeded in re[)elling the rioters, who took to their 
heel, abandoning the guns. As they scrambled for the 
junks, a brisk fire wrought havoc on them, while the 
guns of several lorchas as well i\& of Monte took charge of 
such junks us were escaping, many being sunk, and others 
drifting down the river in flames. There was no serious 
casualty among the Portuguese in spite of their dash against 
the overwhelming odds. In the words of Amaral, the 
valour of the Macaenses upheld the governmental authority 
and the national dignity. By a ])roclamation Amanil ex- 
horted the citizens to refrain from further violence in tenus 
calculated to conciliate the Chinese. The governor of 
Hongkong, in resjx)nse to Anmral's request, sent H.M.S. 
VuUun' to RH-eivi.' such as niiufht wish to take refuse on 
boanl in the evnit of further emergency. 

Jn retalintii)!!, tlie Chinese shut up their 8ho[)s and 
st'0j)pe(] snj>]>lvinir tlie market with provisions. Amaral at 
once lU'cKtlainu'd tliat if within twenty-four hours the 
slu)j)S (lid not resume l)usiiiess, the artillery of Monte would 
raze the whole market-place. This manly attitude had 
the desired effect. Next morning there was not a single 
shop closed as Amaral rode past the market-place. 

While the pas.sage-l)oat people apjiealed to the governor 
of Hongkong, the mandarins of Heangshan proceedeil to 
Macao in conse(iuence of the riot, to which the tso-tang 
was no stranger. Thi;y were stopped at the city-gate 
with their armed retinue, which, Amaral insisted, should 
be left outside. The mandarins preferred to retire, but 
on the following day returned without any escort. They 
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■tussared Amaral of their amiciible diBposition, which he 
reciprocated. In the course of a lenj^hy conference, tliey 
remarked that if the passage-boat question had been 
referred to Canton it might have been satisfactorily settled. 
Amaral pointed out that on him devolved the full 
jnriddiction over Chinese residents at Macao, and in 
tuiopting his measures he would no more think of con- 
sulting the mandarins than he would any foreign power. 
The mandarins were feasted, and left apparently satisfied. 
But their sway over Macao was at an end : they were not 
•even allowed the usual gongs to herald their approach. 
And one wlio had cried down Amaral's administration 
ifas unceremoniously hurled down the stairs of Government 
Uoase by Amaral himself. 

Amongst various improvements Amaml projected road- 
ways for the rural district between the city-gate and the 
barrier, and accordingly ordered the removal of a great 
number of Chinese tombs therefrom. AVith due regard 
for the deeply-imbued ancestral veneration of the Cliiuese, 
he pro(,'laimed that no offence was meant, whilst to the 
poor pecuniary assistance was tendered, and in some 
instances accepted for the purpose of effecting the removal. 
The district in question was so crammed with tombs that 
there was scarcely any track for transit. This encToach- 
ment no doubt aimed at confining the colony's boundary 
within the city-walls, despite the well-defined frontier at 
the barrier-gate — an encroachment which, in the words of 
Amaral, would, if unchecked, sooner or later reduce the 
colony to a Chinese cemetery pure and simple. In 
clearing the district, Amaral not only reasserted the 
ancient Portuguese righta thereto, but also gave the 
-Chinese to understand that not even their most sacred 
feelings were any longer to stand in the way of much 
retarded improvements. 
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While conciliating the Chinese goverament with three 
armed lorchas to assist an admiral in suppressing piracy, 
Amaral made away with the systematic rapacity of a 
petty mandarin stationed at Macao. Within a stone's 
throw from the Government House stood a branch of the 
Chinese custom-house/ For extorting wntributions from 
the bojit people, with whom his retinue kept up a con- 
stant row, the petty mandarin in charge of this station 
was in 1847 arrested, brought before Amaral, and 
(questioned as to whether anybody had authorised such 
impositions. He replied that nobody had, but that snch 
was the custom. That such a custom might be done 
away with, he was ordered to leave the colony within 
twenty-four hours, and his house was disposed of by 
public auction, the proceeds, set aside to meet any lawful 
claim, being rejected by a viceregal emissary who soon 
came from Canton for explanations.^ 

The viceroy next wrote expi'essing much surprise at the 
watchkeeper's expulsion and the demolition of his house; 
still more at the Portugnese not gratefully observing the 
laws and statutes of the empire while depending on its 
beneficence for their fcx)d, clothing, and the very ground 
tliev trod, in short, for life and sustenance. 

Amaral replied that if the i»etty mandarin was intended 
\'or a watchkeepor, there was nothing for him to watch 
at Pray a Orando, whilst in truth he was only a robber who 
fur want of the profit formerly derived from the nefarious 
opium smuggling, now swooped down like a vulture 
upon the boatwomen, the poor fishermen, and the masters 
of pijssage-hoats, doing violence to such as i*esisted his 

* At first a inatshod only, nhicli in 1770 the senate replaced with 
a hous»\ this station originally servtMi t(» levy an arbitrarj' tax on the 
p«'rs»»n aiul lufiRaj^*; of foreij^ners landin:; and embarking at Praya 
(Irande. See Ljnngs^tcdt's Hixtoriral Sketch, p. 89. 

^ Marqui'8 Pereira's ^# .M/audegas Chincta^ dc Macau, p. »>4 
rt M'q. 
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shameless exactions. There was scarcely a day, com plained 
Amaral, that the soldiers of his guard were not called upon 
to quell disturbances caused by that despicable iudividuaL 
For fifteen months, he, the governor, had winced under 
this affront : so many of his predecessors had suffered 
similar abuses, that he too had to quaff the bitter cup with 
resignation. But he had all the while been firmly resolved 
to demand the exit of that watch-keeper as soon as the 
difficult task of reforming the colony's government had 
l)een accomplished, seeing that the condescension and in- 
aptitude of the former regime had reduced Portuguese 
citizens to a condition akin to that of vile slaves of the 
district mandarins. Adverting to the alleged claims on the 
gratitude of the Portuguese, Amaral pointed out that the 
ground they trod — in their possession for centuries — was 
righteously acquired ; that their food, clothes, and shoes 
being paid for, in vain he racked his brains for the reason 
why the Portuguese should l)e indebted to the bounty of 
the Chinese for the mere purchase of such necessaries from 
them : and that as to life, neither he nor his soldiei's would 
be the aggressors; but he was determined, when assailed, 
to sell his life dearly as well as those under the protection 
of his government. 

Ki-yiiig professed having ever been on friendly terms 
with Amaral's predecessor, and never having given the 
Portuguese any cause for complaint ; that the emperor had 
always manifested affection for them ; and with regard to 
the question at issue, it would have bcon better, taking 
into consideration the old sUmding of the custom-station, 
to act in concert with the Chinese authorities in punibliing 
such as practised abuses and appointing a (Miinese who 
might properly watch fur contraband. 

Amaral explained that tlie (jueen of Portugal having 
declared Macao a free \\o\% this fact in itself showed the 
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uselessnev of any one coming to watch for contr&biDd; 
and he hoped the Chinese government might be conTinoei 
that his wishes, his intentions wete goided solelj by tlie 
principles of righteousness. 

Bat mandarins could hardly be expected to be thus 
convinced when the senate, in a series of despatches to the 
Minister for the Colonies, strongly deprecated Amanl*s 
Chinese policy. This representation having come to lighu 
in 1847, Amaral dissolved the senate, published the de^ 
patclies in the BoUtim do Governo^ and taunting the ex- 
senators with lack of loyalty and i)atriotism, proclaimed 
that, cost what it might, he would render de Jacto Porta- 
gacse wliat had tie jure been so three hundred years ago. 
And the approval he met with, observed the Boletim^ was 
manifest in the welcome given him shortly after on his 
return from a trip to Hongkong, where he was recei?ed 
with naval and military honours. 

Hut only the most inordinate Chauvinism coalJ 
(lisjiruise the truth that Aniamrs zeal was deserviuff of a 
Ixjtter cause. Ill-timed from the outset, his task became 
the more so in view of ? renewed civil war in Portugal: 
and despite his remonstrances, the home government left 
the colony entirely to its own resources in the momentous 
crisis. Tlie economical situation which the free trade 
]K)licy j)retended to remedy, ^rew worse and worse. The 
solvency of the treasury dejKinded on patriotic contributions 
from Macaense merchants; whilst for the public siifety the 
citizens were further hampered with niiliUiry service, when, 
as ihe senate pointed out to the Minister for the Colonies, 
it was only by a consummate diplomacy that Maaio could 
he saved; and the sorry plight of Hongkong, so thoroughly 
boycotted by Chinese merchants, should serve as a warning 
that, to undervalue the good — will of China, would be to 
reduce Macao from a commercial establishment to a 
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military outpost on a level with the ruinal Portuguese 
Ix)sse8sions in India aiid Africa. 

While patriost stocallj bore every sacrifice, the onus 
of taxation and specially of conscription gave rise to 
widespread discontent, enhanced by despondency, and still 
more when Amaral resorted to what was little short of 
martial law. It must be owned, however, that the stern 
jrovernor's absolutism proceeded from no odious source. 
In most cases it was the outcome of slighted authority ; 
in other it was exerised on behalf of the wronged, and 
for the aske of justice, order, discipline. In a murder 
case, Amaral's prompt measures precluded the usual com- 
plications, the victim being a Chinaman : on conviction, 
the culprit, a negro, was shot ; and the impressive sight 
of his being conveyed to the place of execution with his 
coffin after him actually served as the deterrent it was 
meant for. The Chinese rabble's obstreperous defiance of 
the low, evidently inspired, was summarily chastised with 
hundreds of lashes. A Portuguese soldier who while 
drank had outraged the wife and daughter of the petty 
mandarin stationed at the barrier-gate, was severely lashed 
too, in the presence of witnesses sent by the aggrieved 
mandarin at Amaral's request. In relating this case, 
which happened in July 1849, the Boletim remarked that, 
unlike their former practice, the Chinese now laid their 
grievances before the Portuguese authorities — a fact which 
bespoke the uprightness of Amaral's administration. 

Three years had now elapsed since the promulgation of 
the free port decree, and yet there remained at Macao 
the JiO'pUy or Chinese custom-house, whose influence, it 
was known, no Chinese at Macao might set at naught 
without bringing upon himself as well as upon his kith and 
kin at home a persecution at the hands of the mandarins. 

Though an anomaly, the ho^u at Macao could point 
to several analogous cases in Europe; at Hamburg a 
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Hanoverian agent collected duties for Stade ; a Dutch ageat 
at Antwerp levied the transit dues payable at Flushing ; and 
shortly before Macao was declared a free port, Denmark 
proposed to collect at Russian, Prussian, and other ports 
in the Baltic the tolls due at the Sound. Thus, it was 
not unreasonably that, even without resorting to such 
precedents, a practical writer on Macao opined that, perhaps 
inconsiderately, the ho-pu had been deemed intolerable at 
Macao.^ 

As Amaral pointed out to the Chinese government, 
however, the Portuguese government held that, established 
for the sake of convenience, the lio-pu had ceased to be 
convenient and now proved detrimental under the altered 
state of affairs due to the rise of a free port at the very 
threshold of Macao — circumstances which imposed on the 
Portuguese the duty of resorting to their incontestable 
rights over the colony and adopting measures dictated bj 
self-preservation. 

On the other hand China heeded not the advisability 
of at least shifting the ho-pu to some neighbouring 
locality under Chinese jurisdiction where the imperial 
revenue might be protected without defying the royal 
commerce-destroying decree. 

The freedom of the port was enforced under cover 
of artillery. The trade stagnated. But the ho-pu^ though 
divested of its former importance, still remained. Un- 
<H^nipromising as usual, the mandarins thus goaded Amaral 
on to the stern duty of asserting the autonomy even at 
the cost of affecting the colony's commercial status to iU 
very foundation. 

A voluntary withdrawal being out of the question, 
Amaral at last ordered the closure of the ho-pu. Sen, the 

^ Caldeira : Apontamentos d'uma tiagem de LUhoa & China^ 
vol. I, p. 112. 
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viceroy, and the district mandarins raised a hne and cry 
to the effect that the h^y-pu was indispensable to guard 
the revenue against loss from smuggling, and that 
the friendly relations between Portugal and China rendered 
it the duty of the Macao government to protect that 
revenue. Amaral explained that he would fain protect 
the interests of China whenever this depended on his 
authority, but above all it devolved upon him to fulfil the 
laws of the colony, and one of those laws was the 
royal decree declaring Macao free to the trade of all 
nations. By proclamation, accordingly, Amaral abolished 
the hO'pu on the 5th March 1849 ; and this being dis- 
regarded, on the 13th he ordered the expulson of the ho- 
pu^s staff, who, on intimation, cleared away bag and 
baggage, without resistance. 

The sub-prefect of Heangshau was then notified that 
in future, when mandarins visited Macao, they were to be 
accorded the honours due to foreign representatives. 

To the viceroy, Amaral pointed out that consequent 
upon the ho-pii's disestablishment, the Portuguese consul 
at Canton was instructed to concert measures with the 
superintendent of customs there, so that the imperial 
revenue might not be defrauded, nor the trade between 
Macao and Canton hampered with vexatious regulations. 

Soon, however, it became manifest that efforts were 
being made to boycott Portui^uese trade at Canton and 
to shift the trade of Macao t(^ Whamixxi. To check a 
meditated exodus, Amaral proclaimed that Chinase owners 
of landed property within the barrier must not leave Macao 
without a permit from the procurator, failing which the 
property was to be held as abandoned and forfeited to 
the government. 

As a compromise the honj merchants proposed to 
subsidise the re-establishment of the ho-puy on which 
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depended their stay at Macao in spite of strennons effortB 
to bring them over to Hongkong. Amaral, however, oouM 
not of his own accord accede to the proposal, although, 
as alleged, the national honour and dignity had be^ 
vindicated. 

To make matters worse, this uncompromising attitude 
soon found a striking contrast in the unusual condescension 
and conciliatory policy of the Hongkong government in 
connection with the promised right of entry into Canton, 
which was not pressed as expected, to the discomfiture of 
Amaral, who evidently time<l his boldest stroke to what he 
mnsL have considered unavoidable hostilities. 

At the lio-pus closed establishment there still remained 
a niiist with banners and other insignia of mandarindom. 
15y AmaraFs order, and amidst a great number of spectators 
whose impressive silence lent a solemn air to the occasion, 
the mast was hewn down by negroes from the abolished 
Portuguese custom-house, and fell towards a dumbstruck 
Chinese crowd. As the s|)cctiit<)rs left, tlie silence was 
broken by an ominous exclamation : Acahou Macao I 
Commercially it proved true indeed — Maciio was done for. 

But above all, it was the mandarins' Macao that was 
over, at any cost whatsoever; and upon the thoroughly 
vindicated colony the ill-starred liberator towered like a 
Hercules. For his wonders, Amaral had only the scanty 
j^^arrison and conscripts, not a single warship, at Ids disposal : 
but his moral courage was fully worth an anny and navy, 
and ho dictated his terms with the hauteur, the volition of 
n conqueror. Right and not might was his watchword, and 
he acted upon it with a loftiness of purpose which brings 
tn mind the palmy days of Portuguese colonisation. In 
the midst of defection and dejection, he vindicated the 
national prestige and sovereignty, bequeathed civic freedom 

' As Alfaniegas Chinesa* de Maeau^ p. 64. 
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to the Macaenses, and adapted Macao to the political 
exigencies of the times, eradicating a deep-seated conserva- 
tism full of abuses which had grown conventional with the 
tolerance of ages. On one hand Amaral exempted the 
colony from the ho pu and tonnage dues as well as the 
ground-rent. On the other he submitted the Ohinese 
community to the colony's autonomy and taxation. From 
the senate-house he tore away those indecorous tablets with 
Chinese laws which for generations had shamed and 
oppressed the Macaenses. In short, from Macao Amaral 
swept away every landmark of Chinese encroachment and 
ascendancy, every vestige of their intolerance and despotism, 
— the Augean accumulation of centuries. 

Dignified by AmaraFs achievements, and honoured as 
the seat of the French, Spanish, and American legations 
to China, Macao saw in the moral support accorded by 
the ministers to Amaral a pledge of the civilised world's 
sympathy for a regeneration effected at such sacrifices ; and 
at this epoch Macao evoked the following much-admired 
sonnet from Sir John Bowring, who subsequently became 
governor of Hongkong : 

Gem of the orient earth and open sea, 

Macao ! that in thy lap and on thy breast 

Ha»t gathered beauties all the loveliest, 

Which the sun smiles on in his majesty. 

The very clouds that top each mountain crest, 

Seem to repose there, lingering lovingly. 

How full of grace the green Cathayan tree 

Bends to the breeze — and now thy sands are prest 

With gentlet waves which ever and anon 

Break their awakened furies on thy shore. 

Were these the scenes that poet looked upon, 

Whose lyre though known to fame knew misery more ? 

Thoy have their glories, and earth's diadems 

Have naught so bright hl* genius' gilded gems. 

Macao y 30th Julj/y 1849, 

When it is borne in mind that this tribute was 
rendered during the short interval between a British and 

22 
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a Chinese outrage npon Macao, the scenes depicted may 
not inappropriately he allegorised : the lingering clouds 
betoken the lull before the storm : the awakened furies of 
the waves bespeak the coming of the dies irct ; the green, 
bending bamboo personifies the new Macao bowed down, 
and the ill-starred lyre of Camoes symbolises the fate of 
Amaral, whose laurels, alas, were soon tninsformed into a 
crown of martyrdom. 



XX. 

An atrocious doom awaited AmaraU and to brim the 
cap of bitterness, the consummation was preceded by an 
outrage which, to Amaral, must have been the unkindest 
cut of all, inasmuch as when he would rather have perished 
in fulfilling his stern dutj, he was treacherously precluded 
from defending the newly vindicated sovereignty against 
the arrogated British exterritoriality which, unjustifiable 
from the first, had been rendered still more so by the 
annulment of the Chinese pretensions on which it was 
baaed. 

On the 7th June 1849 tlie procession of Corpus 
Christi, vested with the pomp of church and state, was 
wending its way along the streets of Macao, when, among 
the uncovered multitude, a stranger, who viewed the 
pageantry from a prominent coign of vantage, defied the 
usage of Roman Catholic countries on such solemnities by 
refusing to take his hat olf because he was a Protestant — 
James Summera, teacher. Colonial Chaplain's School, Hong- 
kong. Several Protestant gentlemen, who out of courtesy 
stood uncovered, warned him to retire as others did if he 
would avoid unpleasant consequences. But he preferred to 
parade his bigotry and gratify his curiosity as well. A 
priest, passing by, politely r«iuested him to uncover before 
the approaching Host, and on bein^:: disregarded, drew the 
attention of Amaral, who sent an orderly with the same 
request, which was likewise set at defiance. By Amaral's 
order Summers was thereupon arresU'd ami lod<^cd at th) 
guard-house, when(re he was removed to the sala Uvri\, 
or free hall, of the civil prison. Having vainly asked to 
be released, he next wrote to a fellow-passenger. Captain 
Staveley, aide-de-ramp to the commanding officer at/ 
Hongkong. In this appeal Summers alleged that he was 
detained in the common gaol. 
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On the morning of the 8th, Amaral was interviewed 
bj Captain Stavelej as well i\& by the senior naval ojfioer, 
Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel of H.M.S. Mcumder^ and 
Captain Troubridge of H.M.S. Amazon^ who had all come 
for the regatta to be held that day. They seemed to 
regard Summers as a victim of religious intolerance, 
Captain Troubridge behaving rather impertinently. Amaral 
pointed out that, besides slighting the religion of state. 
Summers had disobeyed his command ; but to oblige 
Keppel, Amaral offered to appeal to the judge, if the 
release were requested as a favour. Eeppel retorted that 
he wanted no favour, but demanded the release by right. 
Then, remarked Amaral, the case was in the hands of 
justice, and would l)e dealt with conformably to the laws 
of Portugal : and if he were deemed to be acting wrongly, 
it was a point for the queen his sovereign to decide upon. 
The interview then ended. 

Shortly after, in an official note, Keppel reiterated his 
•lemand on tho ground that apart from a religious standpoint, 
the offence was viewed in tlie light of mere disobedience 
to Amaral's command : and a full explanation of the case 
was also demanded for the information of the British 
government. Amaral, in reply, transmitted copy of his 
letter to the judge handing over the delinquent on a charge 
of double scandal. 

The regatta being under his auspices, Amaral in the 
afternoon proceeded to the flagship, U.S.S. Plymouth^ at 
the roadstead. After noticir.g Amaral's departure, Keppel, 
who was then on shore, revealed a meditated cou]p to Don 
Sinibaldo de Mas, the Spjinish minister to China ; and the 
plan included the capture and detention of Amaral in the 
event of his returning ashore before the projected descent, 
that insidious task being assigned to Captain Hay of 
H.M.S. Columhine evidently because that vessel, it was 
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believed, had old scores to pay oif since the days of Amarars 
distinguished naval career. In view of the serious conse- 
quences entailed, Don Sinibaldo de Mas insisted on due 
warning being given before such a grossly outrageous pro- 
cedure, from which he dissuaded Keppel with apparent 
success/ Nevertheless the occasion was seized with feline 
tact. Keppel himself subsequently admitted that AmaraFs 
absence offered an excellent opportunity, and that he was 
well satisfied at having taken advantage thereof, for if 
Amaral had been on the spot, his high spirit would 
doubtless have urged him to an unavailing resistance which 
might have multiplied subjects for regret.^ 

While Staveley in disguise visited Summers for the 
purpose of acquainting himself with the surroundings, Keppel 
issued orders for landing the Mreander^s marines; and as 
the regatta went on, several boats reached Praia Grande 
with a strong party, a detachment of which landed, in 
front of Government House, and in hot haste skulked 
through the courtyard of a private residence leading up to 
Kua da Se and thence rushed upon the senate-house, 
adjoining which stood the prison. At the senate-square a 
young sentry, in charge of the lield-pieces kept there, was 
pounced upon ere he could load his musket, and he would 
have been brutally put to death but for Staveley, who led 
the party. The marines then formed two parties. One 
entered the senate-house, shot an unarmed private off duty 
who gave the alarm, volleyed up the staircase, and bounded 
into the guardroom. The guards, in rushing for their arms, 
were intercepted, fired upon, and three of them wounded. 
Simultaneously the other party, under Staveley, entered the 
prison, and disarmed the sentry, who with his musket 
Tmloaded presented bayonet. After a volley, Staveley rushed 

1 China Mail, 28th June 1849. 

' KeppePa VUit to the Indian Archipelago in tlie Afaander, p. 106. 

' Now turned into government office 
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into die sola livre^ took Snmmers bj the arm, and hnrriedlj 
led him away — within five minutes after landing. 

The landing and the embarkation took place under the 
rery nose of the sepoy guank at Government House, who, 
despite the odds against them, looked for the command 
to fire. But the officer in chaise gave it not A detach- 
ment from Monte came late for action ; the forts remained 
silent ; and the people seethed with indignation at the sight 
of the boats moving away in perfect impunity and joining 
in the regatta after the cold-blooded assassination of an 
unarmed soldier. 

When apprised of the treacherous outrage, Amaral 
came in like a lion. The troops were all called to arms; 
the forts prepared for action, it l)eing with considerable 
difficulty that Amaral was dissuaded from opening fire on 
a British vessel whither Summers had resoited. The foes 
of Amaral took advantage of the occasion to gratify their 
spite : it was rumoured that when leaving for the r^atta 
he knew Kepi)ers design — a rumour which was contradicted 
in the BoUtim do Governo with the declaration that if 
Amaral had l)ecu warned in time lie would have been on 
the spot to repel force by force. The officer in charge of 
the Government House guards wiis severely censured and 
removed from the command. The murdered soldier 
was accorded an imposing public funeral, Amaral l)eing one 
of the pall-bearers. 

The foreign ministers, in response to a circular, 
expressed deep regret at the breach of the law of nations,, 
and promised to acquaint their respective governments on 
the subject. 

The governor of Hongkong forwarded Amaral's protest 
to the British government, and in London the Portuguese 
ambassador demanded such redress as in a similar situation 
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England might require for herself. On the other hand^ 
Keppel's procedure was justified on the extra-territorial 
aasomptions of the Hongkong consular ordinance, whereby 
Macao was to be regarded as Chinese soil — a jostification 
which drew upon the Foreign Secretary the taunt of acting 
towards the Portuguese with chicanery and illiberality, of 
seeking to establish jurisdiction at Macao by virtue of the 
British treaty of peace with China. After considerable 
friction, and with a bad grace. Lord Paimerston eventually 
agreed to tender Portugal an apology, to censure Eeppel,^ 
and pension the family of the murdered soldier. 

Widely commented upon in Europe, the outrage called 
forth scathing strictures, being, as remarked in an English 
paper, one of those cases which made foreigners reproach 
British naval commanders with arrogance and wilfulness^ 
and look on Eng]and*s naval supremacy more like a 
tyranny than a friendly guardianship of the highway 
of nations/ 

The incident bore consequences far more deplorable 
than those which Keppel, as alleged, sought to avoid in 
taking advanta<ce of Amarars absence to e£fect the descent. 
The Chinese, wlio believed that Macao stood under British 
aegis, now concluded that such was no longer the case; 
and the impuuity which attended the outrage further 
emboldened them to give vent to their jKnt-up rancour, to 
wreak their vengeance on Amaral. * 

At Canton, inflammatory placards, i)08ted with official 
connivance, offered rewards for Amaral's head. At Macao 
the bloodthirsty conspiracy was in such evidence that, 

' London Krotumnxf, 2r)th Au^rnst 1841». 

^ For hiB captiin' and cunvt'yaneo to Portugal in a Britiiih 
man-of-war, a hong merchant at C'anton had naively but in earnest 
offered a large Hum to be df^frayed by subscription. Friend of Chinay 
Hongkong, 1st September, 1849. 
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two days before its consummation, Amaral expressed to 
Don Sinibaldo de Mas his conviction that he would faU 
a prey thereto ; and on the very evening of the shocking 
tragedy one of his Chinese servants warned him of the 
peril attending his wonted ride do the barrier — a warning 
repeated by a beggar on the way. 

Accompanied by his aidi-de-campy Amaral went on 
the fatal ride, went beyond the barrier-gate, to give alms 
to an aged, infirm Chinawoman who lived on his bounty. 
On the way back, little dreaming that his last moment 
was so near at hand, Amaral spoke of suspending the 
isO'tang as a reprisal for the viceroy's refusal to recognise 
Mr. Dent as consul for Portugal at Canton. 

When about three hundred paces from the barrier 
inward, as the horses trotted along the sandy isthmus, 
a Chinese boy shied them with a bamboo. Struck in the 
face with it, Amaral indignantly turned upon the cur, 
when seven Cliinaraeii sprang upon him with tai-fos 
— Chinese shortswords. Both riders were provided with 
pistols. Amaral, holding tlie reins with his teeth, sought 
to defend himself with his only arm. But ere he could 
get a pistol out of the holsier, he was hacked right and 
left and dismounted. Dismounted, too, and slightly 
wounded, Lieut. Leite, the aide-de-mmp^ left Amaral to 
his atrocious doom. Helpless as Amaral stood, he must 
have struggled desperately to ward off the murderous 
blade off his neck : the incision there was awry and 
laboured, the head severed from the chin ; the only hand, 
too, was cut off ; the sands, deeply stirred, bore vestiges 
of a frantic struggle. The assassins escaped, carrying away 
the head and hand. It was about sunset, on the 22nd 
August 1849, when the assassination took place. At the 
shades of night fell, the corpse, brought in a private 
carriage, reached the city whence but awhile ago Amaral 
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bad ridden away bidding au revoir. At the sight of the 
mutilated, mangled remains, stricken Macao realised, in all 
it8 overpowering horror the heartrending |xjnalty of her 
regeneration. As the news of the atrocity spread, a 
stampede waxed imminent among the Chinese inhabitants ; 
and the garrison, impatient of control, clamoured for a 
determined leader and for vengeance. 

In assuming the administration, the conselho do governo 
—consisting of the bishop, judge, senior military officer, 
treasurer, president of the senate, and procurator — sought 
to restore order, and, while condoled with by the foreign 
representatives, appealed to them for succour, in view of 
an imminent Chinese descent uj>ou the colony. The 
U.S.S. Dolphin proceeded to guard the approaches from 
the inland waterways, and the Plymouth at Whanipoa, was 
ordered back to Macao at once. Prom Hongkong came 
the Amazon and Medea under Captiiin Tronbridge, who, 
in ii letter of condolence, proffered his services to the 
council. 

Meanwhile Chinese troops and artillery were being 
massed in the immediate vicinity of Macao — a measure 
which, adopted in anticipation, revealed the i)oliticHl 
significance of Amaral's assassination — intended evidently 
as the prelude of hostilities aiming at Macao's relapse 
under Chinese domination. At the same time a large 
section of the Chinese community was suspected of being 
in league with the expected invaders. 

On the morning of the 25th, while the conscripts 
patrolled the city, a detachment of the regulars proceeded 
with a field-piece to guard the barrier-gate, abandoned by 
the Chinese guards shortly after the assassination. Other 
available detachments followed when from the fort of 
Pak-sa-leang, about a mile to the north, the Chinese opened 
fire upon the barrier. The Portuguese foroeB there now 
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numbered bat a hundred and twenty men with three gau. 
In the inner harbour an armed cutter and lorcha stood 
by, guarding the approach thereto from Pak-sa-leaog. 
The Chinese forces numbered over two thousand, about 
five hundred being lodged in the fort, and the rest posted 
with artillery along the adjoining heights, with reiuf(»oe- 
ments pouring in from the interior. The field-pieoes at 
the barrier, the guns of the lorcha and cutter, proved of 
little or no avail ; and while the enemy *s position was 
unassailable from the fortresses of Macao, the artillery of 
Paknsa-leang ranged as far as the barrier. In the 
afternoon the Portuguese found their exposed position 
untenable. It was necessary either to silence the fort or 
to abandon the barrier. But whilst a retreat would have 
paved the way for the imminent descent upon the colony, 
a sortie was deemed nnadvisablc in view of the inadequate 
forces for offensive jis well as defensive purposes at a 
moment when the colony stood endangered from within 
und without ; and the foreign ministers, moreover, dissuaded 
the council from adopting offensive measures under actual 
circumstances. 

At this juncture, a young Macaense sub-lieutenant of 
the artillery, Vicente Nicolao de Mesquita, then serving as 
the councirs aide-de-camp^ stepped forward and, in 
forcible language |)ointing to the urgency for prompt, 
decisive measures, volunteered to storm the Chinese fort 
with a party selected by himself. The foreign ministers, 
who attended the council, deemed this the height of temerity. 
The council, however, granted Mesquita the desired leave 
and exemption from any iK)Ssible hindrance on the part of 
the commanding olficer at the barrier, Captain Sampaia 
At the same time the president of the council. Bishop 
Matta, enjoined Mesquita to observe above all the strictest 
[irudence, dismissing him with a waving of the hand sug- 
gestive enough of a benediction. 
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At the head of sixteen men with a howitzer — the gift 
of a French naval commander to Amaral — Mcfiqnita rushed 
to the scene of action, handed Captain Sampaio an order 
from the council to advance with the forces as far as the 
paddy fields, and there himself loaded and trained the 
howitzer. The shell, bursting where the crowd stood densest 
in the fort, created an evident scare. It vfes the only 
effectual shot fired. At the recoil a wheel broke, disabling 
the howitzer. Mesquita then formally asked leave of the 
commanding officer to storm the fort, producing the 
council's warrant for this purpose; and addressing the 
troops, bade those who would follow him to step to the- 
front. Twenty braves did so, and with the select sixteen 
who had brought the howitzer, proceeded in single file 
along the slender tracks hedging the paddy fields, beyond 
which, on tiie crest of a craggy hillock, the fort puffed and 
boomed. At their approach the cannonade and fusillade 
were such that Captain Sampaio thought it advisable to 
call for a retreat. At the bugle-call to this effect, however, 
Mesquita. sanguine of success, ordered his bugler to sound 
the advance; and as this was being done, a shot, sweepings 
past, rent the bugle in twain. Urged by Mesquita's shouts^ 
forward then dashed the gallant thirty-six ^ with an elan 
worthy of the proudest days of Lusian prowess. The spirit 
of the one-handed hero of Itaparica seemed to dwell now 
upon the dashing hero of Passaleao. Those who from Macao 
witnessed the exploit, including the foreign ministers, stood 
rapt in admiration at the sight of that handful of men 
advancing under a ceaseless fire, across an exposed, difficult 
ground, to storm a commanding stronghold teeming with 
defenders. But fortune favoured the Ijnives: on nearing 
the hill-crested fort, they found that the artillery, high- 
ranged, could no longer bo brought to bear on them. No 
less ineffective was the fire of unwieldy jingals, to which 
alone they were now exposed. As they scaled the craggy 
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height firing, the enemy, panic-stricken, abandoned both 
the fort and the adjoining hills. Almost exhausted under 
a scorching sun, Mesquita and his followers bounded into 
the fort in time to shoot a soldier who was about to fire 
the magazine by means of a flint. The guns — twenty 
18-pounders— were then spiked. One of the heroes, who 
brought a Portuguese flag folded up in his breast, unfurled, 
and amidst frantic cheers, waved it over the battlements 
of Passaleao— so was Pak-sa-leang thenceforth styled by 
the Portuguese — ciin'ied at the cost of only one soldier 
severely wounded. The enemy's loss could not be ascer- 
tained as the retr:'ating forces carried away both the 
wounded and dead. A mandarin who, stretched over an 
embrasure, distractedly offered a futile resistance, was the 
last to fall. With questionable taste, his head and one of 
his hands were cut off, affixed on spears, and brought away 
as trophies. From the magazine Mesquita laid a train 
flown to where the party now mustered, and thei*e ignited 
it. With a fearful l)oom the magazine flew into atoms, 
uiid the adjoining wall gave way, dismounting several guns. 

Meanwhile despairing citizens at Macao prepared for 
the woi*st, dismayed ladies and children prayed for deliver- 
ance, at the ^ght of a signal of distress hoisted at the 
fort of Sao Francisco — the national ensign flown upside down. 
In response British marines landed, and, on a proposal to 
guard tlie fort l)eing declined, were stiitioned before the 
headquarters at Praia (irande. In the absence of news 
from the scene of action, the city laboured under strange 
and dark illusions. The distant roar of artillery ceased; 
and the silence was regarded as confirmatory of the 
apprehension that. some disaster had befallen the handful 
of defenders; that the invaders were rushing into the 
city unopposed. At the headquarters bewildered crowds 
anxiously awaiting news now stood aghast at what was 
believed to be a cry of alarm resounding from afar : thna 
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were misconstrned the hearty cheers with which the guards 
of Monte hailed the flag waved at Passaleao. In hot 
haste a messenger on horseback now approached the 
headquarters ; his excited appearance seemed to bespeak the 
apprehended catastrophe. The marines, shouldering arms, 
stood on the alert. A moment of breathless suspense, of 
feverish curiosity, ensued. Then came the happy disillusion, 
(ireat was the relief when the messenger imparted to 
the council the welcome tidings of Mesquita's heroism 
and triumph. 

Enthusiastic crowds ran fonvard, and meeting the 
heroes on the way back, greeted them with an ovation 
worthy of the feat of arms which not only averted the 
doom of Macao, but also vindicated the military prestige 
so impaired of late, and, foiling the sinister designs of 
mandarindom, consolidated Amaral's achievements. 

Further danger, however, was apprehended. By way 
of a demonstration, the British marines, under Captain 
Troubridge, marched up to che scene of Mesquita's exploit 
the day after. The inadequacy of the colony's defensive 
resources led the foreign representatives to adopt precau- 
tionary measures against any sudden and treacherous attack. 
The men-of-war remained. At the instance of Baron de 
Forth-Rouen, the French minister, a strong detachment 
landed with stores from La Bayo7inaise\ and through the 
likewise chivalrous solicitude of Don Sinibaldo de Mas, the 
Manila government was approached for the loan of several 
gunboats. 

Reinforcements were requisitioned from Goa and Lisbon ; 
and a stirring call to arms addressed to the Portuguese 
community at Hongkong was promptly responded to by 
several patriots. That community afterwards presented 
Mesquita with a sword of honour. 
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Though conquered, Passaleiio was forthwith abandoned. 
On the other hand, the barrier was demolished, and a 
Portuguese outpost established there; and to guard the 
approach therefrom, the forts of Mong-ha and Dona 
Maria II were constructed soon after. The tso4ang 
removed to Chinsan after the assassination of Amaral ; the 
district mandarins no longer interfered with the colony. 
As remarked in the Memoirs sur la souveraviete territoriak 
du Portugal a Macao^ the independence of the colony since 
August 1849 became inviolable, sacred—sealed as it is with 
the blood of Amaral, so barbarously shed ; and thenceforth 
the sovereignty of Portugal over Macao became as plenary 
and absolute as in all other Portuguese possessions. 

But such was the irony of fate that the liberation of 
Macao — which should have been the pledge o\ her future 
wcal^ntailed a heritage of woes before which the ordeals 
of three centuries paled into insignificance. To perish with 
Amaral could not have been niore cruel for ^lacao than to 
be doomed as she was to expiate i\\v very infamy which 
blighted her regeneration, to be han-owod by a series of 
studied, maddeniiifc insults, whilst the mutilated corj)se of 
the martyred governor, for long unbiiried, awaited the 
restitution of the head and hand, carried off t<j Canton to 
aggravate the most heinous outrage ever suffered by the 
Portuguese in China. 

Thus was vented on a Portuguese the murderous 
Anglophobia of the Cantonese, who, priding themselves on 
atrocities {)erpctrated on Britishers, rabidly expressed a 
longinsr to devour the barbarians' flesh and to sleep upon 
their skins, as inscribed on a tiiblet raised at Canton in 
18-18, and dedicated to Seu. 

* Sen Kwanj;-tsin, evidently a descendant of Sua Kwan^-ke, 
UiccTs fa!n)us friend, whose appreciatiou of the Portuguese led him 
to advocate the military contingent sent from Macao to defend the 
emperor. 
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The loss of Macao's once influential representation at 
Peking was never so much to be deplored as after the 
Amaral tragedy, when, in seeking justice and redress, Macao 
had no other resource but to rely on the very viceroy of 
€anton who, in reporting the tragedy to the emperor, 
justified the atrocity as the providential outcome of a 
personal vengeance which in an exemplary manner disposed 
of a man for whose crimes there could be no condign 
pnnishment. ' 

To Sen, the viceroy, on the 23rd August 1849 the 
council of Macao protested against the outrageous assassin- 
ation of Amaral as an evident work of hirelings traceable 
to the Canton placards offering rewards for his head — 
placards to which the Chinese authorities were no 
strangers. The crime, it was pointed out, called for a 
redress equal thereto. The council insisted upon the im- 
mediate arrest of the criminals and restitution of the head 
?ind hand, reserving for Her Most Faithful Majesty the 
demand for satisfaction due to the crown of Portugal, so 
outraged in the person of its lamented representative. 

The Spanish, French, and American ministers 
collectively, and the Britisli plenipotentiary separately, 
supported up the councirs protest and demand. 

In reply the viceroy manifested great surprise at the 
assassination, which, he insinuated, might have been 
abetted by spiteful victims of tyranny amongst Amaral's 
own jxjople, and nccassitated investigations in order to 
arrive at the precise truth, the inference drawn from the 
placards being held as unreasonable, and the counciFa 
demand as premature. 

< See Qutzlaff's Life of Taoukwang^ p. 259 et aeq. 
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Upon investigation, retorted the cooncil, it was con- 
clusively shown that, thoagh Chinese soldiery guarded the 
barrier-gate when the atrocity was perpetrated hard by, 
the assassins, with the mutilated head and hand in their 
possession, passed through that gate unhindered, as attested 
by the corporal on duty — nay, they tarried at that very 
barrier, as further evidenced by a bloodstained jacket and 
other traces of blood found there. Such assurance on 
the part of red-handed criminals, it was argued, implied 
a sense of security which could only be ascribed to 
warranted impunity and protection; and this inference 
was being corroborated by the moroseness and negligence 
of the Chinese authorities in a case of such gravity. The 
council therefore reiterated the protest and demand, 
pointed to the viceroy's disgraceful shift as unavailing if 
intended to shirk responsibility, and, repelling his malign 
insinuation, protested against the outr^e on the memory 
of the illustrious governor and on the dignity, the good 
name of the Portuguese at Macao. 

The barrier-gate, wlien surprised shortly after the 
tragedy, was found deserted by all but three of the 
guards — the corporal and two privates, who, pending inquiry, 
were detained at Macao. 

In requesting the release of these three guards, on 
September ICth, the viceroy announced to the council the 
capture of Sen Chi Leong at Shon Tak on the 12th, and 
his execution on the 15tb, as the sole assassin of Amaral, 
the conviction being based only on the prisoner's con- 
fession, a copy of which the viceroy transmitted in his 
despatch. 

The manifest attempt to burk enquiry and screen the 
assassins was not the only ground on which the council 
lield the unauthenticated confession as apocryphal : strangely 
it served for a scurrilous impeachment of Amaral's 
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adminiBtration as tyrannical ; and in farther analogy to what 
the viceroy had insinuated in his previous despatch dated 
August 27th, Sen Chi Leong confessed that the Portuguese 
of Macao hated Amaral, and that when he heard from them 
that Amaral would not ride with many persons he proceeded 
to waylay and slay him. Repelling the insinuation thus 
repeated, the council protested against it, against the 
informal trial and precipitate execution as well as against 
the non-arrest of the criminals, for which the viceroy was 
now held doubly responsible inasmuch as Sen Chi Leong* 
should have enabled him to find them out. 

To attest the formality of the trial, Seu now declared 
that after the preliminary enquiry at the village of Shon 
Tak, Sen Chi Leong was submitted to the tribunal there, 
then to that of Canton, then to the criminal court, then 
to the governor, and finally to the viceroy, who, conjointly 
with the governor, tried and sentenced him. Yet, according 
to the viceroy's own previous statement, hardly three daya 
elapsed from capture to execution. 

Though Sen Chi Leong owned no accomplice, the 
viceroy, on October 14th, reported to the council an 
encounter between Chinese soldiery and two of Sen Chi 
Leong's accomplices — Ko Ahon, wounded and captured ; Li 
Apao, wounded and drowned. And Ko Ahon having 
denounced "two Chou and one Chen," on December 19th 
the viceroy announced to the council the capture of Chang 
Asin, alias Chou Asin, who had turned pirate, from whose 
confession it transpired that Chou Ayau and Chen Afat, 
also pirates, had been killed by the English at Hongkong. 
Both Ko Ahon and Cbiuig Asin pretended to have been 
mere witnesses of the atrocity. Sen Chi Leong's account 
thereof was simply that, seeing the occasion was favourable, 
he dismounted Amaral, and, with a shortsword brought 
concealed, cut off the head and hand : not one word as to 

23 
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how the mutilated corpse came to be so horribly mangled 
all over. Ko Ahoii's account was that he and Li Apao 
were chosen by the others to kill Amaral, and the others 
to ward off any possible succour; but Sen Chi Ijeong, 
feigning himself as a complainant, approached Amaral 
with a petition and a closed umbrella in which was con- 
cealed a sharp sword, and, on Amaral stretching his hand 
to receive the ix.*tition, hacked him on the arm, and as in 
agony he fell off the horse, severed the head and hand. 
Chang Asui gave a similar account, and added that it 
was then twihght, as if to corroborate an allegation of the 
viceroy in his despatch of November 2ord, to the council: 
that it was night when the gang of Sen Chi Leong hur- 
riedly esca[>ed through the barrier-gate unrecognised by 
the guards. As romarkcHl in the council's despatch of 
November 7th to the viceroy, it was passing strange that 
in the confessions no mention wliatever was made of Kam 
Tong, publicly affirmed to be the ringleader of the gang 
that so atrociously asivassinated Anmi*al. 

ll was currently reported that at the coast village of 
Ke Tai — not far from the barrier-gate — the assassins em- 
barked U)T Canton, where tli<'y were rewarded ; that Kam 
Toi]<r, a native of MouLcha, dealt the deathblow, conveved 
the heud and hand to the viceroy, and was decoratid with 
a mandarin's button, as were also two of his accomplices; 
and that Sen Chi Leong was bought over by the mandarin 
of Chin-san to pose as the scajwgoat — evidently in the 
hoj)C of being pardoned, {is he entreated, on the strength 
of hi>i appeal to the ancestral venenition of the Chinese, 
and of the filial piety implied in his declaration that the 
only reason for the assassination was the destruction of 
his ancestor's tombs at the rural district, as also alleged 
by Ko Ahon and Chang Asin in their confessions. 

The head and hand of Amaral, Sen Chi Leong 
pretended, he brought away as an offering to the manes 
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of his forefathers, and eventually buried at San Tim, a 
village of Shon Tak, whilst fleeing from justice. The 
viceroy, when announcing the execution of Sen Chi Leong 
and requesting the release of the three barrier-guards, stated 
that the head and hand, found concealed at the village, 
were to be handed over to the council by a commissioner, 
who also brought Sen Chi Leong's head to be posted at the 
locality of the crime as a deterrent.* On the commissioner's 
behalf, the tso-tang — now stationed at Chin-siin — urged the 
council to relciise the barrier-guards first, as evidence of 
good faith. In reply the procurator insisted on the head 
and hand being delivered unconditionally, as implied ia 
the viceregal despatch. Five days after, on September 25th, 
the council sent the viceroy a protest against the non- 
delivery. The tsO'tang now induced the procurator to ?i^ 
the 27th for the delivery, at fiwa m the morning, at the 
barrier. Accordingly, an imposing cortege, including the 
corps diplomatique^ there awaited the restitution of the 
martyr's precious remains. But hours after, the mournful 
assemblage returned bitterly disappointed and seething with 
indignation : the commissioner, wrote the tso-tang^ brought 
orders to insist upon the release as a sine qiui non for the 
delivery. The council, in reporting this to the viceroy, 
expressed doubt as to whether this statement was authorised ; 
and declared that, failing reparation, the foreign ministers 
were to be apprised of the viceroy's responsibility for the 
outrage, for which Her Most Faithful Majesty would duly 
demand satisfaction too. The viceroy, alleging justice and 
humanity on his part, not only justified the commissioner's 
attitude, but hinted at the execution of Sen Chi Leong 
being ample reparation for the assassination of Amaral. 
Pressed to state explicitly whether he meant to traffic with 
the mutilated remains as an accomplice in the robbery 
thereof, the viceroy related the story of Ko Ahon ; pressed 

* Thii display the council overruled in Portuguese territory. 
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again, he expostulated against the protracted investigations 
barked by him, he exonerated the barrier-gnards as perfect 
strangers to the tragedy, again hinting at the affair 
as settled. 

It was then that the conncil pointed to Earn Tong ; 
and to the proposed traffic, the retention of die head and 
hand, as in keeping with the fonl means whereby those 
mutilated remains got into the viceroy^s criminal clutches. 
And yet the viceroy presumed to satisfy the Portuguese 
government with his contemptible shams and tricks, to 
hold the case, the enquiry, as closed ; and if so be 
believed, added the council, he would find in due time 
that he laboured under a delusion. 

To the foreign representatives the council on November 
26th submitted the correspondence with the viceroy in an 
exhaustive manifesto— an eloquent appeal to the civilised 
world, and a lucid exposition of facts, whereby it was 
evident that the treacherous, barbarous assassination of 
Amaral was but the concerted preliminary of an aggressive 
plot backed up, if not hatched, by the Chinese authorities ; 
that by their dereliction of duty, by their outrageous 
proceedings those authorities constituted themselves partici- 
pators in the crime which, by right, they were called upon 
to punish ; find finally that upon those authorities rested 
the responsibility for the atrocious crime and its consequences, 
a,2:ainst which the council solemnly protested, ixjnding 
satisfaction for outraged justice, for violated laws, and for 
so many sacred rights trampled upon. 

Unhesitatingly the viceroy avowed that the head and 
hand were in his possession, whereupon Don Sinibaldo de 
Mas proceeded to Canton and stipulated that if they were 
handed over to him, the release of the barrier-guards 
would forthwith be effected. The viceroy agreed, provided 
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a written promise was given. But as the council declined 
to sanction the exchange, the n^otiation had to be 
broken off.* 

The viceroy was on October 3rd explicitly assured that 
the barrier-guards would in due course be rendited, if not 
acquitted and set at liberty. But even upon a reiteration 
of this pledge, on December 3rd, he still failed to be 
•dissuaded from the proposed traffic ; whilst in further 
Bupport of his sickening tergiversations he now produced 
the tale of Chang Asin. For reply the council on 
December 24th sent him the guards in charge of the 
UO'tang^ with their affidavits and those of two witnesses. 
It was pointed out that the guards were at least privy to 
the atrocity, and either failed in their duty or acted 
under orders in allowing the assassins to escape. The 
viceroy was consequently held answerable for them pending 
such steps as would necessitate confrontation. 

To crown his arrant perversity and impudence, the 
viceroy replied that the affidavits were but an accumulation 
of empty words ; that the six real criminals were now all 
traced out, some dead ; and that he complied with the laws 
of the empire in recognising confession of guilt as ample 
-evidence and punishing crime on actual proof ; and this 
he bade the council weigh seriously and calmly. 

To the civil and military mandarins of Chinsan the 
viceroy now referred the council for the head and hand. 
The council, in fixing the time and locality for the delivery, 
enjoined the observance of due decorum. Yet another 
protest was necessary, another insult added to the series of 
studied outrages. On the 16th January 1850 a hired boat 
brought to the Praia Grande two policemen who delivered 
AmaraFs head and hand in a bucket. The perfect state 
of preservation, the evident care taken to ensure it, belied 

' Don Sinibaldo de Mas : VAngUt^rre, la Chin§^ H Vlnde, p. 96. 
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the alleged burial at Sau Tim; and the fractured skull^ 
the many wounds, were further evidence of the assassins* 
wanton ferocity. 

Minute guns boomed, and the relics, duly encaaed^ 
were brought by a sorrowing cortege and placed by the 
side of the coffin at the cliapelle arilente in Government 
House, where the bishop officiated at a requiem service. 
At last the honours of sepulture were rendered, most 
impressively, at the church of St. Francis.* Thence the 
remains of the Liberator and Iklartvr of Macao were removed 
to Lisbon under instructions from the government. Had 
Amaral returned home alive, he would have been of 
inestimable service. '* A nobler spirit than his never 
animated its tenement of clay, and he wanted nothing but 
opportunity and a wider sphere to have achieved a name 
equal to any in the annals of the age."^ 

The home government duly complimented the coimcil 
of Macao for its very becoming attitude in the dolorous 
ordeal, an attitude which brings to mind Musset's line— 

Rim no. )ioifs rend si ijranth quune fjrande douJevr. 

It now remained for Portugal to avenge the most 
heinous of atrocitlos and outrages ever i)erpotrated by the 
Chinese uj^on Europeans. The resources were sadly unequal 
to the occasion. Yet the frisfate />. Maria II and the 
corvettes Iris and />. Jodo I were despatched to ^lacao, 
to l>e followed by other vessels with troops from Portugal. 
With the armed lorchas of IMacao, these forces would, it 
wiis hoped, suffice at least for a meditated descent upon 
Canton. From Goa, too, came a detachment of picked 
European troops, sent immediately on receipt of the 
council's appeal for succour. 

* Now converted into military <iuarterp. With the church and 
convent of the Franciscans was demolished a stately flight of steps^ 
like that of St. Paul's, which served for a fine picture by Ohinnerj'. 

- China Mail, 30th August, 1849. 
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A distinguished governor was appointed for Macao, 
Pedro Alexandrine da Cunha. Thirty-eight days after 
assuming the post, he died rather suddenly, on the 6th 
July, 1850. A post-mortem examination made by five 
physicians removed the suspicion that it might be a case 
of poisoning, the cause of deiith being an aggravated 
state of chroaic gastro-enteritis, as attested in the medical 
affidavit. From his despatches Cunl.a appeared to have 
laboured under great despondency in the matter of the 
projected campaign, beset as he was by serious drawbacks. 

The troops expected from Portugal came not. The 
squadron arrived in a sorry condition, being with but one 
exception badly in want of repaii*s ; and not long after 
arrival, a great disaster happened. It was the 29th October 
1850, the Kinf^-'s birthday ; the ships had fired the usual 
salute ; the elite of Macao was about to call on board the 
D. Maria 11^ when a fearful explosion shook the colony. 
A dense black column of smoke rose from the Taipa 
anchorage, and as it slowly drifted by, a dire spectacle 
was unfolded — a shattered portion of the stern, on fire, was 
all that remained of the gaily-bedecked Z?. Maria 11^ blown 
up with three hundred barrels of gunpowder and nearly all 
hands on board. As the stately frigate, heaving right out 
of the water, burst asunder, far and wide were hurled 
iron, wooden, human fragments, with the guns and shots 
that were to have avenged Amaral. An American corvette 
moored not far off, the Marion^ had a miraculous escape. 
Her deck presented a ghastly sight ; the awning was red- 
dened by the hail of fiesh and blood ; on deck lay mangled, 
disfigured victims moaning in the throes of death, while 
boats arrived with more, gallantly rescued from burning 
wreckage. Some of the survivors stated that the magazine- 
keeper, punished for drunkenness and neglect of duty, had 
been heard threatening to fire the magazine, and for some 
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fault or other the comroander had polled him by the 
beard just, before the salute. The calamitj coet the lives 
of one hundred and ninety one of the crew, suid about 
forty Chinese on board and alongside. Thirty-rix of the 
crew were on shore at the time, including the commander*s 
little son, the pet of the crew, who had goae on shore 
at the suggestion of the grey-haired vetersn to whose 
fiendish spite the disaster was generally attributed. But 
for this, it would be difficult indeed to set aiide a lurking 
suspicion of foul play. Anyhow, uneasiueis prevailed at 
Macao, what with the awful series of disasters. 

The next governor, Francisco Antaiio Gon5alve8 
Cardoso, reached Macao in February 1851, and in a 
stirring, high-sounding proclamation rather significantly 
alluded to the Portuguese of old who held honour dearer 
than life, to the necessity of unity and finimess for over- 
coming drawbacks, to the duty of maintaining the colony 
with dignity, of resi^ectiug the law of nations to the 
utmost, of never yielding an inch to absurd pretensions, 
and observing the stricte^st discipline. 

Cardoso, like Amaral, proved too high-spirited for the 
precarious colony, and ere he had been ten months in 
office, was superseded by the commander of the D. Joao /, 
Captain Ouimarats, whom he liad severely censured when 
i\\ conscfjuence of alleged stress of weather the corvette 
put back from a cruise to the North, whither she had 
been sent, at the repeated instance of the Hongkong 
government, for the purpose of investigating and checking 
abuses siiid to be perpetrated by Portuguese lorchas. 

Meanwhile a curious incident happened at Macao. In 
the summer of 1850, the official Chinese interpreter, Joao 
Rodrigues Gon9alves, was approached by a w^ell-dressed 
Chinaman who with great diffidence and mystery made a 
proposal : the governor of Macao (Pedro Alexandrine da 



Cimha) being imown to be a JQst and hnmane, as well as 
a prudent and resolute man of \videspread renown, was 
proffered the command of thousands of staunch Chinese 
adherents abundantly provided for the purpose of seizing 
the empire. He was asked to take this matter into 
consideration, and favour them with a reply. The inter- 
preter brusquely sent the man away, taking him for a fool, 
« joker, or an intriguer. Shortly after this incident, the 
Tae-ping rebellion was in full swing, and it was then 
that the significance of the proposal dawned upon the 
interpreter.* 

In a memorial to the throne. Sen reported the 
Portuguese to be a horde of pirates, who, in concert with 
the rebels, meditated taking Ewang-tung and Fokien. 
As the rebellion spread, he sought to evade responsibility, 
pressing in vain for leave to visit the late emperor 
Tao-kwang's tomb. The troops he at last sent against 
the rebels were routed ; and blamed for his tardy action, 
Sen was degraded, and yet retained in office. On leaving 
Canton for the scene of action he came across what was 
■considered to be intended as an ill-omen for him — the 
effigy of a beheaded mandarin of his own rank, for exposing 
which the artist who made it was punished on the spot. 
It was soon rumoured that Seu had captured and sent the 
Tae-ping leader to Peking in andiron cage. This found 
corroboration when, together with the sentence of death, 
the Peking Gazette published the leader's confession of his 
pretensions to the throne, which was afterwards found to 
be apocryphal, the prisoner being only a petty chieftain. 
As the rebels gained ground, Seu was further degraded. 
His reports, remarked the emperor Hien Fung, were those 
of a dreamer ; and to execute him would be but to relieve 



^ Don Sinibaldo de Mob : L^Angleterre^ la Chine et VInde, 
pp. 144-6. 
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him of his responsibility. An imperial decree next dis- 
graced Sen, who was variously reported to have committed 
suicide by swallowing gold leaf, or, according to others, 
to have joined the rebels. It eventually transpired that he^ 
was beheaded. 

Thus Nemesis overtook Sen in spite of the ins inertia 
which left him unpunished for his outrageous conduct in 
the Amaral tragedy — an impunity painfully contrasted by 
the fate of his successor, who, hauled by the queue and 
transported to Calcutta, died there a prisoner, all for 
declining to apologise for the Arrow incident. And in 
consonance with Portugars ai)athy, tlie long administration 
of Governor Guimaracs was characterised by a callousness 
which seemed to imply that to vegetate as Macao did, 
it was necessary to show an utter lack of self-respect, to 
deaden all sense of wrong however grievous. Thus, after 
the RaleigJis wreck oif Macao, Commodore Keppel was 
banqueted in the very Government House where he had 
outraged Amaral. And when in concert with England, 
France sent her China expedition to redress comparatively 
insignificant grievances, the Portuguese stood by with 
folded arms, although the queen's majesty had been 
pledged for the demand of siitisfactiou due to the crown of 
Portugal. At least take for the epitaph of Amaral these 
apposite lines from Ilerculano's historical threnody — 

Aspero e jmra o que morre assassinado, nao poder 
r/amar ao ceu justly contra o seu matador. 



' Callery and Ivan's L'Insurrertion en Chine. 
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When at tbe very threshold of Macao there rose a 
British colony, history repeated itself : as Bombay had 
doomed Goa, so Hongkong now doomed Macao ; and whilst 
a Machiavellian statecraft fostered the survival of the 
fittest, the predestined fall of Macao was precipitated by 
the very freeport policy intended for the colony's self- 
preservation. 

Originally Elliot proposed to identify Hongkong with 
Macao from China's fiscal point of view ; and the Foreign 
OflBce was not averse to his agreement for the payment of 
Chinese customs duties at Hongkong : in the instructions 
dated 31st May 1841 for the guidance of Sir Henry 
Pottinger in negotiating the treaty with China, Lord 
Palmerston pointed out that such an agreement, though 
anomalous, was by no means uncommon in Europe, 
instances being quoted of duties levied by the agent of one 
power in the territory of another; and by such an 
agreement, it was argued, British trade might the better 
be promoted under the transit-pass system, since it was 
unlikely that the extortionate duties levied at Chinese 
ports would be imposed at Hongkong. 

Had such an arrangement been effected, it would have 
spared Macao a series of cruel ordeals, and eased Hongkong 
of the moral responsibility for the consequences thereof. 
There would have been no reason, too, for the tardy 
expostulation that the suppression of the Chinese custom- 
house at Macao was a suicidal measure, a deathblow to 
the colony's interests, altogether prompted by false notions 
of what was due to the dignity of a European power.^ 

Friend of China ^ of Hongkong, Ut January, 1851. 
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misery of the people ; while to supplant the British opium 
traffic, vast cereal fields in China were appropriated for 
poppy culture. Yet, in the land thus perverted by Christians, 
missionaries at the same time preached the purity, the 
altruism of Christian morals ! Bygone were the times 
when Macao truly deserved its appellation of Holy 
City, and when Macao's greatest fault lay in subsenung 
the rapacity of mandarindom : now, alas ! by ministering 
to the gambling propensity of the Chinese, the erstwhile 
august city vegetated in degradation worse than the 
Chinese domination of yore, expiating thus the ill-starred 
struggle for freedom. 

From the comity of nations in China, Portugal was 
debarred. When amongst others the Portuguese, notwith- 
standing an influential opposition, claimed the privileges 
of the Tientsin treaties, 8ieh Huan, the superintendent of 
trade' at Tientsin, backed them up, since, he admitted, 
it would be unfair to deny equal rights to all, but the 
emperor is siiid to have decreed that small states should 
not be placed on the same footing as England, France, 
and the United States, the su[Xirintendent being held 
answerable if non-treaty sUites persisted in sending missions. 
In iSi)2, however, (iovernor Guimaraes, accredited minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary to the courts of 
China, Japan, and Siam, proceeded straight to Peking 
without notifying the superintendent at Tientsin, who 
thereupon sent an express to stop the embassy at the gates 
of Peking. But Count Kleczskowski, the French chargi 
(Vaffdirfs^ afforded the necessary hospitality and protection, 
assumed the whole responsibility, and proposed that when 
he had accommodated matters, the treaty should be signed 
at Tientsin, whither he eventually accompanied the embassy. 
Prince Kung, who resented the informal rush to Peking, 

acquiesced in this arrangement.* 

* See Farker*8 China's Intercourse with Europs^ p. 106 et seq. 
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It was related that at a conference whicli Count 
Kleczskowski did not attend, the envoy was treated with 
scant courtesy ; but at the next conference the chivalrous 
representative of France, in a stormy scene, acted like 
Napoleon at Cam[K) Formio, and, to the dismay of the 
mandarins, threajbened to haul down the French flag in 
default of an apology, wliich was tendered instantly. 

In anticipation of certain Chinese demands, Guimarues 
pointed out that, not being at war, Portugal did not pretend 
to conclude a treaty of peace, and would consequently 
neither tender nor demand satisfaction ; and that in view 
of the altered state in China's foreign relations, it was 
quite out of the question for Macao to revert to the old 
regime. At the next conference, however, one of the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries, Hang-ki, urged the revival of the 
ground-rent and ho-ini of Macao. Guimariies thereupon 
remarked that the altered status of Maciio was closely asso- 
ciated with the cruel fate of Amaral and its sequence — a 
ixiinful subject wliich lie would rather avoid, as, though 
persuaded that the imperial government deplored the 
atrocity, he was sure too of that government's responsibility 
for it/ It was proposed to revert to the old modus invendL 
But what satisfaction, asked the envoy, could the Chinese 
government give Portugal for Amaral's death ? It being 
manifestly impossible to restore to life that loyal servant 
of his country, so too it was quite out of the question to 
undo the work sealed with such precious blood. After 
dwelhng upon the pristine autonomy of Macao, the envoy 
referred to the ho-pu as established there on tolerance and 
for the sake of commercial facilities, not by virtue of any 
treaty, convention, or express consent of the Portuguese 

* Chung How, one of the plenipotentiaries, is said to have 
impertinently asked in reply whether his own or the emperor's head 
was wanted in return. It should be mentioned that in Sou's report to 
the supreme tribunal at the imperial court, the assassination of 
Amaral was divested of all its international and political aspect 
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government, not by natural or acquired right, and long^ 
after the establishment of the . colony. Adverting to the 
drenmstances which led to the necessity of rendering Macao 
a freeport, the envoy pointed to AmaraFs procedure aa 
justified by the right of self-preservation, since it was in- 
contestable that, Macao being in the hands of the Portu- 
guese, they had the right to administer the colony in the 
way best suiting their interests. Scarcely had the reform 
been effected, however, when Amaral was barbarously assas- 
sinated. And after the treacherous attack from Passaleao, 
the Portuguese might well have retained the captured fort 
and made reprisals. But they acted with the ' greatest 
moderation. On the other hand the Chinese authorities, 
disclaiming any complicity in the assassination, ceased t» 
press their claim concerning the ho-pu^ the question being 
taken for settled. That reason and justice were on the 
side of the Portuguese, the Canton authorities acknowledged 
by their silence, and their repugnance, whenever referred to 
the fate of Amaral. Seu himself begged that the ashes of 
the dead might not be uselessly stirred. Yeh, when written 
to about the ho-pu^ replied that it were better not to dwell 
any more on that subject. The Portuguese government 
accordingly deemed the question settled, and the new 
situation accepted by the Chinese government. The rela- 
tions between the two governments remained uninterrupted ; 
and foreign nations, recognising the independence of Macao, 
accredited their consuls there to the Portuguese government. 
The situation was definite, clear ; it was incontestable, and 
free from the complications arising from doubtful position 
and mixed jarisdiction, which it were always well to avoid. 
Free and neutral, Macao, in the event of war in China, 
offered advantages noc only to the Portuguese and other 
foreigners, but specially to the Chinese themselves. It 
guaranteed the integrity of the empire, because with Macao 
as a neutral free port, no nation would be compelled to 
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seize Chinese territory, Chusan for iustance, as a refuge 
for its subjects. The recent war and further the Tae-ping 
rebellion amply proved the accuracy of these conclusions ; 
and in the governor of Macao Yeh then found all the 
support warranted by neutrality towards a friendly and 
allied power like England, and for it Yeh tendered his 
thanks, which the governor deemed well-deserved. Guiniarues 
then went on to say that if he meant to rake up old claims, 
there were, for instance, the heavy outlays incurred in the 
exjyedition against Cam Pao Sai, and the signal services 
which the Chinese government recognised bat never requited ; 
and by joining the allied powers in the war, he might 
have exacted what he could. But while the war lasted, he 
even refrained from entering into the present negotiations ; 
and if His Most Faithful Majesty sent him on this mission, 
it was the better to cement the friendship thus shown, not 
to discuss matters mutually taken for settled. The 
plenif)otentiary Hang-ki seemed convinced of the soundness 
of these arguments, which he left unrefuted ; but while 
explicitly declaring that the imperial government had not 
the slightest intention to deprive the Portuguese crown of 
its sovereignty over Macao, he nevertheless deemed it a 
duty t^) submit the proposed measures in dispute to the 
deliberations of the imperial government — measures which 
tended to hamper the colony more than ever. Under tlie 
circumstances, GuimarfiL's found it necessary to lay a memo- 
randum before the Tsunfj-li ymnen in the hope that his 
views would be acciuiesced in, since to Portugal, the oldest 
friend of China, could hardly be denied what luul i)een 
conferred on nations less entitled to injperial regard and 
benevolence. 

The memorandum was not replied to ; the negotiations 
improved not. Later on, Hang-Ki stated that it was not 
intended to contact the possession of Macao, as the old 

24 
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standiug of the colony in itself constituted a most respect- 
able claim ; but that to be unconstrained either by force or 
necessity and yet insert in a treaty the fall recognition of 
an independence never expressly acknowledged before, was, 
according to Chinese notions, an act so indecorous that do 
l)lenij)otentiary would accept the responsibility thereof. 

Eventually, however, the treaty was signed, at Tientsin 
on the 13th August 18G2 : in various articles, as vaunted, 
it recognised Macao as an integrally Portuguese colony; 
and in none did it stipulate for tlie ho-im'^s re-establish- 
ment. Fur his diplomatic triumph, Gnimaraes received an 
ovation at !Macao, and was created Viscount de Praia 
<Irande. 

The next irovernor, minister plenipotentiary and envoy 
extraordinarv, Jose Ro(lriii:aes Cuelho do Ainir.il, in ISG4 
proceeded to Tientsin for the ratifieation of the treaty, 
after duly notifying the Pekiiig govennneiiL to this effecL 
One of the neirotiators of the treaty, ('liiniLT How, and 
tlie former supiTinteiident of trade wiiom (luiuiaru-^ had 
evaded, Sieh Huan, were appointed plenipotentiaries for 
tlie exchange of ratifications, fixed for Juno 17th, when 
the Portuguese ])Ieni|X)tentiary and his suit^i apj)eare<l in 
full uniform, as did Mr. llanna, the consul for Portugal 
at Tientsin ; but not so the mandarins, in spite of j>revious 
arrangement. 

AVheu Cuelho do Amaral called upon (Mumg Ilow and 
Sich lluaii to present tlic eiupt-ror's rati lit.' Uion, ^\{i\\ lluan 
r<Miiarked tliat it was necessary beforehand to diseuss a 
oerttiin point and insert in the treaty a slight alteration 
found indispensahle to warrant equitable advantages. 

Coelho do Amaral expressed surjuise at such a j)roiK)Sid, 
N>hich, he pointed out, was inadmissible. If the treaty 
had been ratified, there was nothing to discuss before 
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exchanging the ratifications, after which he would be 
ready to give any explanation or to enter into any discus- 
sion which might be found desirable. But if the emperor 
did not ratify the treaty, then, declared Coelho do Amaral, 
it only remained for him to withdraw and protest, such 
non-ratification not having been duly notified, of a treaty 
negotiated and sealed at the tsung-li i/anim, which had 
manifestly then deemed the stipulations equitable, as might 
be attested by Chung How, one of the signatories, to 
whom he appealed. 

Whilst deprecating a rupture, Sieh lluan replied that 
he fulfilled orders in apprising the envoy of the decision 
arrived at by the emperor, who, he explained, objected to 
the ninth article of the treaty, whereby the Chinese oflicial 
to be sent to ^lacao should there enjoy the siiine attributes 
as the consuls of other nations only : an tlie non-collection 
of ho-j)u duties at ^[jiciio greatly prejudiced in)perial 
interests, it was necc*ss<iry that the said olficial should be 
authorised to resume the culltction of such duties, as Macao 
could not but be regarded as Chinese territory. 

" Then go and conquer Macao '' retorted Coelho do 
Amaral, rising, sending the orderlies for his chair, and 
remarking to the dismayed mandarins that he considered 
it an insult on the national dignity to dijicuss for another 
instant on such terms ; that forthwith he would send a 
protest, apprise the foreij^n ministers thereof, and leave 
Tientsin to refer the ju'oeeedings to his governnii'iit for 
settlement. 

Sieh lluan esooriod the worthy envoy to liis chair, 
and despatched after him throe mandarins, who, n-ceivcd 
by the suite at the consulate, alleged that in the words 
which had so disi)leased the plcnij>otentiary no olTence was 
meant: and at future conferences and friendlv discussions, 
they hoixid, it would be easy to arrive at a satisfactory 
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uivlerstanding. They were told in reply that it did not 
<ievolve uiH)ii him to cmlVr and discnss prior to the 
ixelianirc of ratificiuions pinv and simple ; and this l»ciii^ 
imprnciicahk', it nn!y remained for him to proceed as 
announced. 

Cuelho do Amaral having protested, the embassy left, 
notwithstanding repeaie*] etYorts to defer the departure 
♦ vidently to lalliate tlie affront by beguiling the pleni- 
potentiary with futile conferences. In the course of the 
visits at the consulate, one of the mandarins remarked that 
his government had calculated upon the exchange of rati- 
fications, not upon the signing of the treaty, as binding.^ 

With Japan and ^iixvn Ciuimariies concluded a treaty 
of pcare, amity, comnien';', and navigation, that with 
Japan being identical to the British treaty ; but in the 
absence of intercourse the ]Tivileges secured proved of little 
l>etter avail than a dead-letter. 

Four vears aft^T CoL-lho do Amaral's mission to 
Tient>in, a Chinese revenue cruii^er, mooring in front of 
Government House at !Macao. Siduted the Portuguese flag 
with twentv-one cruns ; and a mandarin who was recoirnised 
as a former saiku* in a Portuguese lorcha, landed \\ith 
desi-atelies from the viceroy of Canton to the govenior and 
])r*)cnrator relative to the projected estabUshment of Chinese 
customs-stations in the vicinitv of Maciio. Govenior Pontc 
«• l[(»rta objected not, pn)vided the colony's rights and the 
jirinciples of international law were duly observed. But 
as this was evidently not in contenjplation, Procurator 
Marijues Pereira proceeded to Canton, and, at an interview 
with the viceroy, pointed out that maritime domains — as 
a rule a radius of three miles from shore — could not be 
disregarded without seiious offence to the rights of 

^ From Maniii«j>* IVreira's A^t Alfandegas Chinesa^ de MacaMt 
the nuthor uf which vus v-^ecrctary in both embassicB. 
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sovereignty; that whilst under actual circamstances the 
governor of Macao could only base his arguments upon the 
inviolability of such domains, the question might have 
been duly solved if the treaty had been ratified; that a 
consulate was the only medium whereby China could law- 
fully protect her interests at Macao ; and since the colony's 
independence was an incontrovertible fact, the ratification 
of the treaty clearly concerned the Chinese more than the 
Portuguese. The exchange of ratifications, it was hinted, 
might, if desirable, be effected at Canton. The viceroy, 
referring the procurator to the tsung-li yamen in the 
matter of the treaty, assured him that, even if the customs- 
stations were established before the desired ratification, the 
maritime domains of Macao would not only be scrupulously 
respected but would even be recognised as extending 
much beyond the radius indicated, in order to avoid 
conflicts which might easily arise and it were well to 
prevent. 

A few months after this satisfactory arrangement, in 
August 1868— Vice-Admiral Sergio de Sousa having 
assumed the governorship — the mandarin alluded to again 
appeared at Macao as the guest of a certain influential 
Portuguese resident ; the procurator next unearthed a 
Chinese customs-office within the colony ; and his energetic 
proceeding led to threats of assassination, to charges of 
corruption instigated by the resident in qnestion— charges 
which fell through in a prosecution for libel at Hongkong; 
while Chinese revenue-crnisers were stationed in the inner 
harbour of Macao ; and on the shores of Lapa there rose 
the sni>erintending mandarin's headquarters with flagstaffs 
and a battery, — within half a mile in front of the fort of 
Barra. 

A commission of enquiry elicited the explanation that 
the governor sought to defer the establishment of the 
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customs — stations on the pretext (sir) of ascertaining whether 
those stations were to be beyond the maritime boundary 
of the colony and out of the range of its forts. Bat 
apprised that similar stations were already working round 
about Hongkong, he deemed it right, under the circum- 
stances, to address a private letter to the viceroy of Canton 
with the view of establishing good relations and attenuating 
any possible bad impression caused by official opposition 
to rights of the Chinese govenmient already recognised by 
the Hongkong authorities. And the commission of enquiiy^. 
approving the measures adopted, regretted the circumstances 
which rendered them necessary, hoping that advantage 
might be taken of any favourable opi)ortunity to remedy 
the evil/ 

To the winds were cast all the sacrifices and ordeals 
undergone for the freedom of the port : with tlie cordon of 
Chinese customs-stations and cruisers, Macao virtually 
ceased to l)e a free])ort, except for the convenience of 
Hongkong, whence opiiini was to a large extent imported 
in British bottoms ; while extensive opium smuggling not 
infrequently led to bloody encounters between revenue 
cruisers and armed smugglers, sometimes within the 
maritime domains of l^lucao. 

What with the (Miiiieso customs blockade of Hongkong, 
too, a junk bound thence for ^Macao with gunpowder was 
forced to put l)ack, and a complaint was made to the 
governor. Sir John Pope Hennessy, who declined to 
intervene on the ground that the Canton authorities held 
Macao as Chinese territory — an assumption against which 
Viscount de Payo d'Arcos, the governor of Macao, protested 
in terms which elicited the explanation that the governor 
of Hongkong countenanced not Chinese pretensions to the 
sovereignty over Macao. 

' Bee Marques Percira's As Al/andegas Cliinaas de Macau, 
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The utter helplessness of China after the Opium Wai- 
led to a piratical irruption, in conseiiuence of which 
Portuguese lorchas were, since 184:5, employed as ocnvoys for 
both trading and imperial junks— a lucrative employment 
¥7hich, fostered by the repeal of the old restrictive measures 
on the shipping of Macao, resulted in an unprecedented 
miffitime activity there. In 1847 some twelve lorchas were 
wrecked at a typhoon : in the spring of 1848 they were 
replaced by twenty ; and while the ships of Macao^eighteen 
in 1885— dwindled to seven in 1851, the number of lorchas 
then rose to sixty, and in 185r) to treble that number, what 
with the increased demand for convoy consequent upon the 
reign of terror created by the Tae-ping war in addition to 
the rampant piracy. 

The lorchas — all built at the inner pniya of Macao- 
were generally of teak and camphor-wood, flat-bottomed and of 
very light draught, the stern and rudder of Chinese design 
and well adapted for tJicking about quickly, two-masted 
and with lateen liS well as round sails, of matting in some ; 
and there was excellent passen.irer accommodation on l)oard. 
The largest lorcha measured alxJut 150 tons, the smallest 
40, the majority b^ing of from 50 to 100. The smaller 
ones carried 4 or (5 guns, the larger 20, from 1 to 24 
pounders, the heavier usually on swivels. The crew, half 
Portuguese half Chinese, carried muskets, swords, hatchets 
and sjDcars. Quaint-looking and gaily painted, the lorchas 
greatly enhanced the picturesqueness of Macao. They 
were her only hope, constituting as they did a pledge of 
her welfare economically and politically : and fighting in 
the same cause as that wiiich shed lustre on the colony's 
origin, the Macaenses showed that they had not lost the 
mettle of their historic forefathers. 
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The age of steamshii)s had then but dawned. Return- 
in ji: from a voyage to Batavia, a young Macaense skipper 
reported to his father, an old salt himself, what he 
consideR'd a iiiaritinic phenomenon : a vessel emitting 
volumes of smoke as if on fire, and sailing fast though 
with()ut any sail at all. The old man quietly rose from 
his seat and wiili (^(Tended dignity left the young skipper 
to hiiiivjlf wit'i the snub that such a tale wouhl only do 
for children. 

The lorciiiis fixMpunt «! not only the treaty-ports, but 
any river or port on the way. The mandarins jxjrmitted 
this at the inst^uH^e of merchants and fishermen iis well as 
for their own safegnarti. The convoys sometimes went to 
Corea, Jaj);ui, and Formosii, but were usually dispensed 
with when those forbidden lands hove in sight. And 
lorchas were known to have ventured across the Pacific 
to California. 

For convoying trading junks the lorchas were engaged 
})y mercli!Uit>* and brokers except at naval stations, where 
the charier was effecrcnl thnrngh mandarins, who after 
Burvoyiiig the lorcliH rCv-Dnimendei them usually for a 
cMisifleratioM. For guarding fisheries, the lorchas were 
or<linarilv rc:n;in"rat.'d hv wholesale dealers in salt fish. 
As C(>'ist,-<rn:jrd<, th.' I )r(^ha^ were maintained bv the 
districts |)r.>rv."r'.'d. In expeditions against pirates, Cliinese 
admirals went on board the Jtn'chas — their flagships. It was 
only thn^; thai, they ventnred to attack the pirates, by 
whom thev wt' oth:M'\vi>'> blockaded or routed at the 
naval sM:if>ns. ()n«; of thjin, degraded for neglecting to 
chas'^ the ])ira! s, cxcn-'^d himself on the ground that the 
Boa w:is so ronirh and th-j L'^ah; so strong, that only pirates 
coidd sail then, rndcr r(»rtnguese icgis the mandarins 
invariably witnessed vic.t >:-ie^ which, gmndiloquently re- 
ported to Peking as the outcome of their own prowess, 
procured them promotion and rewards. 
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So impudent were the pirates that they used to 
challenge the mandarins by pascjuinades or even through 
emissaries, who, however, took care to ascertain that there 
were no Portuguese convoys to deal with ; and it was no 
unusual thing for such emissaries then to barguiFi with 
mandarins and merchants for tb.e ransom of ca])tivcs and 
junks. The pirates fought hravelj and sometimes Loarded 
the lorchas. When vancjuished, they threw overl)oard their 
women and children tied up tog^ither, and their booty, 
after which they plunged into the sf^a. Their junks, well 
armed and water-tight, were usually disguised as fishing 
craft, with nets which, when lapped eight or sixteen fold 
and backed with leather, proved capital for defensive 
purpose — a contrivance which the convoys also adopted. 
When there happened to lye but few Portuguese on board, 
Chinese lorchamen were dressed up as Europeans in case 
of attack, and this ri4^e de guerre often succeeded in 
cowing the pirates. 

When capturing piratical craft while convoying, the 
lorchas were entitl(»d to half the spoils, besides the arms 
and annnunition, and rewards for every pirate alive or 
dead. When not convoying, the lorchas retiiined the whole 
booty, subject to ransom if demanded by the lawful 
owners. Damages sustained by lorchas in encounters with 
pirates were made good by the mandarins. On convoys 
that distinguished themselves in the fight, the mandarins 
moreover conferred silver plates with complimentary in- 
scriptions and penncms entitled to salutes and flourish of 
drums and gongs.' 

Once more the Portuguese fiiund llieir way to Xingpo, 
and there distinguished themselves. In 1847 seven Portu- 
guese lorchas volunteered to sweep aw ay the pimtes that infest e<l 

' jfiirinha Jfacfienxc in the PctUta Popular of Lisbon. 18.'»2. 
InterestinfT particularH ar« also to l»c found 'in Caldelra*8 Aponttinititto* 
■ d'uma viagcm de ZUbtta a Cliina, 
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Ningpo waters, and after a bloody encounter, accomplished 
their hardy task, obtaining rewards from the mandarins a&. 
well as rich spoils from the enemy. In 1848 sixty imperial 
junks met at Ningpo, and led by five Portuguese lorchas^ 
proceeded to dislodge the pirates from their stronghold at 
Hie Shan Island, which, after a desperate struggle, wa& 
taken— a feat which the imperial fleets at Shanghai and . 
Chapoo had repeatedly failed to accomplish. Such was 
the confidence, the goodwill won by the Portoguese at 
Ningpo that, when English and French convoys sought to 
oust them from the fisheries guarded by them, the leading 
fishermen proceeded to make a joint and formal declaration 
at the British consulate, in 1855, to the effect that they 
wanted only Portuguese convoys. 

When, as already related, the D. Joao I put buck at 
Mactio from a cruise to the North, where she was to 
ascertain and check excesses alleged by the Hongkong 
government to have been coniniitted by Portuguese lorchas^ 
Governor Cardoso desi)atclied in her stead the lorcha 
Adam'iMor, At the bay of Wanchow, the Adamastor came 
across a suspicions-looking fleet of junks, among which 
was a lorcha flying the British flag. A small party under 
Lieut. Miranda boarded and searclied her, when stinkpots 
and other pii-atical implenients were found. The master, 
Fenton, was arrested. He alleged that the actual master 
was a young Chinaman, whose arrest met with staunch 
resistance. Miranda was hurled overboard with a sword 
throno;li his breast. The party, some wounded, had to 
abandon the i)ri3oner3 and retreat. The Adamastor opened 
fire. Hotly chased, Fenton's lorcha escaped. On the 
Adamasfor's arrival at Shanghai, it was ascertained that a 
Portuguese lorcha had done violence and exacted compensa- 
tion from the tao-tae for an alleged capture of Chinese 
pirates, and at Ningpo another Portuguese lorcha had stopped 
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junks aud levied contributions. In reporting these caseSt 
however, Mr. Beale, the consul for Portugal at Shanghai,, 
remarked that it would not do to charge Portugueee lorchas^ 
only, as it would be heaping on them all the rampant 
abuses i)erpet rated by a cosmopolitan horde.^ 

Fenton, sulisetjuently captured by the Chinese, was 
tried at Hongkong, in 1852, as an accessory in the murder 
of Lieut. Miranda, but acquitted in spite of evidence 
which, as the China Mail rightly remarked, would have 
sufficed to convict a Chinaman. And from Macao came 
the bitter query whether the weight of evidence depended 
upon the criminars nationality. Tried again, Fenton was 
sentenced to three years' hard lalx)ur, for consorting with 
pirates. 

Poorly built and ecjuipped as most of the Portuguese 
lorchas were, generally out of loans and hard-earned savings 
of the iM>orer class, the convoying business became exception- 
ally risky in conse<iueiice of the confederacy of Europeans 
with the piraticjil hordes ; and what was worse, the i)restige 
of Portuguohe lorchiiinen was imjmired by several capes of 
Iwrratry and piracy, while the lorcha-owners thus com- 
promised rave<l nr.d starved at Macao. At the same time 
desertion frequently took place among the naval and military 
forces there ; and on one occasion no less than nine privates 
deserted whilst on duty, but were captured after a skirmish 
in Chinese territory. It having transpired that they were 
abetted to join a piratical craft, (Governor Cardoso caused 
a deterrent to be inflicted : in the presence of naval and 
military detachments, the abettor, tied to a gun at the fort 
of Sao Francisco, was whipped until his life was medically 
declared to be in danger, receiving, it was said, no less 
than seventeen hundred lashes before he was removed ta- 
hospital frightfully lacerated. A piratical schooner, owned 

' Caldeira'd Aj)ontaviento» (Vvwa tiagem de Liibva a China, pp. 
292-8, 320-2. 
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tlic Porta jruese convoys defeated some of their French 
competitors, who therenpon joined a band of Cantonese 
pirates only to suflfer a bloody reverse at the next encounter 
with the Portuguese. The Cantonese then gathered a 
fonnidable fleet and engage<l several Frenchmen, English- 
men, Italians, and Ameriams for another onslaught. 
Meanwhile the French complained to the Macao govern- 
ment, and French men-of-war were authorised to take 
<jhar:re of Portuguese offenders. But when the Capricieme 
arrived at Xingpo, the allied forc*e8 were massacring the 
Portuguese indiscriminately, some of whom, though innocent 
of any oflFence, were mercilessly butchered under circum- 
stances little creditable to some of the foreign residents of 
Niiigpo.* 

Months before the tragedy, an outsiK)ken Hongkong 
pajXT, in reix)rting the apix>intmcnt of a Cantonese pirate- 
chief as the military mandarin of Chin-hac, pointed to the 
deadly feud between him and the Portuguese, to his 
me<litated attack on them buing sanctioned by the fao-iae^ 
and to the absence of a British man-of-war from Ningix> 
as extraordinary in view of an aj)prehended foreign 
massacre. 

The pirate-mandarin aimed at ousting the* Portuguese 
from Xingpo, where the 1). Jono I had, in 1854, destroyed 
one of his fleets consequent upon outrages and murder 
there ; and to discredit Portuguese convoys, not a few 
were tlio tales of horror he fabricated ai^ainst them. The 
Freiiclnnen, most of them desvrters from the Fiencli navy, 
were encouraged in their eucroacliment upon the Portuguese 
contract to guard the Chusan flsheries. Considerable 
friction prevailed bi-tween the Portuguese consul and 
Mr. ^leadows, the British vice-consul, and, at his own 
solicitation, French consular agent, who, moreover, as a 

^ Quoted in Cr'nnr and Gorcrnment at Tlongkong ivoxn Dr. MacGowan'8 
Jidharlts on Chinat Foreign ltd at ions. 
« Friend of China, 15th April, 1857. 
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staunch partisan of the Tac-pings, could not but resent the 
fact of many Tae-ping vessek having been recently destroyed 
by Portuguese convoys of the imperial navy. 

When called upon by Consul Marques to exercise his 
control over the Frenchmen in view of their consorting 
with pirates, Mr. Meadows doubted the efficacy of his 
intervention, and blamed the Portuguese for trying to 
exclude others froni the convoy, though he could not have 
ignored that, to conciliate the Frenchmen, the Portuguese 
had offered them part of their contract with fishermen 
who, at the British consulate, had formally manifested 
their preference for Portuguese convoys. To prevent acts 
of violence and 8]>oliation, Mr. Meadi)W8 was next urged 
to do all he could in concert with the tao-tae^ holding 
the Frenchmen and Cantonese answerable for Portuguese 
lives and property. Ikit he evaded the point, alleging 
that the Chin-hae mandariFi promise<l to break off the 
Icai^nie with tlie Fronehnien, and that the latter avowe<l 
only defensive purposes ; and he refeiTed Consul Marques 
t(^ the acting French consul at Shanghai, declining to 
approach the iao-tao as desired, lest he should commit the 
French authorities to any un<lesirable course of action. 
.Vfter the unsuccessful onset by the Frenchmen and 
Cant^)nese, measures were concerted for the preservation of 
public peace at Ningpo ; while the pirate-chief gathered 
his forces from southern waters. Aware of what went on 
behind the curtain, ('onsul Marques on May IHth protested 
a<;ainst the meditated attack, and held Mr. ^leadows with his 
supporters resixuisible foi the c()nse(|uences. On the other 
hand the Ido^tno. wa-i urged to be on guard against hostile 
(h'sii^ns, maliciously alle*(ed to be entertained by the Portu- 
guese, when it was they who, in compliance with consular 
instructions, showed forbearance under great provocation.^ 

" Consul Marqiw's published tho oflicial correspondence in hrochure, 
addn'ss«.Ml to tlil^foi*eii,'n community in China; also in the Friend of 
China of October 1857. 
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But three hours before the Caprideu^e moored at Ningpo 
harl)<)nr, on the 2Gth June 1857, the massacre b^an afloat 
and asliore. The Portuguese consulate was pillaged and 
wreckerl, the flag hauled down and trampled upon ; and 
whilst a native Christian sheltered the consul and his 
family at the French chapel, from the British consulate 
hunted Portuguese refugees were driven out to meet 
the shot and steel that awaited them ; and days after, 
Portuguese prisoners were still tortured and butchered 
within view of that consulate.^ 

On the eve of French action in China, the com- 
plication at Ning[)o, hke that of the Charles et Georges 
at Lislwn, tended to preclude an ejitenfe eordiale and to 
frustrate* any probable support from the chivalrous arms of 
France to vindicate Portugal's honour and dignity, and 
adjust matters at Macao. 

Xotwitli3tanding every effort to disfigure facts and 
prejudice public opinion against the Portuguese, the 
uniiVL'iii^ed Xingpo outniges and atrwnties drew forth 
gallinir strictures on the conduct of Mr. Meadows and his 
sup|)()rurs, on the treatment of pirates as an hononnible 
body, on the utter disregard for justice and humanity,^ and 
on i\n:. impujiity of Britishers guilty of the worst kind of 
piracy nntlcr the very shadow of the English flag.^*^ 

Surh inipmn'ty founil a striking contrast in the 
followiuir case: Tn l^<l'.."> the British gunboat Bustard 
came lutross two suspcttcl vessels ;it the bay of Pin-hae, 
oiK'iicd lire, a!id sunk one of tiiein, a piratical junk. The 
other, ti lorcha, was about to be fired upon next, when 

* To Air. M.M'lows, how-nrr tlio lives of tfoine thirty lorchainen 
iiiUL.t h.iv.' bc'-ii ot" little or no inoiiuMit. since lie could advocate the 
Tjn'-pin;^'- .••nt'llioii wliich lioo lid iliirtt^ea province:* with the bloo«i of 
twfiity milliinw or victims :U the v<?ry least. Upon such a frip:htful 
eal.nnity h.- »v. !i iniilt th«' hopes of Christianity in China. Seo The 
Chinr^i luul their ItchcUinn^', p. 441). 

•• /./liaa Moil, 21th September 18:>7. 

^^ Frlrdd i>/ China, :5th Au^u.-t and 7th November 1857, 
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she hoisted the Portagnese fla^. On lK)ard were fonnd 
four Portuguese, a Spaniard, and a Chinese pilot. One of 
the Portuguese was a passenger. They stated that, captured 
by the junk, the lorcha had been forced by the pirates to 
serve as an auxiliary in their depredations, being in fact 
laden with cargo plundered from a trading junk. After 
enquiry at Amoy, the Bustard brought the lorcha to 
Hongkong, where the five foreignei*s were charged with 
piracy. The passenger had ample opportunity to escape 
from the gunboat, but preferred to remain with the rest. 
The magistrate, having heard the evidence, stated in 
private that it did not incriminate them, and proposed 
handing them over to the Macao authorities, to which the 
acting governor objected on the ground that further 
evidence was forthcoming. The governor of Macao deemed 
the Btistard's procedure in conformity with the law of 
nations, and, fully confident in the integrity of British 
justice, only ventured to request that the evidence for the 
prosecution might l)e scrupulously sifted, and that in case 
of conviction such clemency might be shown as was com- 
patible with justice. The hvi^ prisoners, committed for 
trial at the supreme court, were then arniigned on a charge 
of piracy and murder. The lorcha^s ]Mlot and a captured 
pirate, instead of beintj likewise arraigned, served as 
witnesses for the prosecution together with an alleged 
survivor of the trading jinik. For the prisoners' defence a 
|»r<)miiieiit lawyer olTored his services for five hundred 
dollars. But rohbed by the pirates, the prisonere were 
jKMiniless. The PorLiiL'Uesc consul, wealthy as he was, 
refused to <lisburse tiie amount, and, like the i'ortULTUese 
community, laboured under the delusion that the usual 
leniency would be vouchsafed. Undefended, traduced, the 
l)oor wretches were convicted. Of the juroi*s one was a 
minor ; and another, after wavering, agreed upon a unanimous 
verdict on both counts provided the prisonei-s were^ 

25 
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reoommended for meicy. But the foreman omitted this 
recommendation without any protest from the juror in 
question. The sentence of death was then passed. In 
vain the lawyer referred to appealed before the executive 
council, the condemned protesting their innocence. In vain 
the consuls for Spain and Portugal sought a perusal of 
the jprochs verbal^ the case being briefly, imperfectly 
reported by the press. In vain the governor of Macao, 
protesting, urged the postponement of the execution pending 
an appeal to England. The condemned, bent on suicide, 
were dissuaded therefrom by the Spanisli and Portuguese 
priests who solaced their last days. The execution was 
quite in keeping with the trial. As the condemned, 
accompanied by the priests, ascended the scaffold, one of 
the ladders, carelessly fixed, fell, bruising a priest. To the 
brutal glee of a crowd of sailors and innkeei)ers, the con- 
demned, dressed like clowns, were exposed at the gallows 
with the rope on their necks, while the executioner went to 
procure the cowls left behind. Upon the verge of eternity 
the victims once more protested their innocence, the 
ill-fated passenger in particular; and of this the priests 
who heard their confessions, seemed convinced. The 
execution was followed by a rush, a squabble for the 
ropes — a fit epilogue for the abominable tragedy.^^ It was 
evidently one of those judicial enormities of 1865-G which 
a subsequent chief -justice of Hongkong, in providing for 
the defence of prisoners accused of murder, pointed out as 
instances of miscarriage of justice and execution of 
innocent persons.^* 

" Circumstantial accounts were given in two Portugfuese news- 
papers — the Ta si yang huo of Macao and the Echo do Povo of 
Hongkong for August and September 1865. From the former paper 
a notable article was reproduced in the Daily Press of Hongkong and 
rabidly commented upon. 

^» See Chief Justice Smale's letter of 12th September 1877 publiaheil 
in the Hongkong Government Gazette of 6th July 1878. 
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The lorchas of Macao were doomed. Many were taken 
by pirates, some brand new, on leaving for the first voyage ; 
and snch were the horrors experienced, that hardy lorchamen 
abandoned their career. Bather than serve as piratical 
anxiliaries, there were Portaguese lorchamen who when 
captured blew up their vessels. Others there were too that 
confederated with pirates. The lorchas ceased to be relied 
upon, what with the insecurity, the loss of prestige, the 
suppression of rampant piracy, and the progress of steam 
navigation. Disuse was followed by extinction of the 
picturesque little craft ; and nowadays one looks in vain 
for a vestige of Macao's ill-starred maritime enterprise. It 
began under honourable auspices; it ended under such 
degrading circumstances that in the treaty with China 
negotiated by Guimaraes there was a clause forbidding 
the Portuguese to trade with rebels and pirates — the 
• traditional foes of Macao. 
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Tlic eraigration of Chinese labourers to America — 
oriorinally started at Honii^kon^ for California — began at 
Macao in 1851, niostlv for Cal>a. To check the abuses 
which characterised the traffic, the Macao government 
adopted measures which, if stringently observed, would 
have satisfied the most captious legislators and humani- 
tarians. By the ordinances of 1853 the government 
assumed control of the coolie-houses and provided for the 
proper accommodation and sanitary requirements of the 
emigrants on shore as well as during the voyage. To prevent 
the surreptitious convoyuncc of decoyed coolies, it was 
enacted, in 1855, that contracts should be roistered, and 
coolies inspectetl by the procurator on shore and by the 
harbour-master on board ; and, in 185^, that coolie- brokers 
should be licensed, bonded, and subject to penalties for 
decoying antl coorr'ing emigrants, or for not defraying 
tlie return passage and expenses of coolies rejected by the 
government or by the emigration agents at Macao ; that 
minors under eighteen were not to emigrate except with 
their parents ; and that even after signing the contract* 
coolies miglit, if desired, cancel it, defraying lawful 
exjunses inciirred by the agents on their account. Unlicensed 
coolie-lionses were closed in 1850 consequent u|x>n prevalent 
abuses. To guard against false impersonation, it was 
theneeforth required that emigrants should sign their con- 
tract before two witnesses. In 18G0 the post of superinten- 
dent of Chinese emigration was created ; and by the 
ordinances then framed, emigration agents were not to 
kec]) the coolies under restraint nor compel them to refmid 
the cost of food, clothing, and expenses for the voyage. The 
regulations of 18G8 required all eraigration contracts to be 
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effected at the superintendent's office. In 1871 provisions 
Tvere made against contracts between brokers and coolies. 
The cooh'es were thenceforth registered; and after the 
usual inspection on board, a declaration was required from 
the captain that the ship caiTied no decoyed coolies nor 
such as were suspected of being pirates. The ordinances 
of 1872 embodied all former provisions whose efficacy had 
been tested by experience ; and in 1873 an amendment 
was made in favour of the coolies, reducing the term of 
their contract from eight to six years. The Portuguese 
consuls in Cuba and Peru reported to the Macao govern- 
ment upon the condition of the emigrants on arrival, and 
as far as practicable looked after their well-being there. 

While the regulations of Macao provided only against 
abuses practised within the colony, the mainspring of the 
evil lay in the perfect impunity with which coolies were 
decoyed and coerced in China, although according to the 
laws of the empire the penalty was nothing short of 
decapitation. When found out at Macao, the victims were 
handed over by the authorities to the charge of the district 
mandarins ; but instead of being sent home as requested, 
they were detained, sold to the crimps, and again brought 
to Macao for shipment. 

Such perversity contributed not a little towards official 
laxity at Macao, which often nullified the provisions of 
the law turning the emigration into a slave trade fraught 
with dire consequences. Officials grew blind to all but 
perquisites, and the colony was under the thumb of the 
slave dealers, whose prodigality was such that one, emptying 
his easily filled treasure by the handful, resented the 
^KX^untaut's enquiry with the snub that the owner need 
not gratify anybody's curiosity, and the accounts should 
4ilso be by handfnis of dollars. It was quite characteristic 
•of the times : Macao rolled in wealth, and took ambrage 
at well-meant admonitions. 
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Thousands of crimps in the mainland baited country^ 
folks with dainty repasts, and deluded them with the 
promise of an El Dorado, lending them monej which^ 
invariably lost in gambling, soon placed the victims under 
the obligation of surrendering themselves in settlement. 
When country people could not be had, hawkers, artisans^ 
servants were lured into the barracoons and compelled by 
hard usage to ship as emigrants, together with Annamites 
captured by pirates. 

The captain of a coolie-ship once declined to convey 
some Annamites, moved by their tears and dumb entreaties. 
With uplifted hands one showed a cross he wore to the 
barracoon -owner, who freed and handed the batch over to 
the Jesuits recently re-established at the St. Joseph's College. 
By gestures and sketches the poor wretches tried to explain- 
how they had been kidnapped. Some French missionaries 
at Hongkong furnished an interpreter. But he was denied 
admittance at the l>arracoons, where, it transpired, many 
Annaniito captives were to be found. It chanced tliat as 
he passed by a street he came across a batch of his 
countrymen in Chinese attire. He followed them to the 
emigration office, fought his way in, and addressing them 
in their own tonjrne, overwhelmed them with joy. They 
declared they would not cmigratf, but were coerced to do so. 
The superintendent tliereupon ordered their release. The 
result was a sensational revelation. As set forth in Padre 
Rondina's memorial to the chief-justice of Macao, these 
Annamites formed part of an escort sent by the governor 
of Xandhin with tribute to the emperor of Annam. They 
started in five junks, and attacked by pirates in ten well- 
armed junks, part surrendered after a short struggle, and 
part plunged into the sea. To prevent the prisoners from 
plunging too, the pirates bound them up. After beheading* 
two wounded mandarins and hastily transhipping the mea 
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and booty, the pirates set sail and at Bah-choi transferred 
the captives and a large bag of silver to two lorchas. On 
arrival at Macao, the captives were either persuaded or 
coerced to ship as emigrants. The recalcitrants were shut 
up in the hold of one of the lorchas with a little rice and 
very little water. Parched with thirst, they begged for 
more water. It was denied them unless they agreed to 
emigrate. Yielding, they were removed to the barracoons 
and there flogged if they wept or refused to ship.^ 

An offer from the government to convey them home 
in a junk was declined, and to the discredit of Macao they 
appealed to Hongkong, where a public subscription procured 
them a ship in which they returned home with others 
released from the barracoons, including a military mandarin. 
Some of the kidnappers were arrested and imprisoned 
at Macao. 

It was high time that stringent measures were takea 
either to prevent the scandalous evasion of the emigratioa 
laws of Macao, or, if that were impracticable, to stop the 
traffic altogether. The governor, however, bethought him- 
self of interdicting the usage of footbinding among Chineie 
ladies at Macao — a measure which would have httn 
quixotically enforced but for the ridicule heaped upoD k; 
whilst by exix)King the Annamite scandal the Ji 
incurred a bitter enmity eventually ending in their 
which deprived the youths of Macjio of excellent tnitkMlL 

From the coercive system of the coolie-tndk 
a series of appjilling maritime disasters. The 
which followed in llie wake of alluring promiiO^ At Mm 
reality in the barracoons, the anti-foreign pajsfim <•- 
hanced by restrnint and ill-usage, all Icndsi •• CJWte 
deep-seated animosities which broke forth into MHtUmj «i 
the high seas as the coolies, cramped is tkt fciUi </ 
tossing ships, and maddened by appnmkm^ 0Mr vaj v> 

1 Echo do PovOf of Hongkong, 14tli Maf VML 
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despair. And what was still worse, emigrants sometimes 
tmned out to be pirates bent on plundering the ship. 
When, revolting at sea, the coolies overpowered and mur- 
dered the crew, the ship put back drifting in distress until 
rescued or wrecked. When for the ship's preservation the 
crew shot the mutineers, fiendish desperadoes set the vessel 
on fire, and while the crew in boats abandoned the doomed 
ship, the living cargo perished in a veritable pandemonium 
unless providentially saved by passing vessels. 

From 1850 to 1872 no less than thirty -four coolie 
ships came to gi'ief : fifteen British, six French, five Italian, 
three Peruvian, two American, one Dutch, one Belgian, 
and one Salvadorian ; and of these, thirteen were from 
Macao, the rest being from Hongkong and Chinese ports. 
It Wiis after no less than fifteen casualties that one for the 
first time befell a coolie-ship from Macao, in 1857 ; and 
thenceforth, out of eighteen casualties, as many as twelve 
happened to Macao coolie-ships.' 

In 1870 the French ship NouvelU Pemlope left Macao 
for Cullao with 310 duly passed emigrants. Three days 
lifter departure they mutinied, murdering the captain and 
most of the crew. The ship put back, and was wrecked 
near Tienpak. Of the crew five reached Canton, whence, 
with the French consul, they proceeded to Macao, and, as 
suspected, found several of the mutineers already engaging 
themselves for emigration again. Others were caught in 
the streets. Altogether over seventy were arrested. From 
the proceedings at the procuratura it transpired that the 
piratical attack wiis planned at the emigration oflBce ; that 
in all fifty of the emigrants were concerned therein ; and 
that only thirty-four of the prisoners were implicated in 
the massacre. The French consul demanded their extradi- 
tion, for their trial at Saigon. But after considerable 

* See the list with details in the China MaU of 29th December 
187a. Published also in the Blue Book on China, No. 3, of 1875j 
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difficulties with the Chinese government, it was agreed 
that the culprits should be tried at Canton. Part of the 
gang suffered the penalty of decapitation there, and part 
at Lapa, within view of Macao, evidently as a deterrent ; 
•and after the execution, a Chinese gunboat saluted the 
French flag. But two of the gang having been caught at 
Hongkong, their rendition was sought for in vain : they were 
set at large. One, the ringleader, was re-arrested ou a 
charge of piracy and murder, and proceedings followed as to 
whether the prisoner should be rendited or tried for piracy 
jure gentium at Hongkong. The chief -justice, however, dis- 
charged him on the ground that a coolie kidnapped in 
China for Peru had a distinct legal right to regain his 
liberty even by killing the officers of the kidnapping ship; 
and that the Nouvelle F^nelope was in law a pirate ship — a 
decision which, on appeal, the privy council revoked as 
not based on evidence.' 

Whilst mutiny and murder, by pirates disguised as 
coolies, were thus blindly and judicially countenanced at 
Hongkong, awful were the imprecations which the ocean 
tragedies brought upon Macao, and which happily succeeded 
in withdrawing the ships of several nations from the 
traffic; rabid and ad nauseam were the outcries of the 
Hongkong press, notably of a Portuguese periodical which 
by a close espionage at Macao left nothing to be desired 
as a scandal-monger. In the case Regina versus Saint the 
editor of the China Mail was prosecuted for libelling the 
king of Portugal and the governor as well as a most 
worthy ex-governor of Macao; and the prosecution was 
abandoned as it only served to add insult to injury : at 
the supreme court of Hongkong a successor of Amaral 
was cross-examined even as to the sovereignty over 
Macao. 

s See Norton Kyshe's Hiitory tf th$ Lmwt and Courts of 
Uonghong^ vol. II, p.p. 186-7. 
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In a raving tirade, the tenure of Macao was classified! 
as ^an nnrecognised and unpermitted but unchallenged 
squatting on an undefined portion of Chinese territory f 
and by a pen dipt in gall, with a perversity which paled 
that of Ljungstedt, the records of the Portuguese in 
China were arrantly turned into a sheer tissue of iniquities.* 
Exultingly, savagely the British press predicted the ruin of 
Macao; British ofiicials assiduously stirred up Chinese 
antagonism for anti-coolie purposes; British influence drew 
upon the much-maligned colony the remonstrances of 
many a foreign power; in short, such was the pharisaical 
campaign that it called forth the expostulation that for 
the sake of her honour England should not strain her 
enormous energies to crush a small Portuguese colony, and 
that though she had the might she had not the right to 
throw the first stone at Macao for the coolie traffic* 

To the remonstrances of the British cabinet, the 
Portnguese government retorted that, whether designated as 
slave trade or not, the same kind of traffic flourished at 
Hoii^ckong. At the legislative council of Hongkong, the 
participation of British merchants in the Macao traffic was 
denied; but it was subsequently affirmed that not only 
British merchants at Hongkong but London banks and 
firms of the highest standing reaped large profits from the 
traffic in (piestion. 

In a report on the i>owers of the Hongkong legislature 
to deal with the Macao coolie traffic, the attorney-general 
of Hongkong referred to the order in council of 1865, 
whereby, save in the matter of warrant or writ, Macao was 
placed under tbe extra-territorial jurisdiction of the supreme 
court of Hongkong then repealed so far as China and 
Japan were concerned ; and emigration under the laws of 
Macao was defined as not slavery per se but as opening 

* China lieview, vol. II : Macao and its Slave Tradr. 
•'• Jhid, — A Beply to " Macao and its Slave Trade.'* 
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the door to abuses which under the colour of law were as 
bad as African slavery. To the governor of Hongkong an 
influential Chinese deputation explained how the crimps 
were the main factors in such abuses ; and it was argued 
that as the evil originated in China, repressive measures 
should be directed thereto. The chief-justice of Hongkong, 
in his observations and suggestions concerning the Slacao 
traffic, remarked that while thej cried out against Macao 
they should speedily see that they were not engaged in a 
traffic almost as had ; and that his experience had satisfied 
him that the entire prohibition of the coolie traffic — 
advocated in 18G7 — was the only effectual remedy, lxy;aiise 
its atrocities were so inherent in the trade that all attera]:^ 
at modification had utterly failed. If there was to be 
any Chinese emigration, it should be from China alone, 
and from Chinese ports direct, that iiie emigration of Ik^ 
own surplus population should be carried on. At all evf:niM 
the character for humanity of England would, for thft 
first time in China, then be freed from the fi^iwibility of 
taint. The governor of Hongkong, howev«rr, in hw 
despatch of 12th February 187.S to th^: Srj/rrrjtiiry of Stau^ 
for the Colonies, remarked that it was n^it profi^/nrf Uf 
deal with any other sort of emigration tlian t\isil ipnn 
Macao ; and it was e\'en suggested that the naval afjth'/riliwn 
should seize Peruvian ships fitting out at \Va'//\cfmy^ Vff 
the Macao coolie trade.^ 

Under the imperial act for the suppresKryf: '/f •Iav^tt, 
the chief justice of Hongkong in April 187^ f^//,!-^>;.*yi ^i'/; 
coolie traffic to be slave trade, and dtnwt *,r ,.',-:. r^A 
particij)ation therein punishable as felony* Afuw/. *.:'-:r<.'/jt 
amendments, and under the protest i4 i«'/ ,-.',*/.-,a-J 
members, the legislative council of Hoii|^fc/>;.y m^^/: ^ 
drastic, vexatious ordinance in additiMi v, >. ''r...'- 

^ See Papera relative to the meature» tmkn <# pn/^^c^. '»• /•'* *^ 
out of ships at Hongkong for the Macao Oad^ Tfiif, H^^ /;. : ' •/ 
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prohibiting che supply of stores and fittings to ships 
intended for the conveyance of coolies from other ports 
than Hongkong — on the eve of the Peruvian treaty with 
China, which, providing for the nmtnal repression of abuses, 
legalised the coolie emigration from Macao and Chinese 
ports to Pem. 

The governor of Macao discouraged the continuance 
of the traffic there; and by the decree of 20th December 
187:5, the Portuguese government suppressed it, prompted, 
iis declared, by humanitarian sentiments. The effect of 
this altruistic measure on Macao was ruinous : several 
branches of trade died out, thousands of people were 
thrown out of employment; and by the exodus which 
ensued, landed pro^Xirties became seriously depreciated; 
while the government lost an average yetirly revenue of two 
hundred thousand dollars. But Minister Andrade Corvo, 
in his report to the legislative chambers, justified the 
measure adopted, inasmuch i\s the traffic affected the 
vital interests of the colony as well i\s the national prestige, 
conse(|ncnt on the nnsnppressed abn!;es, which, he pointed 
out, were mainly due to the fact that, under the influence 
of Europejin diplomacy, China refused to co-operate with 
the Macao goveriunent in regulating the traffic. 

Hongkong congratulated Macao on the stoppage of 
abuser nnd calamities, and, having secured the exclusive 
control of the traffic, dispensed with the drastic and 
vexations regulations, which were supplanted by a con- 
solidated ordinance whereby the industry of Chinese contract 
emigrants was virtually monopolised for the development of 
British colonies. 

There was a flutter in British official circles at the 
prospect of Macao resuming the traffic on the same line as. 

' See the lielatorio e donnnmtoJt sob re a aholiqao da emigra^ao 
.d$ vhtHs cont ractndot cm Macao. 
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Hongkong. As the British consul at Canton reported to 
the minister at Peking, the viceroy of Canton sent a military 
officer to Macao with the message that if barracoons were 
re-established as inns, gunboats and troops would proceed 
with orders to destroy such inns and bring the people 
concerned to Canton for punishment — to which Viscount 
de Sfio Januario, the governor of Macao, replied that in 
such eventuality Portuguese troops would co-operato to 
suppress the illicit traffic* 

Vainly Spain sought to assert her treaty rights to hire 
Chinese labourers for Spanish colonics : China was advised 
to reconsider the matter, to ascertain how the Chinese were 
treated in Cuba ; and a commission of enquiry reported 
most unfavourably thereon. 

But as Chatham said, Spain could no longer boast 
pre-eminence in barbarity. Irrespective of the inherent 
abuses of the Hongkong coolie traffic, now characterised 
by frequent abduction of women, it might as well have 
been ascertained whether Cuban planters, in whose interest 
it was to keep the coolies healthy, could possibly be more 
callous than the Hongkong landlords whose rack-renting 
system drove the coolie class to herd in abominably over- 
crowded, insanitary rookeries, to say nothing of subsequent 
plague horrors; and whether bondage at the sugar-cane 
plantations of the Antilles, or even at the guano-deposits of 
Chincha Islands, was more to be deplored than the physical 
as well as moral wTeck wrought by the opinm dens of 
Hongkong, or more to be pitied than the mule-like toils of 
the shortlived chair coolies who can'y their human burden 
up the Hongkong hills gasping and sweltering — to whom, 
surely better than to the coolies in Cuba or Peru, may be 
applied Montesquieu's saying of the negroes : we cannot 
admit they are men without being led to doubt whether 
we are Christians. 

^ Blue Book on China, No 3 of 1875, 
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It has been pertinently remarked that, as Louis XIY 
was the state, so too the governors were the colonies of 
Portngal. Of this the following is a notable instance. 
A delimitation of frontier at Timor having been resolved 
upon in 1850 consequent on frequent quarrels between 
Portuguese and Dutch vassals, Lopes de Lima, a former 
governor-general of Goa, was appointed plenipotentiary and 
governor of Timor and Solor, which, out of deference to 
him, were detached from the jurisdiction of Macao and 
turned into a separate province. Though expressly 
instructed to negotiate ad re/ermduniy Lopes de Lima, 
pressed by financial difficulties, assumed the responsibility 
ot signing a convention whereby he ceded the coveted 
district of Larantuka in the island of Flores, and waived 
the Portuguese rights over the Solor archipelago, in 
exchange for the rebellious district of Maubara in Timor 
and an indemnity of two hundred thousand florins payable 
in three instalments, after the first of which Holland was 
to take possession of Larantuka subject to the approval of 
the Portuguese government. Amidst a popular outcry, that 
government repudiated the convention, and reconstituted 
the province of Macao, Timor and Solor, instructing the 
governor of Macao to send a substitute for Lopes de Lima. 
But appointed by the queen, he refused to hand over the 
reins of government to a delegate of the governor of 
Macao. On the arrival of the new governor, Dom Manoel 
da Saldanha Gama, in the gunboat Mondego^ however, 
Lopes de Lima embarked as a prisoner, and when off 
Batavia he died, not so much in consequence of the fever 
contracted at Timor, as of intense moral sufferings. The 
convention, though repudiated, was not virtually abrogated 
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-on aooonnt of the demanded reooapment of the first 
instahnent of eighty thousand florins and all expenses 
incurred by the Dutch at Larantuka ; and eventually a 
convention exactly like that of Lopes de Lima was 
ratified.^ Thenceforth it was only the province of Macao 
and Timor. Thus were valuable possessions sacrificed 
through financial straits in a land whose mineral and 
vegetable resources should have placed it on a par with 
Java in prosperity, — financial straits which should perhaps 
be ascribed to the crisis which then precluded Macao from 
sending the usual subsidy. 

The situation at Macao would have remained none the 
less critical but for the conciliatory policy of Governor 
Ouimaraes, and an influx of people and trade during the 
Tae-ping rebellion and the Arrow War. The Chinese 
community now exceeded fifty thousand. In one month, 
from May to June 1857, sixty ships entered the port of 
Macao — an unprecedented number since the days of the 
Opium War. The gambling monoplies swelled the revenue, 
which now regularly yielded a surplus; and the colony 
•disbursed heavy contributions for the relief of other colonies 
afflicted with chronic deficits : it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. 

Under the administration of Coelbo do Amaral, Macao 
experienced considerable improvements. Excellent municipal 
regulations were enforced, and insanitary Chinese quarters 
transformed into neat, well-regulated districts; the streets, 
badly paved, were macadamised and lighted ; crumbling 
forts and barracks were reconstructed ; the city-gates, still 
closed at nightfall as of old, were demolished together with 
part of the city-walls, and rural confines adapted for an 
expansion of the city. 

1 Os Portugueus na Africa^ Asia^ America e Oceania^ vol. VIII, 
.pp. 144-7. 
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When the colony had lost its maritime importance,, 
the Goia lighthonBe was constracted — the first in China. 
Would that the beacon conld serve to steer Macao from^ 
wreck, or that the recurrent light might be taken for a 
pledge that the star of Macao had not set for evermore ! 

But forlorn must be any hope founded on the 
egregious regime whose shortcomings tended to disqualify 
Portugal as a colonial power, to reduce Portuguese colonies 
into a byword, justifying the remark that if the actual 
position of the Portuguese in the East could have been 
foreseen by Vasco da Gama, his hand might have wavered in 
steering the way thither. 

In rescuing Macao from mandarindom the Portuguese 
government for the nonce moved with the times, but only 
to relapse into the proverbial lethargy and expose the 
precarious establishment to reprisals which blighted the 
prestige vindicated at the cost of trying sacrifices. And 
impassive in the face of galling outrages on the national 
honour, the effete government contented itself with Macao's 
autonomy being sealed with the unavenged blood of a 
martyred patriot, when an appeal to arms was the only 
way to adjust matters and clear up the horizon. There 
was less to stake now by a supreme effort to rescue the 
Portujjueso in China from a derogatory situation which 
grew the more intolerable in view of the most-favonrcd- 
nati..n treatment accorded under jnT^sure to other for- 
eigners, ^loreover, China iudeuinilied the cost of British 
and Freneli punitive exprditions ; while Macao badly net'ded 
a settlement of outst-.uidiu'x elaims, and a fiscal reorganisation 
which mijrht do away with the gaml)ling revenue. But 
instead of tlie most-favoured-nation clause and a righteous 
indemnity from China, Portugal buidened Macao with 
endless impositions to maintain inert naval forces as well 
as to relieve other misnilcd colonics. In fact, an inexorable 
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enemy could hardly levy a heavier indemnity from poor 
Macao. And to make matters worse, the colony was 
further handicapped with a fiscal systein characterised by an 
amazing disregard for vital interests. 

The staple industry of ]\Iacao, the niaiiufacture of tea, 
once found some enconragenient from Portugal, but was 
virtually boycotted there by the protective tariff of 1870, 
which granted a liberal rebate on direct importation of 
colonial produce in Portuguese bottoms. Because the tea 
was only manufactured and not grown at Macao, it was 
denied the rebate. Thenceforth, not a single trading 
vessel sailed from Macao for Lisbon, direct trade between 
Portugal and China ceasing altogether ; the exportation of 
Macao tea to foreign countries was exclusively carried on 
through Hongkong by foreign firms established at Macao 
for that purpose ; and Portugal, instead of supplying at 
least Spain and Brazil with tea, imported it from England 
on terms defying competition. 

It might reasonably be expected that the free trade 
policy at Macao, enforce<l as it was in the sacred name of 
self-preservation, would, undur unaltered circumstances, be 
adhered to aa an imprescriptible dictate of political 
economy. In course to time, however, even the market 
supply of victuals was turned into a monopoly ; and such 
was the fiscal impolicy that, if the Portuguese custom-house 
were still extant in the colony, and levied duties on all 
the imports, it could hardly hamper the trade more 
effectually than the penny-wise pound-foolish imposts and 
monopolies of an intolerant system diametricailly opposed to 
the principle of competition being the life of trade. But 
the home government's exactions had to be satisfied any- 
how. And every promising business, overburdened with 
imposts, was nipped in the bud, to the aggrandisement of 
Hongkong, for thither gravitated many an industry thus 

« 

26 
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On recovery, Mesquita gladly accepted the command of the 
fort built by Amaral at Taipa, and in the solitode there 
fonnd a peacefnl retreat for years. At last promoted to 
the rank of colonel, and knighted, but not with the 
order of Torre e Espada which so befitted him, Mesqnita 
Tetumcd to Macao only to suffer again from the same 
complaint, when he retired from active service. A man 
to whom honour was dearer than life, Mesquita then had 
the misfortune to find a maiden daughter of his involved 
in a scandal with a medical officer, a married man. To 
prevent a projected elopement, the distracted father 
doubted the efficacy of expostulations ; and aged, infirm as 
he was, now passed his nights in vigils, with rifle in 
hand watching for the seducer of his daughter. The 
moral torture, the physical strain, brought about another 
fit of insanity, exacerbated by studied disregard on the 
part of the governor and bishop, to whom, in his lucid 
moments, he appealed several times for measures which, 
if adopted, would have averted a ghastly tragedy. Twice 
he called on the bishop seeking admittance for his daughter 
into the convent, and twice the bishop denied him an 
interview. Thus driven to despair, Mesquita returned 
home bewildered ; and at nightfall his attitude was such 
as to alarm the family. In vain was a message sent to 
Government House for precautionary measures : the governor 
replied that he would have nothing to do with the private 
affairs of others. In the dead of night the maniac, 
raving, slew his wife and the daughter, wounded another 
daughter and a son, and after bidding his favourite son 
farewell, committed suicide. Those who might well have 
prevented the appalling denouement now heaped the whole 
blame on the maddened victim of outraged honour, and 
in their sanctimonious indignation scrupled not to brand 
with ignominy the remains of him who had once been 
the providential deliverer of Macao. By command of 
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Governor Gra^a, the funeral of the hero of Passaleao was 
divested of military honours, though this devolved only 
upon a court martial ; and Bishop Ennes followed suit 
by denying ecclesiastical sepulture. But the community, 
tliougli shocked at the dreadful tragedy, did not forget 
that Macao owed a last tribute of gratitude. To balk 
any such manifestation, the governor, who at first thought 
of cremating the remains, onlored the interment before 
the appointed time. The c*ommandant of the police. 
Colonel (Jarcia, however, followed by most of the police and 
military forces as well as bv a L^reat number of citizens, 
accompanied the remains of hapless Mesquita to an 
inglorious grave. ^Medical as well as public opinion 
exonerated Mesquita of all resix)nsibility in view of bis 
insanity. Even if ii were not so, the fatal apathy of those 
to whom he appealed in vain must relieve him of the 
odium roused by the brutal deed ; and the fell sacrifice 
at the shrine of honour could not but be judged in the 
same light as was that by Virginius : both arose from a 
sublime austerity of principle like that of Brutus when 
he sternly decreed and stoically witnesised the barbarous 
execution of his own disaffected sons — a procedure which, 
in the words of Plutarch, it is likewise hard to extol or 
• f-ensure with propriety. 
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The shallows of Macao in the good old days 
constituted a natural bulwark against the inroad of heavilj 
armed, hostile ships as in the case of the Dutch invasion, 
without, however, entailing any serious drawback on the 
trade and shipping of the port, since ordinary vessels 
could approach the inner shores within pistol-shot of the 
warehouses, and at the roadstead there was the Taipa 
anchorage for ships of deep draught. But what had of 
yore been only a safeguard, in recent times became a cause 
for alarm as the accumulated, undredged shoals and an 
abnormal influx of silt from the adjacent estuaries encom- 
passed the colony with veritable sloughs of despond : at 
the roadstead, depths marked on a British Admiralty 
officer's chart of 1865 as from 9 to 10 feet at neaptide,. 
were, upon survey in 1881, found reduced to 5^ feet ; and 
at' the inner shores the condition was such as to warrant 
the dismal conclusion that within two decades the legendary 
port that had sheltered the junk of Tien How would be 
dry at neaptide. Frr»m another survey, held in 1883, it 
was estimated thai in twenty-five years the harbours of 
Macao had been laden with no less than sixty-nine million 
metric tons of alluvial deposit. In 1883 the Colonial 
Office sent a distinguished engineer, Major Loureiro, to 
report upon the situation. It being proposed to survey the 
tides and currents at the estuaries, the necessary permission 
was requested from the viceroy of Canton for establishing 
hydrographic stations; but the request proved to be 
ill-timed, what with the misapprehensions roused by the 
imminent Franco-Chinese hostilities, and the ill-feeling 
consequent upon the non-rendition of a Portngneae 
who had accidentally caused the death of a Chinaman oa. 
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l)oard a British stcamcT at Canton, and whom the Portu- 
^ucae ^nboat Tameya conveyed to Macao after a serious 
riot and considerable difficulties. British influence wa» 
then availed of in vain to secure the dt»sired permission- 
To no purj)()s<; were assurances given as to the j>eaceful 
object of the int<cndod survey ; and vainly Major Loureiro 
strove by every |)08sible means to disjvel the misapprehen- 
sions of hostile designs. Every effort met with characteris- 
tic dodges calcidatcd to indefinitely withhold the forbidden 
lore. The survev had thus to l)e confined within the 
waters of the colony and its dependencies. It was obvious 
that to resort solely to dredging o|x;ration8, as popularly 
advocated, would only be a Sisyphian task, and that to 
render the port permanently accessible from its northern, 
eastern, and southern approaches, the tide must be carried 
in as much as possible, a current established at the ebb 
sufficiently strong to keep the channels clear, and the 
harbour currents as well as those of the Bugio or 
Malaochao channel concentrated at the Taipa channel so 
iis to deepen it ; and the silting at the roadstead being 
mainly due to the detritus brought by the Bugio currents 
from the Broadway, those currents must be diverted into 
the offings with a velocity that would carry the detritus 
far away to preclude its return with the influx of the tide. 

Besides extensive dredging, a rectification of the inner 
shores from Barra to Ilha Verde, and other improvements, 
Major Loureiro therefore proposed the construction of 
a mole from Pedra Areca to the nearest point at Taipa, 
so as to force the Bugio currents through the Taipa 
channel in combination with thosc^ of the inner harbour, 
which, flowing parallel to the mole, would effect the 
junction at a very acute angle, acting thus with increased 
force ; while at the outer harbour the flow, contracted by 
the mole to less than half the original width, would gather 
great force to scour the fairway ; and west of the mok, 
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niorer)vor, a slultcrod si^ace, also deei)ene(l, would serve for 
another anclioniLTc 1'lic total cost was estimated at 2,250 
contos then cijiiivaltiu t(» alMuit. $2,050,000^ a snm which 
might jXThajK he ohtaiiitfl on loan to be refunded out of 
the (:ol( ny's oa ii ivvenue if AFacao were not burdened with 
sul)<idi<s f(»r Tiuior.^' 

In ^r :jor I.onreiios exhaustive report,' it was explicitly 
stated that the [>r<)jecl only aimed at tlie preservation of 
the col^'ny's actual trade and shij^ping ; and that notwith- 
Htandiiii;' all iinj»n)venients Macao could not be rendered 
ac»'('Ssil)Ie to the leviathans of nn)der:i navii^ation nor 
acconiiiiodatcd wiih the facilities to be met with at the 
best jM)rts nowa«lays. Neverthele-is, in a lecture delivered 
some twelve years after at the (ieogra])Lical Society of 
Lisbon/ (\.lonel Lunreiro dwelt/ on the alternative of 
rendering tlu; jwrt navigable to ordinary vessels only or to 
the leviathans as well — a (juestion, he pointed ont, to be 
i*egarded not only from an engineering and financial but 
also from a political ]u)int of view ; and he was of the 
o|)ini(»n that tlie h;irh(.iir improvemeiKs should on\y Ix* 
pro|)()i I innate to the ct'l<»ny*s re(jnireuients inasmuch as 
the cost of the nj.keep \\(Mild be much heavier were 
the Works eiruted on a large scale. lint it was mainly 
on ])olitical gronn<ls that Colonel Loureiro suggested the 
advisahility of adopting an impretentious plan, for if ^lacao 
rivalled llongkonir, and. being a more commodiously 
situated entrepot for the inland traffic, seriously affected 

' At tlio ;:ov< rnriipiii rate <»f f xchanjre since then fixed, over 
thre«' :in»l :i i nit niiijicn <li»llars (Mtxiiji!!.) 

lTii<!er tlie a<ttiuil ^)lippill^' l«'i;islatioii Portu'juese vessels would 
liardl}< \t' liMielitcd l»> the Imrhoar iimrovenieiit. Durin:; the Boxer 
crisis a pro tosal to transfer three ('hin(i.ee steamer:* to (he Portiijjuese 
tiajr at -^lian^hai permanently, fell throui^h a-* acconlinir to Portu^uepc 
law the sh.powiiers woiiM liuve to pay f«'es eciual to ahoui half thr valur 
of the xteamers for re^cipitry, besidi^s l)einK submitted to cumbcriiomc 
regulations ill atlapted to shipping,' in the Far East. 

' O Porto de Macau: ante-projecto pa fa o tfcu melhoramtrnto, 

* Boletim da SocUdadc de Qrotji'aph'M de Lithoa, ISa terie^^o, 1. 
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the prosperity of that colony by attracting much of its 
fihipping, it would be an unpardonable blow for \v]ii(h the 
British would know how to larixoly compensate tiicinsclvts 
at the exi)ense of the Portuguese— a hypothesis in which 
is ei»itoniised the sad story of Ilonj^konir's 0])|)r(S!>ivc, 
bli^itin*^ influence on the destinies of Miuvao. 

An actual dependency of IlonL'^koni:; (;ould sc-arcely bu 
more subservient to British interests than the spoliated and 
perverted Portugese colony. To a large extent the trade 
of Macao consisted of ()j)iuni iinjiorted from Hongkong for 
snuiggling purposes : and it was with the view of guarding 
against the serious loss thereby suffered by the imperial 
revenue, that China concluded wilh Portugal a treaty which 
Rubserved Hongkong's interests. For an efficient regulation 
of the opium traffic, a con) promise was initiated at London 
in 1885, followed by a ct)nvention at Hongkong; and as 
the efficacy thereof depended Jilso on the co-o])eration of 
the ^Tacao government, China undertook to enter into 
-negotiations with Portugal for the adoption of the con- 
vention at Macao too, failing which the British governnieuL 
was to withdraw at once from the agreement, r,Iie (hie 
observance of which would, it was exjxjcted, warrant the 
raising of the vexatious customs blockade on the junk 
traffic of Hongkong. An understanding Ixitween Portugal 
•nd Chnia became thus an Anglo-Chinese politicid necessity. 

To Portugal, on the other hand, a treaty with Chin* 
was never of less moment than at this period, when, out 
of the hopeless situation, there arose at the cortes in 188') the 
question of exchanging Mticao and Portuguese (luinea for 
French Congo regions — a proi)08al which elicited an eloqueut 
protest from Deputy Scarnichia, who represented Macao. 
The proposal, together with persistent rumours to the effect 
that Portugal meant to dispose of Macao, evidently set 
England on guard against the possible rise of a French 
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been levied hefure entering Mactio may thence be reshipped 
tc) Cinnes'/ |X)rts free from any further im|>ositioii of such 
dues. But the Lappa customs authorities ignore the 
exem|»tioii systoniatically. ' 

Thus, from th*^ protocol to the supplementary airreemcnt, 
the eiCH't^ious treaty is hut a de^wl-letter so far as the 
interests of Maca > are cone)rne«l. It would have been as 
well if rorliitral had lieellne.! the tirdy treaty, elTecting 
only a mere eoiivcniion fur the desired suppression 
of o]>iii;ii sinuirirling from IMacao. Sueli a course would 
have ..jip iiled to a sl-usc of justie-j, which eventually 
miirhf piThaj)- huve It- 1 tlic Chinese ^-overnment to 
red' nil the ]>;ist with a ti-eaty worthy of Portui^al as 
the d'>yen of forri'iu pow •!•.-; in China. Anyhow, it 
woiiM h' no loss to reject an inequitable, not to say 
derciiatnrv, treat v. 

The welfai'c of Mjwjao concerns China no less than 
Poriiipjl iiiasmu(!h as whatever commercial vitality the 
colohv slill possesses is essentiallv Chinese. And this is 
not Miiruo's only ("laim for the most-favoured treatment at 
the hands of the Cliinese govermnent. To ^laeao belongs 
the honour of h..'ing ceded by China out of her own free 
and irood will. To the Chinese, moreover, MaciW) is as 
a memento of the halcyon days of their foreign intercourse. 

It is sad to realise the actual situation of the colony 
whieli should !)<» the proudest Knropean esta))lishment in 
the Far Hast. Its silting, neglected hMrl)0urs threaten to 
render it soon inaccessible save to jimks and laimches ; its 
existence as a Portuguese establishment lies at the mercy 
of China's fiscal policy, and over the solvency of iU 
administration lianirs a sword of Damocles, for i\s the 
Canton Lrovcrnment now absorbs most of the profit formerly 

^ See the Lappa Goran. issioner's Report in the Imperial Maritime 
;^ Customs Decennial Reports, 1893. 
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derived by the Macjio trejisury from the most lucrative of 
the lottery monoiwh'es, the same might happen to the other 
gambling monopolies of the colony, in which eventuality 
the mainstay of its revenue would \yc cut short, with little 
or no hoiKj of relief. It would be advisable, therefore, to 
retrench the expeuditure under a reorganised regime so as 
to ensure solvency independently of gambling monopolies, 
defraying with the proceeds thereof the cost of scouring 
the muddy harbours preparatory to a new era worthy of 
the colony's honourable traditions. 

The experience of the last half century suffices to 
convince the Portuguese government of the folly of retain- 
ing Macao as a crown colony mostly if not solely for the 
benefit of the Chinese, and this out of a revenue derived 
from questionable sources. As a municipality Macao 
thrived for centuries, with the distinction of being the 
most loyal of Portuguese colonies. As a modernised 
municipality thoroughly adapted to the requirements of the 
times, Macao may yet rise to be the Shanghai of South 
China. Founded and ever maintained without any state 
supporty Macao has, more than any other colony, a right 
to self-government, specially in view of the present regime 
being unable to make of the place anything better than the 
Monte Carlo of China. 

The excellent geographical position and well-known 
aalubrity of Macao are advantages which grow the more 
appreciable as Hongkong becomes the more notoriously 
unhealthy, — advantages which may sooner or later suit 
the purpose of some ambitious colonising power to submit 
Macao to the fate of Manila. 

Moreover, the unsatisfactory state of Portugal's finances 
may eventually necessitate the disposal of the colonies to 
meet national obligations, as often suggested, and so 
persistently bruited. But amongst these colonies there is 
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ftt Icatit one who«e historiciil ussociatioos cannot but render 
it i! ruiiioiml sucrile^c to part with Boch a landmark for 
pei K i ! jury c( •usideratious. 

On tlic other hand, iii these days of international rivalry 
in (oloniul e\']Hinsion, wlion might has often sapplantod 
riu'hi, a iiiicion tliat fails to ensnre the prosperity of its 
colonies cniinot. 1)C ex{)e<:ted to vcn^ctate unchallenged in 
liic iKune of other nations* interests, if not in that of 
hnnimiiiy and civilisation : and it seems already written 
dcr.vn in the book of fate that Portngal will ultimately fare 
as .S|iHiii did in the matter of colonies. 

By a ^^cnerous act, however, Portugal may be spared 
from iiltou^ether relinquishing one of the most precious 
souvenirs of a wn-cked empire, if Maciio is enfranchised as 
a municipality and ])laciHl under the auspices of the Powers 
in China, to whom, iKJsides being then one more pledge of 
concerted notion, Macao will ever be of interest as a spot 
hal lowed by the strni^gle and suffering borne there for ages 
in th? can.sc of Euroj>e wliirh has at last triumphed, as 
th«2 i'ver luunioniblu landmark whence the light of the 
West lirst irratliatcd upon China, and where in the noblest 
of eTM(!s (•ainrus sang tlio dawn of European intercourse 
with the Far East ; and surely such a spot deserves from 
the civil ist^d world the pledge of a higher destiny, of 
happier days. 
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